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Foreword 


UBLIC EDUCATION in the United States never has attained full 
P stature. In theory, we have long been committed to the propo- 
sition that every child should have access to the schools. But in prac- 
tice, many have had no reasonable chance to attend them. In theory, 
every school is to be a good school—safe, comfortable, well equipped, 
and taught by a professionally trained teacher. In practice, many 
schools are of substandard quality by nearly every measure of edu- 
cational efficiency. To narrow the distance between “the schools we 
have" and “the kind of schools we have said we want" is the first 
important reason for an expanded and enriched school program. 

A second reason for expansion and enrichment of education now 
is that the schools, in the immediate past, have met with serious 
reverses. First a major depression and then the circumstances of 
war and postwar readjustment have interfered with schoolhouse con- 
struction. For nearly a decade, relatively static budgets in a period 
of increasing costs have hampered every phase of the education 
program. Especially serious has been an acute shortage of well- 
qualified teachers, which still persists and levies a heavy toll on 
classroom efficiency. These and other losses attributable to national 
crises need to be quickly retrieved. 

But even more impelling than these reasons is the fundamentally 
greater demand for education which is inherent in these times. In 
the new era of world events which suddenly has been ushered in, 
American democracy no less than other forms of national govern- 
ment will have to meet unprecedented tests. In this new era the 
United States finds herself in a new position of world leadership, 
with larger opportunities but also with vastly greater obligations 
than she has ever known. Social and economic problems, both do- 
mestic and international, are appearing and growing at alarming 
rates. Some of them already have reached threatening Proportions. 

In such an emergency some countries would rely upon the ability 
and wisdom of the few. In this country, however, such a course is 
impossible. Clearly, the degree of success that can be achieved when 
government is by the people is determined by the level of intelligence 
and foresight of the people. In a democracy, the more numerous and 


complex the problems become, the higher the standards of civic 
competence must be. 
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Fully conscious of all these needs, the 1948 Yearbook Commission 
has attempted in this volume to formulate as clearly as possible the 
essential features of an acceptable Program. In Chapters II thru V 


} As we cross the threshold into a new world, there is more to do 
In education than any nation has yet seriously attempted. Education 
Must reach more people; it must regularly include many areas of 
experience and types of services that now are found only “in the 
twilight zone” of accepted practice. Because the schools are social 
institutions, however, substantial Progress toward these goals must 
rest on the sure foundation of public endorsement. Assuming com- 
petent professional leadership, the schools will reach out and enrich 
their programs, or they will retrogress and stagnate, in proportion 
to the social vision of the people. 

In the preparation of this volume so many persons have given 
valued assistance that it is not feasible to name them individually. 
Readers will be interested to know, however, that the delightful 
little drawings, which enliven each chapter, were contributed by 
Lawrence B. Perkins, a member of the Commission. Similarly, it 
should be noted that Chapter VIII was prepared by the Commission 
from addresses and articles by William G. Carr, who supplied these 
materials and consented to their use. Secretarial, editorial, and other 
types of assistance and Service have been given by various staff 
members, especially from the NEA Research Division, NEA Divi- 
sion of Publications, and American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. To all who so graciously helped with this project, the Com- 
mission is sincerely grateful. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Here is our home, here our country. 


i 


— VIRGIL, Aene 


Things To Do... 


* Use excerpts from “The American Scriptures” in administrative 
reports, speeches, bulletin-board displays, and the like. 


* Discuss with your school board the scope of your present school 


program, considered against the background of America’s practices 
and her ideals. 


* Plan and launch a program of more effective cooperation on the 
part of the school with other community agencies and institutions. 


X In the in-service program for the professional staff, include the 
study and discussion of the unique role of the school in narrowing 
the gap between ideals and practices. 


* Beginning with the excerpts from “The American Scriptures” 


listed in this chapter, start a “collection” of significant expressions 
of the aims and ideals of democracy. 


* Select illustrations in your community of practices inconsistent 
with democratic ideals. 


* Catalog and document “what is right with America"—significant 
practices that are consistent with democracy's ideals. 
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Presentday America 


oS ius of the role of education, with which this Yearbook 
is concerned, requires sober appraisal of society because the 
public school serves society and, quite as truly, is served by it. 
Aptly the school has been called “the American road to culture.” 
In important ways it is unique among the institutions that give pat- 
tern, direction, and meaning to society’s ideals. Hence, its essential 
task must be seen in the light of the service and dis-service which 
social practice renders to these ideals. 

The conclusion that improvement of the public school is needed 
is based on the implicit premise that society also needs to be im- 
proved—a premise that seems amply justified by the practices of 
presentday America. Our culture is in a critical state. The crisis is 
deep and threatening because America has not more diligently and 
more intelligently put her ideals into practice. Perhaps, as a people, 
we have not always known what our ideals are. 

The standpoint from 
which this chapter views 
society, as a means of 
reappraising the role of 
education, is to seek an 
answer to this basic ques- 
tion: What is the dis- 
tance between our daily 
practices and the ideals 
to which we subscribe? 
Another central aim of 
the chapter will be to 
show that the secret of 
the perpetuation and 
fuller realization of democratic ideals lies in the vigor, 
and devotion with which our social institutions, p 
public schools, treasure 


intelligence, 
c articularly the 
and exercise their trusteeship. 
This presentation of the distance between Americ 


, ` 
> as practices 
and her ideals rey 2 


eals not only mild trace but clear affirmation of 
1 Counts, George S. The American Road to Culture. New York: John Day Co., 1930. 194 p. 
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discontent. The public school is not good enough. The role of educa- 
tion must be expanded. The school program must reach out to 
include many people, old and young, who are not now attending 
schools. Furthermore, the schools must not only serve more people, 


but serve them better and more wisely than ever before. 


Later chapters in the Yearbook constitute an exercise in rigorous 


self-examination of the American public school—an unusual and 
signal undertaking. Objective appraisal of institutions by those 
charged with the responsibility of leadership in them is rarely at- 
tempted. The leaders of social agencies—industry, commerce, fi- 
nance, communication, and the rest—are wont, for the most part, 
to defend rather than to examine the institutions over whose policies 
they exercise dominance. Such is not the spirit of this volume. Thru 
adopting the measures here recommended, the American school can 
be made better, and only by adopting them can the school discharge 


its trusteeship to the American people and to the ideals to which 
they are committed. 


The Task of Social Analysis 


One of the most difficult of all critical t 
—the society of one’s own time and place. But despite the fact that 
we are deeply involved in it and even tho we can only shrewdly 
guess, rather than know with certainty, the significance for the fu- 
ture of presentday events, all of us do pass judgment on the present. 
Deliberately this chapter undertakes to do it, for the purpose of 
noting, as has been stated already, the distance between our nation’s 
practices and the ideals of a democratic society. 

The concrete for 
imperfect when vie 
in its own way, 


asks is to judge the present 


m which a society takes is always more or less 
wed in the light of its ideals. Each society seeks, 
; to attain the stature of a giant. Democracies, of all 
social systems, are Probably most persistent in that hope. And what 


is the distance between America’s practices and her ideals? If this 
were a scientific report—which it 


h makes no pretense of being—the 
question would be subjecteq to thoro research, using the most exact- 
TT a. qur dr dl s chapter must forego. Instead it 
presentday halbes, T Y and consciously, an ex parte view of 
practices — the dark și presents, almost entirely, one side of these 

ark side. This it does, not as an exercise in muck- 


Procedures thi: 
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raking or carping criticism, but to reveal the unaccomplished goals 
that sometimes are lost to view, or are but dimly seen. 

We concur in the timely observation that, “the moral latitude is so 
very wide in America; if there is abnormally much that is very bad, 
there is also unusually much that is extremely good."* Of these two 
Americas we acknowledge the latter, but give no account of it here. 
We know of civil decency. We know of millions of happy families. 
We know of the highest living standard that man has ever enjoyed. 
We know justice. We know of progress made. Our failure to report 
them does not gainsay their existence. We have set for ourselves 
the task of reporting only from among “those things we ought not 
to have done"—departures from our ideals. Deliberately we take an 
ex parte view. 

In the process of looking at presentday America, the chapter 
seeks to avoid the human tendency to confuse what we wish the 
facts to be with what they really are. The most superficial knowledge 
of current social trends is sufficient evidence of the fact that “the 
liberal-democratic . . . ideal [is] so imperfectly portrayed in the 
course of events, that its characteristic features cannot easily be 
recognized in any democratic society today.” This judgment is no 
less true and no less sobering because democracy as a way of life 
is experimental or because, in the long history of the human race, 

it is a relatively new venture for societies of mass populations and 
great geographic expanse. It is a judgment about us/ It behooves us, 
therefore, to look at ourselves more critically than we have ever 
looked before. 

The word “democracy” (like freedom, justice, and equality, which 
are the terms in which it is accomplished) means different things 
to different people. It can, however, be given a clearer and Sharper 
meaning by discussing it in terms of its components. These com- 
ponents are (a) the goals, ends, or ideals for which those who seek 
it strive, and (b) the tools, means, or practices which they use in 
the striving. In the section which follows, the ideal stature of de- 
mocracy is indicated by recalling some of the ideals on which it 
rests and to which it is committed. Then, in the next section, along- 
side these ideals, selected current practices are reviewed. 


IG Gunnar. An American Dilemma. Vol. I. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. p. Liv. 
ecker, Carl L. Modern Democracy. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. p. 33. 
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The Ideals of Democracy 


The goals and ideals toward which democracy strives have been 
set forth so often and so cogently that the best way to present them 
here seems to be to draw upon the statements and writings of others. 
The passages which follow tell of democracy’s ideals and their great 


antiquity. The values inherent in genuine democracy are now, as 
they have always been, 


. .. To have faith in the dignity and worth of the individual man as an end in 
himself, to believe that it is better to be governed by persuasion than by coercion, 
to believe that fraternal goodwill is more worthy than a selfish and contentious 
spirit, to believe that in the long run all values are inseparable from the love of 
truth and the disinterested search for it, to believe that knowledge and the power 
it confers should be used to Promote the welfare and happiness of all men rather 
than to serve the interests of those individuals and classes whom fortune and in- 
telligence endow with temporary advantage, [These are the values] . . . which, 
since the time of Buddha and Confucius, Solomon and Zoroaster, Plato and 
Aristotle, Socrates and Jesus, men have commonly employed to measure the 
advance or the decline of civilization, the values they have celebrated in the 
saints and sages whom they have agreed to canonize, 


Restated more simply, the same author says that democracy 


- accepts the rational and humane values as ends, and proposes as the means 
of realizing them the minimum of coercion and the maximum of voluntary assent. 
*. The essence of . . . [the democratic faith] is belief in the capacity of man, 
as rational and humane cr 


eature, to achieve the good life by rational and humane 
means.* 


This is the credo of democracy. This is 
—legacy and trust. It is older 
Prophets of the 
the great minds 
cal and philoso 
eighteenth cent 
It is indebteq 
origins it Owes j 

But one must bi 
Credo of democra 
reveal its faith. 
American Scriptures,” 
their chronology but 


H H 
“the American dream’ 


ents, in abundance, which 
hat many have called “The 
re presented here, not ignoring 


ng it to the letter, 
New Libert 


es for Old. New ven: V. 
n the original.) New Haven: y 


Some of them a 
without followi 


* Becker, Carl L. 
italics are not used į ale University Press, 1941. p. 149-51. (The 
y , P. 


Some Testaments from 


THE AMERICAN SCRIPTURES 


He hath shown thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 


humbly with thy God? 


MICAH 6:8 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
MATTHEW 22:39 


And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? 


MATTHEW 7:3 


For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake shall find it. 
MATTHEW 16:25 


And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. 
JOHN 8:32 


The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. 


PROVERBS 4:18 


Ye have been called unto liberty; only use not liberty for an occasion 
to the flesh, but by love serve one another. 
GALATIANS 5:13 


Good people, affairs can only go well in England when there shall 
be neither serf nor nobles, and when all shall be equal. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE, (1400) 


No freeman shall be taken, imprisoned, disseized, outlawed, banished 
or in any way destroyed; nor will we proceed against him or prosecute 
him except by lawful judgment of his Peers or by the law of the land 


Magna Carta 
No man is an iland, intire of it selfe; every man is a peece of the 


Continent, a part of the maine . . . àny man's death diminishes me, 
because | am involved in Mankinde. 


JOHN DONNE, For Whom the Bell Tolls 
[15] 


Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according 
to conscience, above all liberties. 


JOHN MILTON, Acropagitica 


My general conclusion is then that genius is common, and the circum- 
stances fitted to develop it very rare. 


HELVETIUS, De L’Esprit 


The sovereign, original, and foundation of civil power lies in the 
people . . . people may erect and establish what form of government 
seems to them most meet. 
ROGER WILLIAMS, The Bloody Tenent 
of Persecution 


But such is the irresistible nature of truth, that all it asks—and all 
it wants—is the liberty of appearing. 


THOMAS PAINE, The Rights of Man 


I do not know the method of drawing up an indictment against an 
whole people. FM 
. EDMUND BURKE, Speech on Conciliation 


| have sworn upon the altar of God, eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings (Vol. X, 
p. 173) 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 


able rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
appiness. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, The Declaration 
of Independence 


Reason and ex 


periment have been indulged, and error has fled 
efore them. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, Notes on the 
State of Virginia 
IF all mankind, minus 
one, were of one opinion, and 
21) o i only one person 
Were of the contrary opinion, mankind would be no = justified in 


silencing that one Person, than he, i 
H efe " 
justified in silencing mankind. 5 A hre sh die SE ondhe 


JOHN STUART mitt, On Liberty 
[16] 


The people never give up their liberty but under some delusion. 
EDMUND BURKE, Speech of County 
Meeting of Bucks 


We the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of America. 
Preamble, Constitution of the United 
States of America 


This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit it. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, First Inaugural 


. . . that government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Gettysburg Address 


With malice toward none, with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right . . . 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Second Inaugural 


. . . the provisions of the Constitution are not mathematical formulas 

having their essence in their form; they are organic living institutions 

transplanted from English soil. Their significance is vital not formal; 

it is to be gathered not simply by taking the words and a dictionary, 
but by considering their origin and the line of their growth. 

JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

Gompers v. United States (1914) 


. . . pretty much all laws consist in forbidding men to do some things 
that they want to do, and contract is no more exempt from law than 
other acts. 
JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (1923) 


T every child . . . regardless of race, or color, or situation, wherever 
he may live under the protection of the American flag [has the right] 


to grow up in a family with an adequate standard of living and the 
security of a stable income. 


Report of the White House 
Conference, 1930 
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| will make the most splendid race the sun ever shone upon, 
| will make divine magnetic lands 

With the love of comrades, 

With the life-long love of comrades. 


| will plant companionship thick as trees... 


WALT WHITMAN, For You, O Democracy 


You can be a Finn or a Dane and an American. 
You can be a German or French and an American. 
Jew, Bohunk, Nigger, Mick—all the dirty names 
We call each other—and yet an American. 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET, Nightmare 
at Noon 


Liberty requires Opportunity to make a living—a living decent 
according to the standard of the time, a living which gives man not 
only enough to live by, but something to live for. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Speech of 
Acceptance, 1936 


| would rather be torn to pieces than disown my brothers of the 
suppressed classes. 
MAHATMA GANDHI 


Freedom is an indivisible word. If we want to enjoy it, and fight 
for it, we must be prepared to extend it to everyone, whether they 
are rich or poor, whether they agree with us or not, no matter 
what their race or the color of their skin. 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE, One World 


The wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity for 

justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of 

man and constitute a sacred duty which all the nations must fulfil in 
3 spirit of mutual assistance and concern. 

Preamble to the Constitution of the 

United Nations Educational, Sci- 

entific and Cultural Organization 


Some of these fragments from 
expressed in the form of nouns, wou 
fairness, charity, reason, respect, li 
dignity, truthfulness, well-being, a 


“The American Scriptures,” if 
Id include such terms as: justice, 
berty, Persuasion, responsibility, 
nd peace, These, and no doubt 
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many more, in combinations and with emphases beyond our imagina- 
tion, are the goals, the ideals, the faith on which democracy rests— 
and toward which it works. These are the values to which we are 
committed, the standards against which our practices must be 
measured. 


Some Practices of a Confused Society 
EDUCATION 


In the year 1939-40, approximately 2,000,000 children six to 
fifteen years of age were not in any kind of school. If the age range 
five to seventeen is considered, there were more than 5,000,000. 

The state with the smallest ratio of its five- to seventeen-year-olds 
not in school (slightly under 10 percent) and the state with the 
largest ratio of its children not in school (about 32 percent) also 
ranked second and forty-seventh, respectively, in the amounts spent 
per classroom unit for those who were in school. Similarly these 
states ranked third and forty-third, respectively, in their ability to 
support education, defining ability in terms of income per child 
five to seventeen years of age. 

The best financed school systems in the United States were spend- 
ing $6000 or more per classroom unit in 1940 as contrasted with 
expenditures of less than $100 per classroom unit in some of the 
poorest schools—a difference of 60 to 1. There were wide disparities 
of school support within the states as well as marked differences in 
average level of support among the various states.? 

According to the 1940 census, approximately 60 percent of the 
people twenty-five years of age and older had not gone to school 
beyond the eighth grade and nearly 4 percent had had no formal 
schooling at all.” The median years of formal schooling completed 
by persons twenty-five years of age and older were: 


Urban Rural nonfarm Rural farm 


Native white . 89 8.7 8.3 
Nonwhite i 6.8 5.1 44 
Total i 8.8 8.6 8.1 
ay É S ost NS 
in Co Nao malena Eugene S. Unfinished Business in American Education. Washington, 


* fbid., p. 4, 12. ation and American Council on Education, 1946. p. 3, 13, 21, and 26. 
TU. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940. 


Net Bet 1. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1943. 
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In 1914 public elementary- and secondary-school expenditures 
were 32 percent of the combined tax revenues of state and local 
governments. Since that time the percents have moved downward 
to: 30 percent in 1920; 29 percent in 1934; and 27 percent in 1943." 

And if further evidence were needed of educational shortages, one 
has only to note the mounting problem of inadequate school housing, 
the shortage of qualified teachers, the recent lag in teachers’ salaries 
as living costs have risen, and the all-too-frequent absence in school 
programs of highly important types of instruction and service. Later 
chapters of this Yearbook more fully document the distance which 


yet remains between the ideal of equal opportunity in education and 
the kinds and amounts of schooling we now provide. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


Significant for any valid judgment of the present American scene 
is the question: What percent of the people get what percent of the 
nation’s money income? Figure I shows the distribution in 1929, 
1936, and 1941—the heyday of prosperity, the period of depression, 
and the beginning of a wartime recovery.’ Attention is directed to 
the bottom and top layers of the income Pyramid—incomes of less 
than $1000 and those of $5000 or more. The percent of people in the 
low-income group is much higher than the percent of national income 
which they receive. Conversely, the small percent of people in the 


high-income group receive substantial percents of the total national 
income. 


LEVELS OF LIVING IN DIFFERENT COMMUNITIES 


Whenever comparative data are assembled for communities 
greatly different in type, contrasts such as are shown in the following 
Prewar studies regularly appear. There is no reason to question the 
existence of similar differences today. 

The residents of the two Chicago communities contrasted below 
are both predominately native born—in one community they are 
almost entirely white, in the other predominately Negro. In one 
community the percent of business and professional persons is high; 


8 National Edu 
Research. Bulletin 
wane aurcs Moulton, Harold G.; America’s Capacity To Consume. 
Bureau of Labor S s a 29); U. S. Department of Labor, 
Tossa On, D. C.: Superintendent of Docus, e Nation's Families in Wartime, Bulletin No. 723. 
1935-36 and for 1941) iments, Government Printing Oifice, 1942. p. 2 (data for 
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FIGURE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL INCOME, 1929, 1936, and 1941 
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1936 


1941 


Am. Assn. of School Administrators 


in the other, unskilled and semi-skilled wage earners predominate. 
Other significant differences were these:’° 


Community A Community B 
Birth rates per 1000 population........ 10.4 17.5 
Death rates per 1000 population. ....... 6.7 21.3 
Infant death rates per 1000 live births. . 36.3 97.6 
Tuberculosis sickness rates per 10,000. ... 5.79 67.69 
Average school grade completed... . > HA 7.16 
Median rental (1934) .. = 2 $44.29 $18.98 
Percent of families on relief (1934) ... 1.97% 63.61% 


10 Wirth, Louis, and Furez, Maren, editors. Local Community Fact Book, 1038. Chicago: Chicago 


Recreation Commission, 1938. 75 
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In another prewar analysis of urban communities, the author 
points to the city slum as a financial as well as moral liability. os 
one community he found that the city's tax income was $225,000, 
whereas the maintenance cost of the district was $2,000,000—deficit 
$1,775,000. In another, the tax income was $28,000, the maintenance 
cost $275,000— deficit $247,000. And from a third city slum the 


taxes collected were $1,200,000; the maintenance cost was $3,200,000 
—deficit $2,000,000." 


THE NATION'S HEALTH 


Selective service rejected some 5 
service because of some physical, 
This represented a rate of one i 
states a majority of those c. 
or higher rates of disabilit 
sumably the rate is much 
is far from satisfactory. 


;000,000 young men for military 
mental, or educational deficiency. 
n every three examined. In several 
alled up had to be rejected.'? If the same 
y apply in the total population, and pre- 
higher, the present level of national health 


Furthermore, health conditions, no less than school opportunities 
vary greatly from place to place and from one group to another. For 
example, in 1943, the death rate among Negroes bis about Bus: 
fourth higher than among whites. The death rate for Negro babies 
during the first year of life was 62 out of every 1000 live births as 
compared with 37 per 1000 for white babies. Maternal deaths for 
Negro mothers were 51 for every 10,000 live births, as compared 
with 21 per 10,000 live births in the case of white mothers.'* Gen- 
erally speaking, the health level is lowest for all economically under- 

rivileged groups. 
: Related mi ie differences in health status is the fact that health 
Services are unequally distributed. In rural communities, especially; 
health services are meager. Differences that exist among the states 
are indicated by the following contrasts, found in 1940." 
Hospital beds—Wisconsin, 1 Der 154 persons; South Carolina, 1 per 749. 
Dentists—Oregon, 


t 1 per 990 Persons; Mississippi, 1 per 5263. 
Physicians—Tllinois, l per 695 persons; Alabama, 1 per 1250. 


i Census, Summary of Vital Statistics, 1943. Special 
Reports, Vol. 22, No. 1. Washington, D. C.: Superintei 
1945. 21 p. 


14 Winslow, C. -E. A. Health Care 
Public Affairs Committee. 1945. 32 p. 
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The status of mental health, too, is cause for grave concern. Altho 
comprehensive data are not readily available, the extent of malad- 
justment is known to be great. Even among elementary-school 
children in a typical Midwest county, a recent survey found evidence 
of poor mental health of some degree of seriousness in one case out 
of every five.'* 


THE LAND AND THE FARMER 


Agricultural surveys indicate that some 50,000,000 acres of once 
good crop-land have been ruined for further cultivation, while an- 
other acreage of equal proportions has been badly damaged. This 
land, in all, exceeds the area of the three great corn-belt states of 
Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa. Seventy-five percent of our total crop-land 
is now subject to soil erosion and therefore is threatened with 
eventual extreme depletion.’® 

A second factor in land-use is the question of farm ownership. 
Do current trends represent a preface to peasantry? In 1880 there 
was one tenant to every three farm owners; in 1940 there were 2.5 
tenants to every 3.75 owners. Between 1880 and 1935 farm tenancy 
increased 180 percent; farm ownership, only 32 percent." 


HOUSING 


The shortage in housing units which developed during the war 
and has persisted far beyond it, the inappropriate and wholly un- 
satisfactory kind of housing so widely used in both rural and urban 
communities, the present inflated costs of homes and real estate— 
these and related problems of national housing are matters of 
common knowledge—if not of general public concern. But this is no 
new problem. Long before World War II it was definitely in the 
making. 

Experts in the field of housing usually say that no family should 
obligate itself to buy a house that costs more than twice the family’s 
yearly income. Yet, if that advice is sound, what proportion of the 
people have been able to follow it? The situation in Philadelphia, 


"Ohio State University, Department of Rural Economics and Rural Sociology. Bulletin No. 195. 
Columbus, Ohio: the University, 1947. (Mimeo.) ji 

?? Bennett, H. H. “Our Soil Can Be Saved.” Farmers in a Changing World. 1940 Yearbook of Agri- 
culture, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1941. 


1 Vance, R. B. Farmers without Land. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 12. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, 1937. 32 p. 
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in 1930, was rather typical of the prevailing prewar ratio between 
housing supply and demand.** 


No houses were built in the $4000 class for 48.3 percent of the city’s families 
who had incomes below $2000. 


16.8 percent of the houses built were in the $4000 to $6000 class, but 27.8 
percent of the city’s families had incomes from $2000 to $3000. 


51 percent of the houses built were in the $6000 to $8000 class—11.7 percent 
of the city’s families had incomes from $3000 to $4000. 


19.2 percent of the houses built were in the $8000 to $10,000 class—4.7 
percent of the city’s families had incomes from $4000 to $5000. ‘i 


7.1 percent of the houses built were in the $10,000 to $12,500 class—3.3 
percent of the city's families had incomes from $5000 to $6000. 


5.9 percent of the houses built were in the “above $12,500” class—4.4 
percent of the city’s families had incomes in excess of $6000, 


OTHER AREAS 


If national practice were reviewed in other segments of our eco- 
nomic and social life, the same lag would appear between practice 
and ideals as has been briefly documented for selected items. This is 
not to say that progress has been lacking, or that democracy cannot 
reach its ideals. The disparity, on the contrary, must be accepted 
as a spur to greater effort, particularly in education which, as has 
been said, is “the American road to culture.” 


The Anatomy of Our Problem 


A sample of national practices, chosen deliberately and avowedly 
from among those which are in conflict with democratic ideals, has 
now been set opposite the selected excerpts from “The American 
Scriptures.” If it is asked, “Which one of these ‘bad’ practices vio- 
lates which one of the ‘good’ ideals?” no answer can be given. Social 


life 1s not that simple. “Cause” is a web or network of relations, not 
a chain of action 


(practices) to en 
in the measure in which 


als, 
that 


38 Philadelphia Housi iati ing ij i 
T phia Housing Association. Housing in Philadelphia, 1930, Philadelphia: the Association, 
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in all societies some such gap exists. The task of achieving agreement 
on ideals, to say nothing of the task of reaching them, is a difficult 
one at best. Especially is this true in a society as young and dynamic 
as ours; so greatly mixed in its ethnic, racial, class, and creedal 
composition; with such conflicts of interests; with such variations 
in the degree of goodwill as exist among our people. 

It is well to remind ourselves that, “A society can exist only when 
a great number of men consider a great number of things in the 
same point of view; when they hold the same opinions upon many 
subjects, and when the same occurrences suggest the same thoughts 
and impressions to their minds."'? America meets this condition— 
after a fashion. The people are joined by these bonds, tenuous tho 
they may be, but less securely in time of peace than in time of war— 
when their “neck and hide" as well as their ideals are in peril! 
Somehow, we must increase the strength of these bonds and, in that 
process, the American public school must assume a vital role. 

A better society, one in which the gap between ideals and practices 
is narrower than at present, can be had by bringing about two 
improvements. These are (a) improved human behavior and (b) 
improved institutions. The first can be effected only thru the second 
and, paradoxically enough, the second can be accomplished only in 
the measure that the behavior of the good and the wise embodies 
and multiplies itself in better institutions. 

This emphasis on institutions does not deny that we live in a per- 
sonal world and that the final question to ask about any social 
order is, “What kind of men does it make?" But men are made thru 
association, and association takes place within institutions. We can 
no more secede from institutional life than we can secede from the 
human race. Every generation in a democrary, therefore, is obligated 
to leave to the one which follows it a better culture than was be- 
queathed to it. This it can do only thru the improvement of its 
institutions. 


The Function of Institutions 


In much the same way that habits serve individuals by organizing 
and integrating their activities, institutions serve societies. They are 
the forms thru which individuals act in concert and thus permit 


* Tocqueville, Alexis C. de. Democracy in America. Vol. I. Translation by Henry Reeve. New York: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1899. p. 398. 
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their societies to persist in time and space. Were it not for institutions 
each newborn infant would enter upon a social void. But thanks 
to the nature and activity of institutions, his capacities, tendencies, 
and impulses are shaped and fixed in purposeful ways—purposeful 
for his self-realization within the only possible context, that of 
institutions. 

Thus, the integration which a given society enjoys at any time, 
as well as its continued existence thru time, is possible because of its 
institutional organization. Institutions possess a kind of immortality 
—at least quasi-immortality. While individuals take the short view, 
institutions take the long view. They can do this because they outlive 
their founders. But, as has been implied, men can take the long 
view thru the immortalization which institutions give to their ac- 
complishments. 

Let us imagine a return to the village of our childhood. Three 
decades and more had elapsed since we left it. How great was our 
disappointment when old friends we expected to see were no longer 
there. We had forgotten: they too had left. Instead of old friends 
we found only old institutions. 

There was the depot at the foot of Main Street. Old John Reynolds 
had gone, but the station house remained. The man was dead but the 
institution—symbol and mechanism for insuring communication and 
transportation—lived on. It had been there before Old John. It was 
still there, giving structure, balance, and pattern to activities which 
would, without it, have to start anew not only each year but each day. 

There was the little-better-than-shanty where the Gazette ran 
off its weekly ration of village and farmside gossip, gossip which 
had been heard but which was each "Thursday institutionalized into 
print. Uncle Billy did not peer out at us over his steel-rimmed 
Spectacles. He too had gone. So had the old hand press, and some 
> the cobwebs. But the Press was there, and a new editor—never 

ind his name. The institution had stayed. 


ie x cy frame school where we “went” to Miss Parmalee was now 
igh school, and had earned for itself, at long last, a coat of brick 


see and a companion building which housed “the grades." Mr. 
orter, the principal, Was not there; nor were any of those who 
taught with him. Only the institution re 


of the culture and patt , passer-on 
erner of suc i ; 
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This illustration suggests a division of labor between institutions. 
When we say that ours is a complex society, we say, in effect, that 
it is a complex pattern of institutions in each of which a fairly 
distinctive set of pattern-making activities operates. In political in- 
stitutions the patterns of thought and action which provide the mold 
for the “good society” are developed. Within our economic institu- 
tions emerges the pattern of ideas and practices which materialize 
in economic goods—the means of subsistence. In the institutions 
called cultural, center those experiences out of which come forms 
of thought and action which manifest themselves in how we bring 
up our children, how we worship, and what our standards of beauty 
are. It is to the latter category of institutions, the cultural group, 
that the school belongs.” 
Thus far, the moral function of institutions has not been explicitly 
stated. It inheres in the fact that the perpetuation of a culture is, in 
the final analysis, perpetuation of a way of life, and hence of a set 
of moral ideals and practices. Institutions, then, are the ultimate 
trustees of the culture. Institutions serve their society best when they 
not only keep its faith but pass it on better than they received it. In 
the measure that they fail at this task, the gap between ideals and 
practice widens. In the measure that they succeed, the gap between 
them narrows. 
The core of every society is a set of ideals. But ideals require 
something more than to be stated or held. They require also to be 
brought about. Abundant evidence has been given in this chapter 
that the ideals of American democracy have not been sufficiently 
brought about. This being the case, it is a grave question how long 
they can be held. Mere lip service can hardly be expected to hold 
them. They are best and strongest held when practiced. In fact they 
can only be truly held, and had, in the measure that they are put 
into practice. That they are put into practice thru institutions follows 
from the axiom that man’s activity takes place in institutions, The 
question remains: How adequate are our institutions in furnishing 
at pattern of activities which wi ; 
B x society? In shorter ved p ALERT Ps xs Ephes 
S ; How well do our 

institutions, including our schools, discharge their trusteeship? 
æ A disservice would be performed if it were not noted that the division of labor among institutions 
set forth here assumes a simplicity and an absolute "separation of powers" which, in fact, does not 


exist. It is, however, legitimate and useful to the purposes at hand to treat institutions as if they 
performed distinctly different and completely separable functions. 
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Old Ideals—New Conditions 

If we wish our ideals to live, we must guarantee the climate in 
which they caz live. Institutions provide that climate. 

Included in the testaments from "The American Scriptures" was 
the ideal, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor.” Certainly we wish that 
ideal to flourish. But do the institutional arrangements necessary 
for its fulfilment in our time differ from those of the time in which 
this commandment was given? That they do can hardly be denied. 
The Galilean social scene was a simple one. It was a rural and 
provincial society composed chiefly of closely-knit, self-sufficient vil- 
lages. Tribal and family ties were strong. The people knew each 
other intimately and could practice the primary virtues of love, 
mutual aid, and brotherliness in a truly personal and emotional way. 
The society of presentday America is a far cry from that of the 
Galilean village. How can true neighborliness be sustained and 
strengthened in our kind of society? 

The solution lies in distinguishing between the literal injunction 
to “love thy neighbor” and the spirit of the injunction. The end is 
still desirable, but the old means are no longer adequate. Mannheim 
points out that “it is possible to love your neighbor whom you know 
personally but it is an impossible demand to love people of a wider 
area whom you do not know."?' The commandment, he says, should 
be interpreted or “translated” according to the conditions of modern 
society—now involving worldwide obligations. This translation can 
be effected by adapting or developing modern institutions to carry 
out in a complex society the primary virtues of sympathy and 
brotherliness. 

The Golden Rule, a related ideal which might well have been 
included in the testaments, offers another instance of the need to 
translate ancient precepts into modern terms. Not so long ago the 
needs of the poor, or at least some of the needs of some of the poor, 
Were met thru personal and quite private acts of charity. The kindly 


disposed among the well-to.d. 
| Í -to-do sought out l 
basis of individual judgmen Hd kaa e hA 


ts, undertook to make their lot an easier 
a Ejus form of relief was, at best, sporadic. With the growth 
2: 1 : increased mobility of the population, and the consequent 
i cea ization of human contacts, that form of relief fell of its 
weight. A form of charity which Was workable, at least to 
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degree, in communities which afforded something like intimate and 
stable human relations proved dangerously inadequate under changed 
conditions of life. To meet these new conditions charity assumed 
new institutional forms. The principle of the Golden Rule, which 
had earlier motivated men to act solely in a personal and private 
capacity, continues to operate, but in the form of a United Charity, 
a Community Chest, and, on an even more democratic basis, thru a 
nationwide program of social security. 

What these illustrations say, in effect, is this: Some of the insti- 
tutional arrangements which were adequate for a simple society are 
inadequate for an advanced society. The ideals of neighborliness and 
charity still are worthy to be practiced by all, but they cannot now 
be implemented unless we understand that the institutions which 
once were suitable for their practice are no longer adequate. 


The Dual Task of the Public School 


The foregoing analysis has important implications for the public 
school. As John Dewey has pointed out, the school alone cannot 
produce the desirable intellectual and moral changes, the changes 
in attitudes and dispositions of thought and purpose, which can give 
either today’s or tomorrow’s society its best stature. Any such view 
ignores the fact that school education is but one among many edu- 
cational forces. The limitations of the school, however, need not 
discourage us. We need to know that it has a unique and vital role 
in the great task of social improvement. Institutions have been 
characterized here as the instruments thru which societies achieve 
integration and continuity. Institutions have been called the social 
“pattern-makers” and collective time-binding agencies. Thru them 
all runs the path which ties past to present, and present to emerging 
future. Moreover, thru the school, in a manner characteristic of no 
other institution in our society, runs the road to culture on which 
we have embarked. 

To the public school, unique among institutions, falls the task of 
providing the experiences thru which its students develop the fullest 
complement of patterns necessary to the success of the democratic 
experiment. Among them are the patterns of home-maker, skilful 
artificer of things and ideals, appreciator of the beautiful, wise 
buyer and consumer, intelligent chooser from among alternative and 
often conflicting moral goals, policy-maker, and myriads more. 
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This does not gainsay that other institutions, such as the home, 
the church, and the press, share these functions. But their tasks 
differ. The home and the church are private and sacred. The press 
certainly is vested with a public interest and is, without doubt, 
secular. The nation’s school system is both public and secular. But 
is not the school also a sacred institution—sacred at least in the 
sense in which its task has just been identified? Indeed, this is its 
unique character: it is both sacred and secular! What man has 
hoped and striven for over the ages and across the boundaries of 
race, nation, class, creed, language, climate, and custom—he still 
hopes and strives for. To teach these ideals, which this generation 
and each succeeding one must know, is the sacred task of the public 
school. 

Democracy’s ideals must be known by heart. This does not mean 
that they are to be known by rote. Exactly the opposite. They must 
be known in terms of what they mean, how they can be had, and 
how they can be improved. Only thus are they known by heart, as 
we here use that term. They must also be known by reason. However 
noble may be the ideals of a society, they need to be made effective. 
And they can be made effective in whatever measure the children 
of men can be taught how to control the means for making them 
effective. 

For such tasks neither the schools of yesterday, nor indeed the 
best schools of today, will suffice. There is a larger role for educa- 
tion and the school as a dynamic social institution must be adapted 
to new and broader functions. If democracy’s ideals are to be 
Progressively realized, then each individual must be equipped with 
the tools necessary for appropriate social action. Without the use 
of reason and intelligence those ideals upon which we have set our 
hearts can only be contemplated, they cannot be truly ad. Purpose- 
ful social change can be brought about in either of two ways: by the 
f reason. “Naked power” is the method 
is the method which reason uses. Is it 
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Is it well with the child? 
—OLD TESTAMENT, II Kings 4:26 


Things To Do... 


X In cooperation with all agencies and organizations that are 
concerned with child growth and development, plan a program of 
early childhood education that will be available, on a voluntary- 
attendance basis, to every child in your community. 


* Develop all nursery schools and kindergartens as integral parts 
of the primary schools. 


K Explore the possibilities of obtaining state and federal funds 
for nursery schools and kindergartens. 


* Evaluate what is being done, and develop plans to improve the 
parent-education aspects of early childhood education. 


* Make comparative studies of the health and later school achieve- 
ment of children who enter first grade with and without previous 
school experience. 


* Make sure that the school environment of young children is 
clean, attractive, safe, and healthful. 


X Employ teachers for young children whose personal qualities 
and professional preparation meet high standards. 


K Explore the possibilities of preparental education for high- 


school classes thru their participation in nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens. 


* Work for whatever changes in legislation are needed in your 
state to bri 


ing the advantages of early childhood education within 
reach of every child. 
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Educational Opportunities 


for Young Children 


pa EDUCATION, rightly conceived, extends from infancy 
to adolescence, with the so-called preschool, primary, and 
upper elementary periods organized as sequential units of an inte- 
grated program. For reasons to be presented later, early childhood 
education should be considered not only as an integral part of the 
elementary-school program but as the very foundation of the public 
school system. Hence, every effort that is made to extend and en- 
rich the school opportunities of the children of America may quite 
Properly stem from the educational needs of children under six. 

Educational growth is continuous. Most of an individual’s later 
educational experiences have their roots in early childhood. The 
period from birth to six years of age is one of especially rapid 
growth and development, and one in which the child’s experiences 
largely determine his personality pattern. For large numbers of 
children education, even before the age of six, needs to include cor- 
rective and remedial experiences to offset unfavorable conditions, 
unwise guidance, or both. These and other facts suggest that the 
usually accepted range of public education is much too narrow— 
that opportunities for systematic education should be extended 
downward to the younger children who, thus far, have been ex- 
cluded almost entirely from our schools. 

Any significant downward extension of the school program can 
be accomplished only as rapidly as school administrators, thruout 
the nation, recognize the need for it and accept their responsibility 
in developing the essential public endorsement and support which 
at a hs Min frs eee Se ni 
S s Eos) es expressed it, “opinion form- 
ing men seizing historic moments." 


The Reasons for Early Childhood Education 


The significance of early childhood education is recognized to- 
day as never before. Among the influences which have helped 
to create awareness of the younger children's needs have been: (a) 
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the kindergartens that have been established, and the scientific 
evidence accumulated with respect to their value; (b) the experi- 
mental child development centers, with parent education as an 
integral part of the program; (c) the federally aided child-service 
centers, popularly known as the WPA and Lanham Act nursery 
schools; and (d) the exceptionally large amount of publicity recently 
given to children’s needs thru syndicated news columns, articles 
in popular and scientific magazines, radio programs, educational 
films, and a few novels and entertainment films which have por- 
trayed the effects of various factors on child growth and develop- 
ment. The essential foundation for all these influences is an exten- 
sive program of basic research such as can be cited in few other 
areas of educational endeavor. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 

The establishment of schools for young children cannot of itself 
guarantee that all their needs will be met. However, in the modern 
world failure to provide school opportunities for them, as a sup- 
plement to home guidance and care, is a form of social and edu- 
cational neglect. Merely to catalog some of the basic needs of 
younger children is enough to suggest the importance of definite 
school programs for them, not because the home is relinquishing 
its traditional guidance function, but because the combined efforts 
of both the modern home and school need to be focused on this 
difficult and vital task. A well-planned school program for young 
children helps to supply such basic needs as these: 


1. Children need to group up. They need to become independent 
of adult help and guidance, gradually but steadily; to learn to 
share Possessions; to control anger; and to accept responsibility 
as leader and as follower. 


2. Children need to develop the inner self. They should have 
mple opportunity to express their thoughts and feelings, to exer- 
cise their creative Powers, and to preserve their curiosity and spirit 
xperiences with art, music, literature, nature, 
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4. Children need to learn to live with others than members of 
their own families. They should be able to live, work, and play 
acceptably with other children their own age. They should develop 
a sense of belonging which affords them ample security with older 
and younger children, with adults, and, eventually, with all kinds 
of people in all walks of life. 


5. Children need adult guidance. The sympathetic, understand- 
ing guidance of happy, well-adjusted adults helps children to 
develop the confidence, insights, skills, and attitudes they need to 
make them feel at home in their ever enlarging world. 


6. Children need freedom to play. They should be able to give 
natural and full expression to their energies in surroundings that 
are clean, healthful, and reasonably safe from the serious acci- 
dent hazards so commonly found in uncontrolled environments. 


7. Children need a rich, challenging environment. The child’s 
environment should offer both indoor and outdoor space. Many 
materials should be at hand for his use, and there should be con- 
stant opportunity for him to do things: to construct, to explore, 
and to experiment in his own childish way, and on his own develop- 
mental level, with satisfying results. 


8. Children need a balanced day and life. The child’s schedule 
should give him time and opportunity for rest, work, and play. 
It must include those eating, sleeping, washing, dressing, and toi- 
leting experiences so essential during early childhood to the estab- 
lishment of sound basic habits. 


The fact that some homes go much farther than others in min- 
istering to these basic needs does not gainsay the need of school 
opportunities by virtually all young children. It only means that 
the variety and kinds of school experiences for some young chil- 
dren should be quite different from those for others, 


Research and experience have shown the value of nursery schools 


be noted. 
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Children of low income families—Families that must live at 
the subsistence level often cannot provide their children, thru 
their own independent efforts, with the bare necessities for normal 
physical, mental, and social growth. This extremity is both a 
responsibility and a challenge to those who plan for the education 


of young children. The scope of the problem has been indicated 
roughly by Levinger and Murphy: + 


- . - Before the war nearly two-thirds of the children in urban areas were 
living in families whose income was less than the equivalent of $1260 a year for 
a family of four, the minimum income needed for a “maintenance standard of 
living.” Rural families, with lower incomes, have more children. 


Exceptional children—A later chapter in this volume deals with 
the educational needs of exceptional children. Information is 
given in that chapter about the more common types of deviation 
and specific recommendations are offered with respect to a suit- 
able program of special education. The point which merits special 
emphasis here is that the education of exceptional children should 
begin as early as possible. The early discovery of children's handi- 
caps and prompt attention to any remedial work or therapy that 
is required often mean the difference between success and failure 
in coping with children's problems. 


Children whose home environment is restricted —A great many 
young children grow up in an environment where play equipment 
and both indoor and outdoor play space are too limited for whole- 
some exercise of the proper type and amount. Children who live 
in apartments often would fall in this class, but so also would 
children living in other types of homes in crowded metropolitan 
areas and those living in substandard dwellings in both rural and 
urban areas. In isolated rural areas, too, young children often are 
Socially handicapped. Only children, especially, and children in 
small families are likely to have few or no companions their own 


age. In this connection, it is significant that four-fifths of the 
nation's families in 1940 with children under ten years of age had 
not more than two children per family more than half, had only 
one child.* ; 
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The children who are born into itinerant or migrating families 
often lack the advantages even of a poor home for any significant 
length of time. Not only do they lack a suitable place to play but 
also that foundation of security which is provided by belonging 
to a social group. The fact that many young children are included 
in the migrant group is rather clearly implied by 1946 data which 
show that the greatest number of families on the move are (a) 
those having “heads” under twenty-five years of age, and (b) those 
headed by veterans.* 


Children without normal parental guidance—Broken homes and 
tense family situations deprive many children of the affection they 
need and of daily contacts with understanding, well-adjusted 
parents. Pension reports for 1945 show, for example, that there 
were 50,000 World War II widows and 500,000 disabled veterans 
receiving pensions.® Also, in 1946, the proportion of women serving 
as heads of families—taking the place of both father and mother— 
had increased to 10 percent as compared with 6 percent at the 
beginning of the war period." Conditions such as these, together 
with the appallingly large number of homes where relationships are 
strained or already are broken by divorce, disrupt normal home 
life and rob children of the security and sense of well-being which 
they should experience. 

Sometimes the difficulty is mere lack of understanding and lack 
of ability on the part of the parents. Inexperienced, uneducated, 
busy, and sometimes disinterested parents are, as a group, poorly 
qualified to give their children the continuous guidance they ought 
to have. 


The guidance needs of all children—Provision of early educa- 
tion for virtually all children beyond the age of three years—not 
the creation of a few special nursery schools and kindergartens 
for "problem children"—is the task which school administrators 
face. The special needs which have just been pointed out are 
important; but they must not become the focal point in educa- 
tional thinking and planning. In developing a larger and richer 
program of education for young children, the needs and interests 
of all the children must be kept steadily in view. 6 

* Ibid., p. 4. (Data from the U. S. Bureau of the Census.) 


5 Ibid., p. 8. (Data reported by the U. S. Dej 
i y «5. Department of Labor. 
° Ibid., p. 6. (Data from the U. S. Bureau of the Census.) d 
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SOCIAL NEEDS 


The development of school programs for younger children is 
justified not only by their direct contributions to child welfare, but 
also by their many contributions to modern society. From numer- 
ous social situations which imply the need for earlier schooling, 
the following illustrations may be cited. 


Home and family life needs to be strengthened. All parents need 
the opportunity and special incentive to study child growth and 
development. They need to learn how to guide their children wisely 
and how to shun the pitfalls of inexperienced or unwise procedure. 
The long-term trend toward a lower birth rate, especially for mid- 
dle- and upper-class families, has meant less and less experience 
with children for the average parent. Furthermore, the great major- 
ity of parents, now as well as formerly, undertake the major task 
of their lives with no preparatory orientation. Even if preparent 
education had been offered in all high schools and colleges a gen- 
eration ago, the majority of those who now are the parents of 
young children would not have been reached. For in 1940, the 
typical American citizen had only an eighth-grade education, and 
the number of illiterates was approximately as large as the number 
of college graduates. Such data reveal the urgent need of parent 
education, which can be met, at least in p 
for the younger children in which parents and teachers cooperate. 
In many instances, nursery schools start as cooperative enterprises, 
with the home rather than the school taking the initiative in launch- 
ing them. 

Fathers who have been in the armed forces recently are especially 
likely to need help in understanding young children. They have 
had to miss an important period in their children’s lives. They 
them; or, on the contrary, they may expect 


: Te grown up than their years permit. Some 
will even expect their child 


art, by school programs 
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1. Parents visit to observe teachers’ practices in handling children’s problems. 

2. Parents assist with child care and guidance, each parent spending a half- 
day each week—or more, or less—at school. 

3. Conferences on the developmental needs of children are held between parents 
and teachers, and with other specialists as needed. 

4. Informal study groups on family life and child development are organized 
for parents and expectant parents. 

5. A parent-teacher organization is maintained to promote cooperation between 
home and school. 

6. The school library obtains and distributes books, magazines, films, and other 
visual-aids materials on the growth and guidance of young children. 

Care is needed when the mother is employed. Families in which 
the mother works outside the home have special need of child care 
centers for their young children—a good place for them to live 
and grow while the parents must be away from them. Before 
World War II, about one-fourth of the women with children under 
ten years of age worked outside their homes. In 1944, more than 
a third were similarly employed. By 1950 it is estimated that the 
proportion still will be about 28 percent.' The majority of these 
women will work not from choice but from necessity. 


Society needs to capitalize upon the leadership of young mothers. 

There are many creative and well-educated women who have tal- 
ents and services which society can ill afford to lose. Among such 
valuable members of the community are: teachers, nurses, doctors, 
lawyers, technicians, artists, and women skilled in various kinds 
of productive and distributive services which raise the standards 
of living and make life finer and richer. Unless the community pro- 
vides a place where young children are well cared for during the 
working day, many parents are forced to make choices any one 
of which cheats society. Some give up their jobs; others delay 
having children, or limit the size of their families more strictly than 
they would otherwise do. 
“Laboratories” on child development are needed. Girls and boys 
in the advanced classes of high schools and colleges need oppor- 
tunities to observe and to help with some phases of child care. This 
opportunity a nursery school, child care center, or kindergarten 
can provide. Moreover, such demonstration laboratories should be 
extended to all students, not alone to those in home economics and 
vocational education. 


7 Ibid., p. 7. (Statistics from the U. S. Department of Labor.) 
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A similar need exists in the case of community workers whose 
full-time vocations, or major extravocational interests, involve child 
care. Among those who typically participate in an integrated 
program of child development are: Sunday School teachers, nurses 
aids, and workers in recreational centers, libraries, and welfare 
organizations. Finally, child development centers in public schools 
constitute an essential part of the laboratory arrangement of many 
teachers colleges and other professional schools. 


Every mother needs some free time. Every woman needs enough 
free time to be a person as well as the mother of a young child. 
In this “servantless” society, she needs time to do the shopping, 
to be with other members of her family, and to participate in 
church, civic, and recreational activities. 


Present Educational Services for Young Children 


Scarcely a beginning has been made on the broad Program of 
early childhood education to which the needs of children and society 
so clearly point. The most 
recent facts available show 
that only about one in ten 
of the nation’s two- to 
five-year-old children can 
now attend school, the 
great majority of these 
being enrolled in the nurs- 
ery schools and kindergar- 
tens of the larger cities. 

The kindergarten is the 
Oldest, best known, and 
most frequently provided 
type of educational service 
for young children 


» yet only about one in five of the nation's five- 
to kindergarten facilities. As one might reason- 
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portant role. Wherever five-year-old children are attending rural 
Schools—and in 1942 there were about 100,000 such cases—most 
of them probably are enrolled in first-grade classes rather than in 
a program well suited to their stage of development.'^ 

Enrolment in public kindergarten reached its highest peak in 
1930 but dropped rapidly during the depression. Between 1934 
and 1944 it increased about 100,000 from the depression setback, 
a major influence in the recovery being the special conditions and 
needs identified with the war effort." 

Nursery schools, in comparison with kindergartens, have made 
a somewhat slower start. Available records indicate that there were 
3 in 1920, 25 in 1924, 89 in 1928, and only 262 by 1930. The 
first strong influence in bringing them into existence was the interest 
of colleges and universities in child growth and development. 
The general public, by and large, did not become aware that public 
Schools have any responsibility for the education of two-, three-, 
and four-year-olds until federal financial support was given to 
Schools for young children during two national crises—the depres- 
sion and the second world war. During the depression thru the 
Works Progress Administration, and again during the war by 
means of the Lanham Act, the federal government encouraged the 
development of prekindergarten schools. In each case, regrettably, 
the number of such units decreased rapidly as soon as federal aid 
was withdrawn. A lasting result of the program, however, is a 
growing realization on the part of parents and lay leaders as well 
as professional workers that children need, and can profit from, 
the experiences and services which a good nursery school provides. 
Sentiment is mounting for the extension of such services—at 
present on a purely voluntary-attendance basis—to all the nation's 
children. These schools are so vital that they should not be re. 
ec aeo they now are almost entirely, to a few specially privi- 

ged children at one extreme and to a few underprivileged chil- 
dren at the other. 


State legislation relating to the education of young children has 
an important influence over the rate at which various types of 
programs can and do develop as part of the public school system 


? Ibid., p. 23. (Based on the 1942 re i A 
Educa lane Sors were not received fos ae School systems received by the U. S. Office of 
bid., p. 22. » 


H National Society for the Study of Education. op. cit., p. 45-46. 
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A brief look at the present legislative situation, therefore, may be 
helpful in this appraisal. 


The war years, particularly, saw major changes in state legislation relating to 
the provisions of schools for young children. During the years 1942 to 1945, six- 
teen states lowered or adjusted the school-admission age to provide for children 
below six; thirteen states passed permissive laws for the establishment of nursery 
schools, four of them for the emergency only; ten states gave authority to local 
school districts to use their local funds for nursery schools; nine states author- 
ized the use of state funds for kindergartens and one additional state authorized 
the use of state funds for supervision of kindergartens; five states provided state 
funds for emergency “child-care programs,” that is, for children 2 to 14 years of 
age; thirteen states authorized the acceptance of federal funds, usually with spe- 
cific child-care programs in mind. Probably no similar period had ever seen so 
much legislative action related to schools for young children.!? 


The total legal status of education for young children is only 
partially indicated by the “changes” reviewed in the foregoing 
quotation. All the states but one have some type of legislation affect- 
ing the education of children under six. Nearly all the states have 
specifically authorized the establishment of kindergartens. Alto- 
gether, about two-thirds of the states have authorized the use of 
state school funds for the education of children under six years of 
age—a few of them, for children under five. About three-fourths 
of the legislatures have authorized state school authorities to re- 
ceive and distribute federal funds for nursery schools and kinder- 


gartens. In a few states there is legislation referring expressly to 
"child care centers." Several have authorized the establishment 
of nursery schools and kindergartens for exceptional children, par- 
ticularly for those with serious physical handicaps. Nearly half the 
States require a census of children younger than six, and in several 
of these states the children under six are included in the census 
data on which state school allotments are based. Most of the states 
require kindergarten teachers to be certified in the usual way, and 
approximately a fourth of the states now have certification standards 


Which must be met by teachers in nursery schools.'? 


In spite of all these legislative provisions, which may at first 
thought seem to give considerable 


kind : Status to nursery schools and 
indergartens, much remains to be done in the legislative field. 


? National Society for the Stud of Education. op cit., p. 47 
ly E 
13 onal Education Association and An erican Association of School Adm rators, ation: 
National Educa! ci E i hool Admi ators, F iona 
olicies Commission. Educational Services for Young Children. Washi ngton, D. E e i i ssion 
: i igton, C.: the Commission, 
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Significantly, more progress has been made in establishing and 
maintaining public kindergartens in the states which have only 
permissive legislation, together with the right to use state funds for 
kindergartens, than in the states having mandatory legislation but 
providing no state funds for the education of children under six. 


Types of Educational Centers for Young Children 

Differences in needs and purposes have found expression in quite 
varied types of organized educational services for children under 
six. Variation, rather than uniformity, has resulted also, in part, 
from the fact that children’s centers have been organized and oper- 
ated thru the efforts and under the sponsorship of many different 
individuals, organizations, and groups. Some of the types of services 
most frequently found are next described, chiefly to bring out 
the salient differences in their purposes and general patterns of 
organization. 


Nursery-kindergarten units—Altho social planning for the edu- 
cation of young children has been all too rarely done, there seems 
to be at present a healthy growth toward a unified primary school, 
including both nursery school and kindergarten units. In such a 
primary school there is likely to be a nursery-kindergarten unit, 
but children enter the school at perhaps the age of three to remain 
thru the entire period of childhood or at least thru several of 
the elementary grades. The programs of each unit are planned 
in terms of the needs and maturity levels of their respective age 
groups, but there is also the opportunity to emphasize and pro- 
vide for the continuous and sequential aspects of child growth. 
The chief danger in such an organizational pattern lurks in the 
temptation to make the earlier units mere preparatory periods for 
the traditional curriculum of the elementary school. This tendency 
can be successfully resisted, however, if attention is sharply focused 
on pupil needs. 

One step removed from the integrated primary school is a sepa- 
rate nursery-kindergarten unit, accepting children at the age of 
two or three years and carrying them forward until they 
to enter first grade. Even this kind of educational center for young 
children makes for greater flexibility and better adaptation of the 
work to individual pupil needs than if the nursery school and 
kindergarten were separate and unrelated units. 


are ready 
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Any type of unification in the education of young children has 
the further advantage of making the school a natural center of 
family life and family interest. 


Kindergartens—Public kindergartens usually serve the five-year- 
olds, but there is an increasing number of two-year kindergartens 
which children enter at the age of four—or, in a few systems, at 
some specified age lower than four. The modern kindergarten pro- 
gram is flexible and adapted to individual and group needs. It 
emphasizes the mental and physical health needs of the child and 
includes a rich program of indoor and outdoor experiences in music, 
art, rhythms, dramatization, nature study, and literature. While 
the majority of kindergartens have had only half-day sessions, for 
economy reasons, the present tendency is toward a full-day program. 
Parent education is being re-emphasized as one of the main func- 
tions of a kindergarten program, as its founders regarded it when 
the movement was launched over a hundred years ago. In this 
respect, as well as many others, the better nursery school and 
kindergarten programs are similar, except for adaptations appro- 
priate to the maturity of the groups being served. 


Nursery schools—Nursery schools have been developed to meet 
the educational needs of children too young for kindergarten. They 
most frequently accept three- and four-year-old children, altho the 
entrance age sometimes is as low as two years. From their begin- 
ning, the nursery schools, in contrast with certain other types of 
children’s centers, have had a distinctly educational program. 
Mere custodial care is not considered adequate. Their work is 
based on recorded observations of children’s behavior, verified 
information with respect to children’s needs for muscular control, 
social cooperation, and skill in expressing ideas, and upon scientific 


Studies of the effects of the environment on child growth and 
development. 


In most communi 
have been limited t 


side the home, and (d) 
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ever, the parents usually have been enthusiastic about their chil- 
dren’s experiences. This is undoubtedly the chief source of present 
public sentiment in favor of nursery schools and of the demand 
that has begun to come for their continuation and extension. 

As was stated earlier, parent education is an integral part and 
major feature of the better nursery schools. Also, it is fair to state 
that the comprehensive all-day program of the better nursery 
schools has had a definite and constructive influence on the work 
of kindergartens, particularly where both were integral parts of 
the same school systems. 


Child care centers—Federal funds were first made available for 
child care projects during the depression. The children’s centers 
thus established, known as WPA nursery schools, usually were 
sponsored by organizations other than the public schools. More 
recently, however, when federal funds were again appropriated 
for child care centers by the Lanham Act, the great majority of 
them were organized under the sponsorship of the public schools. 
Neither of these federal appropriations had the education of chil- 
dren as its chief purpose. The first was a national relief meas- 
ure and the second sought primarily to increase the nation’s man- 
power by freeing the mothers of small children for war work. Yet 
in both of these social emergencies the children profited from their 
experiences in the child care centers, irrespective of why they 
had been established. 

After federal funds were withdrawn at the close of World War 
II, three states thought the program so important that they made 
state funds available to continue the centers. Elsewhere, many 
centers are continuing to operate with local funds or with the 
support of philanthropic individuals and organizations. Even in 
the case of the centers that have closed for lack of funds, their 
short existence directed widespread attention to the advantages of 
full-day supervision and guidance for young children and strength- 
ened the demand for a downward extension of the public school 
program. 


Research laboratories in child develo pment—Several leading uni- 
versities have established child development centers that are oper- 
ated primarily for research purposes. Their services reach few 
children directly. Yet indirectly they help to improve education for 
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all children, as they gain better understanding of children and their 
development needs. By drawing upon the services of various depart- 
ments of the university, these experimental centers have shown 
both the advantages and the possibilities of widespread coopera- 
tion among interested persons and agencies in providing young 


children with adequate health, educational, welfare, and psycho- 
logical services. 


Demonstration centers—As the professional tr 
who work with children has improved, colleges and universities in 
increasing numbers have added kindergartens and nursery schools 
to their laboratory facilities or have “adopted” those within the 
community or service area of the institution. Such demonstra- 
tion centers have been arranged most frequently for students in 
preparation for teaching, medicine, nutrition, nursing, psychology, 
and welfare work. 

Demonstration centers have also been established in some trade 
and industrial, and home economics schools (with federal subsidies), 
and in some of the special housing projects and other new communi- 
ties in war-production centers. Progressive high schools, too, are be- 
ginning to use nursery schools and kindergartens as laboratory 
centers in preparental education for high-school boys and girls. 
The children’s museums and children’s libraries in some communi- 
ties might also be regarded as demonstration or pilot projects. 


aining of those 


Preschool centers for exceptional children—Special schools, to 
meet the specific physical, mental, or social needs of atypical chil- 
dren, are being developed. The importance of early diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and guidance has been mentioned already. A weakness in 
Some of the special centers thus far available has been their interest 
in children's health needs, sometimes to the exclusion or minimiz- 
ing of Urgent mental, social, or emotional needs. 


Cooperative nursery schools —Altho the nursery school move- 
nent as a whole could 


prise, encouraging the 
erative schools” hav 
Generally they ar 
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services themselves in order to reduce costs. The better coopera- 
tives, however, obtain the services of a well-qualified and experi- 
enced consultant to help plan the program, to supervise and direct 
the educational aspects of it, and to give the necessary guidance 
in meeting problems. Cooperative units have frequently been estab- 
lished on college campuses for children of married students and 
in suburban areas where young parents want better opportunities 
for their children than the community has yet provided. 

Play groups—Neighborhood play groups have probably been the 
most informal and flexible of all the programs for early childhood 
education. They are organized chiefly to provide children with 
socializing experiences. Usually they are half-day programs, tho 
schedules differ and the play groups may operate anywhere from 
one to six days a week. Some of the demonstration play groups 
have been encouraged by the land-grant colleges—to help farm 
women to understand and guide their children’s development. Non- 
school agencies, particularly some of the churches, have experi- 
mented with neighborhood play centers for young children. For the 
most part, the educational programs of play groups are less signifi- 
cant than their socializing effects. Perhaps they serve best in situa- 
tions where only children, children of itinerant workers, children 
in housing projects, rural children, or other socially isolated chil- 
dren do not have access to regular nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens. 

Some Essentials in Early Childhood Education 

Altho conditions and needs vary from one community to another, 
certain elements may be considered essential, or at least desirable, 
in planning educational services for young children. The more 
generally accepted of these common elements are succinctly stated 
here in the hope that they will serve as useful guides in state and 
local planning. 

1. Educational services for young children should be provided 
at public expense and should be available to all children, irrespec- 
tive of race, color, place of birth, or economic status. 

2. While educational opportunities for young children should 
be universally available, attendance at such centers in the years 
immediately ahead should be voluntary rather than compulsory. 

3. The education of young children under six should be organ- 
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ized and administered as an integral part of the public school 
system. 


4. Cooperative working relationships should be developed be- 
tween representatives of the schools and all other community agen- 
cies and organizations concerned with the health and welfare of 
children. Channels should be developed and maintained which 
will assure the maximum in health and welfare services to every 
child. 

5. State and federal fund 


s for early childhood education should 
be obtained to supplement 


local funds. This will be necessary if 
the program is to become available to all children rather than to 
Special groups as in the past. Aid should be granted, too, on some- 
thing more than an "emergency" basis. 


6. The pattern of the educational program for young children 
should be kept flexible. The types of units established and the 
Programs of each of them should be adapted to the needs of the 
individual children, the families, and the community served. 

7. Standards that clearly define an adequate program of early 
childhood education should be set up by parents, teachers, and 
consultants. These standards, then, should be consistently main- 


tained in order to protect the rights and promote the welfare of 
children. 


8. School activities for young children should be carefully 
planned to supplement those of the home. Such a program helps 
the child to achieve unity in his home and school life and assures 
him a balanced day of rich and satisfying experiences. 


9. School activities for young children should be cooperatively 
anned by teachers, parents, and administrators with due atten- 
on to the individual interests and needs of each child. 


10. The physical Surroundings in all children’s centers should 
be attractive, safe, and healthful. All equipment and facilities should 
be selected to meet the daily life needs of the age groups served. 

11. An adequate health 
vision, should be an in 
children under six. 


pl 
ti 


Program, with continuous medical super- 
tegral part of the education program for 


12. The teachers of youn 


8 children should be cultured, healthy, 
happy, warm-hearted, well- 


adjusted persons who understand chil- 
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dren—and adults—and who have been professionally prepared 
to guide and direct children’s activities. 

13. Parents of young children should be encouraged and expected 
to cooperate with the school, participating in the program in any 
way in which their time and abilities permit. Parent-teacher con- 
ferences and family counseling services should be extended to all. 

14. The size of each group in a school for young children should 
be kept small, so that each child may receive individual guidance 
without the group being neglected. The numbers frequently rec- 
ommended are: for children three to four years of age, ten to fifteen 
pupils per teacher; for children four and five years of age, fifteen 
to twenty pupils per teacher. 

15. Local, state, and national groups that are interested in the 
welfare of children—and in the welfare of society—should study 
the needs of children under six and cooperate fully with other 
groups in drafting and securing the enactment of needed legisla- 
tion pertaining to early childhood education. 


*Objection Overruled” 


Many objections are raised to a broad program of education for 
children as part of the public school system. Sometimes these 
originate within the school system itself; at other times they come 
from the ever-present "taxpayer," certain community leaders, 
members of the school board, or perhaps even from some of the 
parents of young children. Usually the objections seem to stem from 


one or more of the following sources: 


1. Lack of acquaintance with the research on child development. 


2. Lack of first-hand experience with young children. 

3. Lack of intimate acquaintance with any nursery school, kindergarten, or 
other type of educational program for children under six. 

4. Lack of understanding of the relationship between the child's early op- 
portunities and experiences and his total physical, mental, and social develop- 
ment. 

5. Lack of appreciation of the relationship between the education, health, and 
welfare of young children and the future security and progress of our nation. 

6. Lack of educational and social statesmanship on the part of those responsible 
for leadership in planning and directing the educational program. 


For the most part, the objections voiced are actually misconcep- 
tions rather than fundamental disagreements. When the misunder- 
standings are cleared away, the objections tend to disappear. To 
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combat the most common objections and misconceptions the fol- 
lowing points need to be clearly established. 


of the earliest years in the child’ 
also the alarming amount of physic 
ment which can be traced to mised 
ing the first six years of life. 


2. Young children from “good” 
It is exceedingly difficult for even 
needs of the young child after th 
needs for companionship, a s, 
experiences, 


homes need school opportunities. 
the best homes to care for all the 
e period of infancy is over—his 
afe physical environment, rich balanced 
and continuous supervision. This is borne out in all the 
Studies of home environment and is implied by the fact that, in 
most communities, it is the better-trained parents from economically 
privileged homes who take the lead in seeking school opportunities 
for their children. 


3. Young children of normal ability need school opportunities, 
In the same category with the misconception that children from good 
homes do not need nursery school and kindergarten opportunities 
is the corresponding argument that children of average or superior 
ability do not need them. Those who hold such opinions admit 
that children’s centers are excellent for children who deviate from 
the average in social, mental, or physical characteristics, but fail 
to see what such schools can do for normal children. Recently, 
however, such children’s centers as the WPA nursery schools and 
the Lanham Act child care centers have conclusively demonstrated 
that early educational experiences are valuable to all children, irre- 
Spective of their levels of ability. It is indefensible to limit early 


education to two small groups of children—the privileged and the 
underprivileged, 


4. The influence of the home is reinforced. Some people fear 
that schools for young children wil] undermine the influence of the 


home. On the Contrary, children's Centers. actually strengthen 
home and family life. Enthusiastic Teports by parents whose 
children have attended nursery schools and Kindergartens and ob- 
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jective evaluations of such programs all point to that conclusion. 
By cooperating with parents and by counseling with them about 
their children's problems, the teachers of young children contribute 
to the happiness and solidarity of the home as well as to the direct 
educational welfare of the children concerned. 


5. Danger from accidents and communicable diseases is reduced. 
One of the most reassuring statements regarding the parents’ nat- 
ural fear of accidents and disease has been issued by the American 
Academy of Pediatrics. This group of well-informed specialists 
points out that children's centers usually afford better health super- 
vision and more safeguards against accidents than the typical 
home. The accident rate for children in well-supervised nursery 
schools and kindergartens is lower than that in homes. And as for 
communicable diseases, the children enrolled in nursery schools 
and kindergartens are as free from them as are children of similar 


ages who are kept at home. 

6. High standards for nursery schools and kindergartens are 
essential. One of the greatest obstacles to the establishment of good 
nursery schools and kindergartens is the attitude on the part of 
parents and the general public that any kind of school, regardless of 
how low its standards, is a good place for young children. They 
think of the program as "just play," or simply as *a convenient 
place to leave the children." They do not realize that play is a 
major educative force and that play should be balanced with work 
and proper rest. They underestimate the importance of wholesome 
diet and health routines established in an environment in which the 


child feels secure, loved, and wanted. 


7. Early education is a proper function of the public schools. 
Since many of the early nursery schools were established for un- 
derprivileged children some have assumed that custodial care is 
sufficient and that such schools should be organized under the wel- 
fare department rather than by the public schools. Even when the 
purposes of a bona fide nursery school are understood, some have 
argued still that they should be set up as separate units, sponsored 
and supervised by some social agency other than the public schools. 
Abundant experience has now been accumulated, however, with 


is American Academy of Pediatrics. Benefits of a Good Nursery School. (A statement prepared for 
the National Association for Nursery Education, 1942.) 
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nursery-kindergarten centers under the sponsorship of public school 
systems, to demonstrate that early education should be sequential. 
These units should be organized as integral parts of the elementary- 


school program, extending public education downward to children 
under six. 


The Importance of Educational Leadership 


The American people quite properly look to school administrators 
for vigorous, courageous, and intelligent leadership in providing 
for the educational needs of their children. In the development of 
educational services for children under six, this constructive leader- 
ship will be expected no less than for any other new area of edu- 
cational achievement. 

In some instances the first step must be to create in the minds 
of parents an awareness of the benefits of early childhood education. 
Frequently, a similar type of “educational salesmanship” will be 
needed with the board of education, the non-patron residents of 


the community, and perhaps even with some members of the 
professional staff. 


Another phase of leadership will consist of finding the neces- 
sary funds to establish and maintain an adequate program. This 
may involve obtaining funds from state or federal sources as 
well as arranging for additional local support. 

A third area of leadership will be the cooperative development 
of plans for an adequate program, followed by the organization 
of appropriate children’s centers as part of the elementary-school 

_ program. In setting up new units for children under six, high 
standards should be maintained in all matters affecting the physical 
environment and, more important, the personnel selected for work 


with young children should have the highest possible personal and 
professional qualities. 


The program of earl 
some communities, on 
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Things To Do... 


* Locate the teen-age boys and girls not now enrolled who should 
be attending high school. 


X* Provide “learner jobs" so that all boys and girls who wish to 


do so may attend high school with self-respect, and without undue 
Sacrifice, 


X Provide at public expense, to the limit of community resources, 
the facilities and services that will do most to make the high school 
effectively free, 


X Seek out available scholarship aid for needy and worthy young 
people. 


* Improve the curriculum to meet the personal, vocational, and 
citizenship needs of all youth. 


* Reorganize the secondary schools if a change in structure will 
facilitate an enriched program. 


* Lead the community to accept its responsibility for older ado- 


lescents thru some appropriate upward extension of the usual high- 
school program, 


* Expand the 


guidance program to provide adequate service for 
all adolescents, 


* i ; : 3 j 
Thru wise selection and continuous in-service education, make 


Sure that the teaching staff under. i, i 
lerstands and ope with 
the problems of youth. ajoin 
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Extension and Enrichment of 
Education for Adolescents 


T PRESENT many able boys and girls who wish to attend high 
A school cannot do so either because the school is inaccessible, 
as in the sand hills of Nebraska; because the income of the parents 
is insufficient, as is the case with some sharecroppers in the South; 
because the breadwinner of the family has died or disappeared; or 
for a variety of other reasons. Why should all these boys and girls 
have the opportunity to attend high school? First of all, democracy 
demands an educated electorate, so that citizens may vote with 
informed minds rather than on the basis of emotion on the con- 
troversial issues which confront them. Also, school attendance allows 
some persons to ascend the social and cultural scale in their com- 
munities—as many have done. Finally, it promotes vocational and 
economic efficiency and serves as a gateway to personal and social 
development. 

Secondary education has had a tremendous growth over the past 
half century. Enrolment in public high schools increased from about 
200,000 in 1890 to more than 6,500,000 in 1940. Thus in 1900 there 
were approximately 500,000 students; in 1910, nearly 1,000,000; 
in 1920, 2,200,000; in 1930, 4,400,000; in 1940, 6,600,000. The 
rate of growth began to slow down about 1930. Moreover, there was 
a sharp decline in high-school enrolments during the war, but the 
increase which came immediately after the war has returned them 
almost to the prewar level and soon may carry them above it. 

The terrific growth of secondary schools made it a tremendous job 
merely to provide housing and to recruit sufficient faculty members 
to assure a teacher in each classroom. Procuring supplies, seating, 
and equipment occupied much of the attention of school administra- 
tors. Sometimes they wished there were not so many in attendance, 
even tho they were proud of the numbers. No foreign country has 
dared to try to send such a large proportion of its teen-age boys 
and girls to secondary schools, altho England now proposes to make 
education compulsory for fifteen-year-olds, later for sixteen-year- 
olds, and ultimately for those seventeen and eighteen years of age.' 


* President of the Board of Education. Education Bill. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1943. p. 8. 
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Making the High School Effectively Free 


Altho the numbers attending secondary schools have grown tre- 
mendously, a considerable proportion of those who should be in 
school still do not attend. According to the 1940 census, approxi- 
mately 8 percent of the fourteen-year-old boys and girls were not 
in school; 12 percent of the fifteen-year-olds; 24 percent of the 
sixteen-year-olds ;and 39 percent of those who were seventeen. Thus, 
21 percent of the boys and girls fourteen to seventeen years of age 
were not in school, and very few of this group had completed the 
high-school program. Furthermore, 71 percent of the eighteen- and 
nineteen-year-old boys and girls were not enrolled in any sort of 
educational institution, 

It is a serious threat to democracy that one out of five fourteen- 
to seventeen-year-old boys and girls is not in school. If we are to 
retain our political liberty, if we are to maintain our integrity and 
independence as a leading world power, we must have an intelligent 
and discerning population. We must know how to find the answers 
to our problems more intelligently than merely to listen to a per- 
suasive voice over the radio. Nor will it do for the citizens of a 
democracy to follow demagogues who promise everything to every- 
one. It is not an accident that dictators grow to power in those areas 
where schools are provided for most meagerly. 


WHY STUDENTS DROP OUT OF SCHOOL 


But why, one may ask, are so many boys 
Seventeen years of age not in high school? Ther 
reasons. A few brilli 
Schools and have go 
Dot profit from sc 
custody in homes 
usually due to un 


and girls fourteen to 
e are, of course, many 
ant students have graduated from the secondary 
ne on to college. Fewer still, so stupid théy could 
hool attendance, have been placed in protective 
for the feeble-minded. Another small segment, 
i speakable home conditions, have become delin- 
vista if not downright incorrigibles, and have been incarcerated in 
a a thsi equivalents. An even smaller number, con- 
marriage, irely of girls, have forsaken the schoolroom for 

The education of chil 
dren to continue i 
tendance. The So 
paying States, is 


E X Patents and their desire for the chil- 
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continue into college, even tho the family must sacrifice insurance 
and savings and must deny itself many comíorts ordinarily con- 
sidered essentials. Altho there are too few research data to indicate 
just how important family educational status is in causing boys and 
girls to persist in high school, what evidence there is, and common 
Observation as well, indicate that family educational level ordinarily 
has a powerful influence upon the amount of formal schooling com- 
pleted. This does not gainsay the thesis, however, that the basic 
reason why young people are not in school is that they cannot afford 
to attend. 


A PIONEER STUDY OF HIGH-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


For more than two decades we have known that children from 
the higher income families continue in school longer than children 
from the lower income groups. Counts made the pioneer study in 
1922, using data from the 1910 census and analyzing it on several 
bases. He also obtained information on 17,265 pupils in the high 
Schools of St. Louis, Seattle, Bridgeport, and Mount Vernon, New 
York. The most important factor in holding power, in his judgment, 
was socio-economic status as indicated by the father's occupation. 

One of the most startling facts disclosed was that the chance 
was sixty-nine times as great that a child would graduate from high 
School if his father was in the professional group as was his chance 
if his father was an unskilled laborer. Counts’ chief conclusions were 
(a) that in the high schools of the four cities included in the study 
such occupational groups as the professional, proprietary, and mana- 
gerial were represented in decidedly greater proportions than groups 
like personal service, public service, and unskilled labor, and (b) 
that the American secondary school was a highly selective institu- 


tion and its pupils a highly selected group. 
FINDINGS FROM THE NATIONAL SURVEY 


In 1932, ten years later, came the National Survey of Secondary 
Education.’ Questionnaires, duplicates of those used a decade earlier, 
were filled out by all students attending high school in Bridgeport 
and Seattle. These data were classified into occupational groups using 


2 Counts, George S. The Selective Character of American Secondary Education. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1922. 162 p. 

3 National Survey of Secondary Education. The Secondary School Population. Monograph No. 4. 
Bulletin 1932, No. 17. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 1933. 
p. 13. 
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Counts’ system of classification and duplicating his procedure as 
accurately as possible. 

For every occupational group in Seattle there was greater pro- 
portionate representation in 1930 than in 1920, indicating that 
high-school education was more popular for all occupational groups 
in 1930 than in 1920. However, the increases in the number of pupils 
in high school for every thousand men forty-five years old and over 
were larger for the higher level occupations than for the less favored 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS PER 1000 MEN 
OVER FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF AGE IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATION GROUPS 


Seattle Bridgeport 


Occupation group 
1920 1930 Increase 1920 1930 Increase 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Próprietors...... xsd us 382 534 152 523 590 67 
Professional scou 801 -413 112 299* 270 —29* 
Managerial........... 623 937 314 580 963 383 
Gommercial. us 158 277 119 239 325 86 
Cleriéal o agen e cuts 1S7. 294. i7 160 181 21 
Building trades. ...... 162 312 150 116 203 87 
Machine trades. ... ... 169 293 124 192 357 165 
Printing trades........ 310 346 36 1135 151 36 
Miscellaneous trades... 38 177 139 56 228 162 
Transportation........ 112 263 151 127 308. 171 
Public service......... 108 262 154 120 309 189 
Personal service....... 40 138 98 90 98 8 
Miners, lumber Workers, 

and fishermen... .. 92 191 99 24d 143 
IE ENAS A 19 92 73 21 154 133 
1 occupations. Gruen “166. 899 456 171 308 137 
wol ute ‘white * 
ice uie g 
Average for Mun “Tess SR OG ee S 485 (110 


favored” occupations. 91 215 PA 93 232 139 


* Number larger for 1921 than in 1931. 
Source: High-school enrolments in Seattle, Washington and Bridgeport, Connectic 
g ts > , > t, 
federal census report for those cities, 1920 and 1930. CAcut, related to the 
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occupations. The average increase was 193 per 1000 for the mana- 
gerial, proprietary, and professional groups; 118 per 1000 for the 
commercial and clerical groups; 112 for the trade groups; 153 for 
the transportation and public service groups; and 86 for the personal 
service and common labor groups. 

For purposes of additional comparison the proportionate repre- 
sentations of the five “white collar” groups were averaged, and the 
same was done for the remaining groups. The average number of 
pupils per 1000 men forty-five and over in the proprietary, profes- 
sional, managerial, commercial, and clerical groups in Seattle in 
1920 was 303 per 1000 and the average for all the remaining groups 
was 91 per 1000. The difference between these is 212 per 1000. In 
1930 the mean of the first five occupational groups was 452 per 1000, 
while the mean of the other groups was 215 per 1000, a difference 
of 237. Hence, in Seattle, the upper and lower occupational levels 
were further apart in 1930 than they were ten years earlier in the 
proportion of children of high-school age who were then enrolled 
in high school. 

Similarly, the data for Bridgeport indicated that, with the ex- 
ception of the professional group, there was a greater proportionate 
representation for each occupational group in the high school in 
1930 than in 1920. The average increase for the combined profes- 
sional, proprietary, and managerial groups was higher than the 
increase in any other combination, being 206 per 1000 as compared 
with an increase of 54 per 1000 for the commercial and clerical 
groups, 115 per 1000 for the trade groups, 185 per 1000 for the 
transportation and public service groups, and 71 per 1000 for the 
personal service and common labor groups. 


THE REGENTS’ INQUIRY 


Consistent with the findings of these early studies were the facts 
developed by the Regents’ Inquiry into the cost and character of 
public education in the state of New York. In 1937 nearly two out 
of three students who had entered New York high schools were drop- 
ping out before graduation. The report states that many of those 
who had most to gain from continued school attendance, those in 
most desperate need of the social and cultural values which can be 
gained from high school, dropped out earliest and in appalling num- 
bers. The following quotation is pertinent: 
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Pronounced economic and social selection operates among high-school pupils a 
New York State as it does in most other states. More than half the boys and girls 
who drop out of school without graduating, as contrasted with fewer than a fifth 
of the graduates, are reported to belong to poor or indigent families. Boys and 
girls whose fathers are engaged in unskilled labor graduate much less often than 
do those who come from professional families. More frequently than the gradu- 
ates, the nongraduates have been brought up in homes in which some other 
language than English is spoken. Handicaps arising from all these sources— 
poverty, parental occupations which provide small opportunity for parents to 

assist in their children’s education, home backgrounds colored by foreign outlooks 
—are clearly reflected in reports from the schools on unusual features in their 
pupils’ home environments. When unusual features are mentioned, those noted 
for graduates are predominantly advantages. Those mentioned with reference to 


nongraduates tend to be disadvantages, the limited cultural opportunities pro- 
vided by the homes being especially emphasized.* 


MARYLAND YOUTH STUDY 


Attention is directed next to the story in Maryland, compiled in 
1938 for the American Youth Commission of the American Council 
on Education. In the opinion of the investigators, the Maryland 
study was a substantially accurate sample for the United States as 
of that date. More than 34 percent of the sixteen-year 


age group 
and over one-half of the seventeen-y 


ear age group were not in school. 
More than 75 percent of the eighteen-year-old boys and girls had 


concluded their formal education. Out of each 100 young people 
in Maryland, 40 had not finished the eighth grade, 25 entered high 
school but did not graduate, 25 graduated from high school, and 
10 received some education beyond high school. When asked why 
they left school, 56 percent said because of economic need or because 
they wanted to earn money; 24 percent, because they felt they had 
completed their education upon graduation; and 8 percent, for 
reasons such as marriage, poor health, and the like, 

From families in the professional-technical group, 12 out of 13 
attended school beyond the eighth grade; from the farm-laborer 


group, only 1 out of 8. Bell sums it all up by saying that the father’s 


occupation is the most dependable single index of the educational 
level which a boy or girl will achieves 


4 Spaulding, Francis T. High School and Life. Report of th i z 
Hill Book Co., 1938. p. 76. (Used by permission) ^ Pe Regents’ Inquiry. New York: McGraw- 
5 Bell, Howard M. Youth ll Their Story. shit E " " ‘ 
Mur TEM h outh Tell Their Story. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
? Ibid., p. 63. 
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OTHER STUDIES 


Two additional research findings buttress the argument. Karpinos 
made a study of the school attendance in 1935-36 of 681,138 white 
city youth who were at that time sixteen or seventeen years old. He 
found that 65 percent from families with incomes of $1000 or less 
were attending school. In contrast over 88 percent were attending 
school from the families having incomes above $3000.* 

The United States Census Bureau has supplied additional evi- 
dence, thru its analysis of the relationship between school attendance 
and the 1940 rental value of family dwellings. For seventeen-year- 
old Negro boys, only 27 percent had completed one year of high 
school when the rental value was $10 or less per month as contrasted 
with 87 percent when the rental was over $50 per month. Fewer than 
60 percent of seventeen-year-old white girls had completed one year 
of high school when the rental was $10 or less per month, whereas 
over 95 percent had a similar achievement when the monthly rental 
was $50, or more. 

Thus we come again to the original thesis. More than one-fifth of 
America’s teen-age boys and girls are not in high school and one of 
the most significant reasons for their nonattendance, tho not the 


only one, is that they cannot afford it. 


COST OF ATTENDING HIGH SCHOOL 


What is the cash cost of attending high school? Certain factors 
readily come to mind: a dollar a semester for book rental, a quarter 
to see the high-school team play football, a daily 20-cent lunch in 
the school cafeteria, an occasional coke at the corner drugstore, and 


7 Karpinos, Bernard D. “School Attendance as Affected by Prevailing Socio-Economic Factors.” 


School Review 51: 39-49; January 1943. 

8U. s. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Educational Attainment of Children by 
Rental Value of Home. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
1945. SO p. For additional arguments see: Wright, Grace S. “High School Attendance and Family 
Income.” School Life 29: 7-10; June 1947. 
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a supply of reeds for a squeaking clarinet. But these are minor items. 
A recent research study involving 19,459 high-school students in 
134 high schools in 29 states gives a partial answer to the question, 
What does it cost to attend high school? These schools were scattered 
from Vermont to California and from Minnesota to Alabama.? They 
ranged in size from the 31 enrolled at Panama, Illinois, to 3690 in 
the Proviso Township High School in the same state. They were 
representative of the various types of high schools and were drawn 
from both urban and rural communities. The sample cost figures 
were taken for a short period during the year, then multiplied by 
the factor necessary to equate all costs to a 36-week year. Since the 
sample, except in three or four instances, did not include either the 
beginning of the school year or graduation time, the costs can be 
accepted as conservative; for as every parent of an adolescent knows, 
the beginning of the school year and graduation time are hardest 
on the family pocketbook. 

A number of interesting facts were determined. For example, the 
average cost to each pupil for attending school in communities of less 
than 1000 was $58.50. This expenditure rose steadily with the size 
of the community to $103.50 in cities over 100,000 in population. 
It also rose steadily from $63 in Grade IX to $109 in Grade XII— 
perhaps because adolescent tastes grow with age; perhaps because 
those who cannot “pay the freight” tend to drop out more readily. 
The amounts spent by individuals ranged from nothing to more than 
$900. The average cost for 19,459 boys and girls was $81.96. 

For what was the money spent? An analysis was made of 464 
cards, taking each fortieth pupil card in the entire lot. For these 464 
cases there was a gradual increase in expenses from $74.12 in 
Grade IX to $119.84 in Grade XII, with an average of $89.60— 
slightly higher than the averages for the entire group. There was 
Some increase in expenditure from grade to grade for most of the 
Nen, particularly for the large ones: clothing, lunches, carfare or 
Transportation, and miscellaneous. The items reported in order of 


magni 3 i 

gnitude were: clothing, $41.46 (46 percent); lunches, $16.18 (18 

yii E LM $9.98; transportation or carfare, $7.72; 

schoo ; issi aR : 

supplies, $4.30; admissions, $2.07; uniforms and equipment, 

? Jacobson, Paul B. “The Cost of Attending High School.” Buttes 

Secondary-School Principals 28: 3-28, 65; January 1944. MINOS Bee 
1 It should be emphasized that the 464 cards used are only a sample, 

other cards would give slightly higher or lower expenditures. ® and that the totals o£: 464 


ational Association of 
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$2.05; school dues, $1.56; school laboratory fees or fines, $1.54; tag 
days, $1.17; school trips or excursions, 88 cents; and school publi- 
cations, 69 cents. 

The largest single item of expense was clothing, which increased 
from $33.56 in Grade IX to $52.46 in Grade XII, and was greater 
for girls at all grade levels than for boys. For the whole group it 
accounted for nearly half the expenditures—over $40 per pupil. 
What will this amount of money buy? For a boy, it might purchase 
one pair of shoes, a hat, two pairs of trousers and a sweater, four 
pairs of socks, two suits of underwear, a few handkerchiefs, and a 
couple of neckties. It might provide a mackinaw or leather jacket 
every other year. For the girls, the average expenditure for clothes 
was $15 more than for boys, but those who have teen-age daughters 
know how little $56 would buy today. “But,” one may say, “clothing 
must be worn whether or not the youngster attends school.” True, 
but not the same kind of clothes. The dungarees which high-school 
girls wear on a Halloween party simply aren’t worn to a public high 
school on Monday next. 

The miscellaneous item was $9.98 per year or 30 cents per week, 
for cokes, malted milks, candy, and show tickets. Perhaps this figure 
isn’t true; it is what students reported on specially prepared forms 
which give every evidence of careful recording. Thirty cents per 
week “free money” doesn’t smack of riotous living! 

Assuming that these figures are approximately accurate, the an- 
nual cost of attending the “free American high school” is about $90 
per year, or even $120 for a senior. Of course, most readers of this 
chapter can pay the bill, but what of the sharecropper or the fisher- 
man or the unskilled worker on the section gang? For families with 
annual incomes of $2000 or less, and in 1941 two of every three 
families were in that group, the expenditure of $90 per year to keep 
a child in high school is one which can be made only after serious 
consideration, particularly if there are two or more children. And 
for the one-third of American families with incomes below $1000 
a year, an annual expenditure of $90 for the school attendance of 
an adolescent is all but impossible." Furthermore, it must be re- 


n On famil y incomes and expenditures see: Williams, Faith, and Keohane, Mary P. The American 
Standard of Living. Problems in American Life, Unit No. 19. Washington, D. C.: National Council 
for the Social Studies and National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1943. p. 18-22; and 
Brady, Dorothy S. “Expenditures and Savings of City Families in 1944." Monthly Labor Review 
62: 2; January 1946. 
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membered that these school cost figures were collected in 1940 and 
may be considerably higher now, or in 1950. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


Several possible solutions to the problem merit consideration. 
Undoubtedly, higher family incomes would enable many families 
to keep their children in school. But higher family incomes are goals 
for a “long pull” and can be achieved only when they have been 
earned or produced. This will not care for the years immediately 
ahead. 

It is possible, as a second alternative, that schools could provide 
more free services. The furnishing of supplies and textbooks grows 
more common each year. Transportation also is being supplied more 
and more extensively, tho it still is by no means universal. Probably 
school lunches could be furnished. As a matter of fact, the subsidies 
available from the United States Department of Agriculture con- 
stitute a step in that direction. School activities could be provided 
without an admission charge. But any or all of these services would 
increase school budgets, and many communities already have levied 
the statutory limit without providing them. 

Scholarship aid for the most able students, say 2 percent of the 
population, would enable some potential leaders to stay in school, 


but not all needy children are potential leaders. Furth 


ermore, nearly 
one-half the “cost” 


of attending school is for clothing and, even if 
scholarship aid were available, it goes against the grain for healthy 
young people to accept clothing from sources outside the family. 
Many red-blooded boys and girls would rather go without the things 
they want and need than accept charity. 

Few people object, however, to young people earning the money 
necessary to stay in school. Here, in normal times, seems to be the 
solution of the problem. It is a community responsibility to see that 
Jobs are available to enable needy and worthy young people to earn 
the wherewithal to continue their education. Likewise it is the 
School's job to coordinate the work Which enables the young person 
to stay in school with his academic program. This point of view is 
elaborated in Chapter VIT. During the war, millions of boys and 
girls were sought eagerly in the service occupations to replace those 
who went into war occupations and into the armed forces. Will the 
communities keep some or all of these “learner jobs” to enable boys 
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and girls to achieve their democratic birthright? It is the responsi- 
bility of school administrators to sensitize their communities to this 
problem and, in every way possible, to strive to make the high school 
effectively free. 

During periods when jobs are scarce, the problem is different. 
Some years ago the NYA enabled many young people to earn part 
of the money necessary to stay in school. But sufficient funds never 
were available. The average sum earned by high-school students on 
NYA projects was about $4.50 per month—helpful, but not enough 
to pay the cost of school attendance. Moreover, altho the NYA was 
helpful, it should have been administered as part of the school 
system instead of apart from it. It is generally agreed that the 
funds for the in-school program should have been allotted to the 
U. S. Office of Education and in turn have been given to the state 
departments of education for distribution. 

Funds to enable young people to earn enough to attend school 
are needed in some areas even now, and in periods of recession will 
again be needed nationally. It is a national responsibility to make 
such funds available, since we are a mobile people and persons who 
grow up in one area are quite likely as adults to live in another 
section of the United States. Sums in modest amounts, probably 
$20,000,000, should be sought now to care for those who cannot 
attend school. This would not only care for present needs but would 
help to establish a sound pattern of disbursement which can be 
followed if the need becomes acute at some future time. 


Extending and Expanding the Secondary-School Program 


Altho the cost of attending school is the principal reason why 
30 percent of the teen-age boys and girls are not enrolled, school 
administrators must be actively concerned with a number of col- 
lateral and important reasons for nonattendance. Inaccessible or 
unsatisfactory secondary schools, lack of vocational courses, a tra- 
ditional curriculum, teachers who do not understand young people, 
and lack of guidance facilities contribute heavily to the unfortunate 
exodus from high-school classrooms. 


REGIONAL OR AREA SCHOOLS 


In sparsely settled regions, students of high-school age frequently 
must live away from home if they are to attend school, and parents 
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are reluctant to have them do so, particularly when adequate living 
quarters are not available. Dormitories operated inexpensively, 
where produce from the farms may be accepted as payment for 
subsistence and where all share the work of housekeeping, will tend 
to reduce this inequality. Furthermore, area schools in sparsely 
settled regions make possible schools of sufficient size to offer well- 
rounded curriculums at reasonable cost. There are 25,000 high 
schools in the United States, of which only 15 percent enrol 500 
Students or more. If one selects 300 (plus 150 in Grades VII and 
VIII) as the minimum size of an economical unit in which a well- 
rounded program at reasonable cost can be offered, 25 percent of 
the present high schools qualify. Small schools make heroic efforts 
to provide minimum programs by alternating the curriculum offer- 
ings on a two-year Cycle, by having teachers provide instruction in 
six or seven areas (in some of which they are necessarily unsatis- 
factorily trained), and by the use of correspondence courses. But 
by and large the programs are narrow and academic without oppor- 
tunities to explore industrial arts, commercial work, or home eco- 
nomics. Indeed, even agriculture is often missing 
of rural high schools in order to make way forac 
program which fails miserably to meet the needs 
of the boys and girls who will drop out before gr 
who will be unable to go to college. 

Obviously not all small schools can be abolished. But we can see 
that no more are begun; we have the obligation to work toward the 
community school such as is advocated and described by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. Farmville, a mythical school district 
of 200 square miles, enrols approximately 700 students in Grades 
VIL-XII and an additional 80 in Grades XIII and XIV. It offers 
a core program of “common learnings” plus electives in fine and 


Practical arts. This it can do at a reasonable cost since it has suffi- 
clent population so that adequate enrolment is possible in all the 
classes offered. 


from the program 
ollege preparatory 
of the two-thirds 
aduation time or 


1? National Education Association and American Associat 
Policies Commission. Education for AU American Youth 
HE p. 


ion of School Administrators, Educational 
Washington, D, C.: the. Commission, 1944. 
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more can be economically administered, that guidance of individuals 
can be properly cared for, and that curriculum offerings can be 
more varied and specialized without becoming unduly expensive. 
However, many students are-not provided extracurriculum oppor- 
tunities, particularly at the varsity or interscholastic level, altho 
these opportunities theoretically can be provided in a school of 
enormous enrolment. In the opinion of this Yearbook Commission, 
schools should rarely exceed two thousand in enrolment except in 
metropolitan areas where land values preclude any alternative to 
a huge physical plant. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IS NEEDED 


Some young people drop out of school because the curriculum is 
too academic. They want to learn to do something which will help 
them earn a living. Schools must never lose sight of the fact that 
almost everyone in the United States works for his livelihood, This 
by no means implies that high schools should provide specific in- 
struction for the thousands of occupations which today occupy the 
working hours of men and women. But we do live in a mechanized 
world where basic training in industrial processes should be taught 
to a large percent of high-school students. Many of those who drop 
out because the courses do not meet their needs could be retained, 
and others who do not attend could be induced to do so, were there 
“practical” courses for them to pursue such as those proposed for 
“Farmville” and “American City." '? 

It is by no means necessary to offer all kinds of vocational oppor- 
tunities in every Farmville. Adequate information, including field 
trips, is basic. Foundation courses in vocations should be provided 
in agriculture, homemaking, business, and mechanics, supplemented 
by work in the school cafeteria, the frozen-food locker, or some 
other community business activity. Nor are such programs mythical. 
The training for living in the community gained in the schools at 
Holtville, Alabama, is illustrative of what has been done in many 
rural communities. 


CURRICULUM REVISION 


The provision of industrial, homemaking, or vocational courses 
will not alone make high school palatable to many of those who 


13 Ibid., p. 56-75; 282-307. 
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now drop out. As was pointed out in 1940 by a group of distinguished 
educators, the “regular” program of the high school at the ninth- 
grade level—the traditional beginning point for one-half of the 
youth in the United States—consists of algebra, ancient history, 
English grammar, and Latin.'* These subjects have inherent values 
for a few students destined for specific vocational fields; but by no 
stretch of the imagination can they be called an adequate introduc- 
tion to the high school for all American youth. The alternative pro- 
gram, suggested by the educators just mentioned, included reading, 
study of personal problems, work experience, and social studies." 
Other groups of forward-looking educators have made more exten- 
sive pronouncements. For example, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission suggests major attention to occupational fitness and the 
world of work, visitation to industry, tryout courses, and differ- 
entiated specialized vocational or terminal courses, particularly in 
Grades XIII and XIV. This vocational objective includes work 
experience at a variety of tasks, which is treated separately in this 
Yearbook in Chapter VII. 

Education for civic competence is recommended thru a course in 
"common learnings" and thru experiences in the community. Also, 
in addition to vocational competence and citizenship, it is proposed 
that the high-school program shall include opportunities to explore 
intellectual interests and to know and practice health habits. Gen- 
erally speaking, the secondary school must provide a core of common 
integrating experiences, together with numerous opportunities for 
individual choice.!* 

Another promising development in curriculum building is the 
cooperative venture sponsored by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
for school experimentation. The Institute is working actively with 
eleven school systems: Battle Creek, Michigan; Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania; Charlotte, North Carolina; Denver, Colorado; Glen- 
coe, Illinois; Kansas City, Missouri; Montgomery County, Mary- 
land; New York, New York; Radford, Virginia; Springfield, Mis- 
souri; and Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, In Kansas City the work 
focuses upon the development of "common learning" for the junior 


™ American Council on Education. What the High School Ou - 
can Youth Commission. Washington, D. C.: the Council, 194046 zo Teach. Prepared for the Ameri 

15 hid., p. 12-26. 

1^ National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, Educational 
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high-school grades with particular emphasis on the eighth-grade 
program which was recently inaugurated in that city. This course 
is the “core type,” drawing materials from several fields but espe- 
cially from English and social studies. While such courses are fairly 
common in individual schools, they are by no means common in a 
city system the size of Kansas City. In addition to the efforts of 
the cooperating schools, the Institute sends field workers to the 
various communities frequently during the year to consult with, and 
to assist, local faculty members in solving the problems encoun- 
tered.'* 
DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OF ADOLESCENTS 


All too often teachers are unmindful, and frequently unaware, 
of many of the problems of great concern to adolescents. The 
temptation is great to become preoccupied with traditional subject- 
matter. Moreover, in many cases, the teachers! professional prepa- 
ration did not sensitize them to the needs of growing boys and girls. 

As a matter of fact, while the development of young people in 
high school is both social and emotional as well as intellectual, the 
young people are particularly preoccupied with their social develop- 
ment. Recently Corey summarized these “must” tasks of young 
people as: '* 


1. Coming to terms with their own bodies 

2. Learning new relationships to their age-mates 

3. Achieving independence from parents 

4. Achieving adult social and economic status 

5. Acquiring self-confidence and a system of values. 


Anyone who carefully observes adolescents knows that conversa- 
tion in the halls and locker rooms, as well as in the family car on 
the way to school, is concerned with “what a spiffy new pair of shoes” 
or “what a darling way to do your hair.” The binomial theorem does 
not rise to the conversational level, nor does the value of the quad- 
ratic equation even enter consciousness, altho inquiry reveals that 
both are thoroly understood. 


17 Information supplied by Gordon N. Mackenzie, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

75 Corey, Stephen M. “The Developmental Tasks of Youth." The American High School. New York: 
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American High School. Chicago: Scott-Foresman, 1942. 319 p.; and American Association of School 
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Young people while learning to “get on with the gang” talk about 
last Friday’s sunlight mixer rather than about the importance of the 
United Nations. And when an excellent movie is discussed, it is not 
the historical accuracy but the action of the story which attracts 
attention. Girls who are reasonably attractive and who “belong” 
in a group are usually well-adjusted, happy, do enough schoolwork 
to be “respectable,” and make an easy adjustment to adulthood. 
Teachers, if they have not themselves made this adjustment, or 
have done so unsatisfactorily, do not properly understand ado- 
lescents. 

For boys, one of the best ways to “get on” with one’s peers is 
to exhibit some physical prowess, in intramural or interscholastic 
sports or in some other way. This the school must recognize in a 
rich and varied program so that all may experience success. Other- 
wise boys may resort to outrageously dangerous or socially dis- 
approved conduct, such as standing on the third-floor window sill, 
throwing rocks at a cop, or driving the family car around the corner 
on two wheels. Adolescents work harder at these tasks than at any- 
thing else. If they make good at them, particularly in establishing 
satisfactory relationships with their age-mates, they are well on the 
road to successful adjustment as adults, 

During adolescence the hands and feet grow very fast; the shoul- 
ders and head lag in growth. Everyone compares himself with his 
age-mates. Am I short? Am I tall? Am I good looking? Am I too 
fat? Parents and peers compliment adolescents on good looks. Often 
they try to make themselves look like adults by padding shoulders 
or in other ways, and why should they not? Every man who reads 
this chapter has pads in the shoulders of his coat, and it is generally 
known that adult women have not been satisfied with the shapes 
of their bodies and have tried to change the contours to please them- 
selves or others. Since we know that one-half or more of the girls 
and one-third or more of the boys are disturbed by the shape of 
their bodies, the school should take cognizance of this problem in 
the curriculum. In biology, for example, it is well to devote con- 
siderable time to the study of bodily development, with emphasis on 
the limits within which normality is found. Pictures can be used 
to show that some fat little boys of fourteen become beautifully 
proportioned adults at eighteen or nineteen. Also it can be demon- 
strated that scars and freckles are not insurmountable hurdles to 
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reasonably good looks, and that acne is a skin condition which 
normally disappears when adulthood is reached. Certainly counselors 
must make it easy for students to get information about normality 
in human development and should help students to accept the 
proper sex role without being disturbed about the change in body 
shape, or without undue concern because one is slow in developing. 
Accurate information about the functioning of the human body 
also should be furnished, for the amount of misinformation which 
young people possess, particularly girls, is appalling. 

Achieving emotional independence from parents and other adults, 
"cutting the apron strings," is another of the normal and highly 
important forms of adolescent development. Efforts to achieve this 
goal sometimes lead to impudence, because young people can think 
of no way to assert their independence but by being impudent. Also, 
thru impudence one sometimes gains status with one's peers! Again, 
Schools can help young people to achieve independence by using 
literature which shows them how their development is taking place 
and by helping them to understand what is happening. Teachers also 
play a useful role in many instances by serving as an intermediate 
step in the transition from “dependence on the home" to “complete 
independence." Sometimes a sympathetic woman teacher becomes 
a boy's temporary ideal, and genuine helper, as he “cuts the apron 
strings" from his mother. Those who do not achieve this develop- 
ment, and still are “mama’s boy" at twenty-five or thirty, are pitiful 
objects. 

Teachers need to be cognizant of all these and many other de- 
velopmental problems of adolescents. Their attempts at intellectual 
guidance will be largely fruitless if they are blind to, or unaware 
of, the physical, emotional, and social adjustments which are so all 
pervading for teen-age boys and girls. Therefore, because all too 
often teachers are not aware of such problems, az in-service training 
program is imperative. 


ADEQUATE GUIDANCE SERVICE IS NEEDED 


Altho good teachers have always served unofficially as counselors 
for young people, it is readily apparent that special counselors are 
also necessary. But how many are enough? According to the latest 
evidence published by the U. S. Office of Education only 6 percent 
of the nation's public high schools had counselors or guidance 
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officers devoting half or more than half time to that work.!? Cer- 
tainly not every tiny school can be expected to have a full-time 
personnel officer, nor can it be asserted that guidance is entirely 
absent from those schools which have no Specialized or designated 


guidance officer. However, if every young person is to be provided 
with a counselor who has time for individual interview, who can 


help him to plan his educational program and to choose his vocation 


wisely, a major expansion of guidance services is inevitable. The 
counselor has many duties: 


One of the most important is to work with teachers. This is a two-way 
process. From teachers he gathers much information which is helpful in under- 
standing students and in locating their needs and problems. To the teachers he 
furnishes information which helps them to fit their class work more exactly to 
students! needs. Never does he permit his office to become a “bottleneck” for 
information which should be in the possession of teachers. When Marie Stewart 
is struggling with the problem of parental domination; when Frank Hood is 
recovering slowly from a long illness; when Jennie Harkness is so engrossed 
in her first serious love experience that her schoolwork is being neglected; when 
Howard Daniels is on the point of changing over from distributive occupations 
to a course looking toward law—these facts should be know: 
promptly, by all the teachers who work with Marie and Frank 
Howard: and it is the counselor's responsibility to see that t 
promptly. 

The counselors are in general charge of part-time employment of students, 
whether in school or out. They administer the public funds for student aid. They 
cooperate with other teachers in arranging for the supervised work experiences 
which are integral parts of the educational programs of most students. And they 
are alert to see that work opportunities or scholarships are available to all 
students who need money to meet their personal expenses.?° 


n, and known 
and Jennie and 
hey are known 


In the mythical communities, Farmville and American City, guid- 
ance is furnished not only to in-school but to out-of-school youth as 
well. In some schools guidance is provided in the “core” or “common 


learnings” course which occupies one-third to one-half of the school 
day. In oth 


19 Greenleaf, Walter J., and Brewster, R. E. P. £ Counsell panes 
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one full-time counselor for 150 to 200 students is necessary if ade- 
quate guidance is to be provided as it has been here briefly outlined. 
Probably the counselor can teach one class daily if the counseling 
load does not exceed 200, but if counselors are to teach half time, 
more of them will need to be provided. 


EXTENSION OF THE PROGRAM UPWARD 


The United States Employment Service estimates that 1,750,000 
young people enter the labor market each year. With the exception 
of the war years, young people have had difficulty in securing jobs 
when they finished school. In 1941 it was estimated that 42 percent 
of the age group sixteen to twenty-four were working, 21 percent 
were full time in school, 6 percent were in the armed forces, 14 
percent were engaged in their own home work, and 17 percent were 
unemployed or were employed on government work programs.” 

Extending the school program postpones the entrance of young 
people into the labor market and makes it more orderly. It also 
enables many to secure training at the semi-professional level in 
accounting, aviation, clerical practices, home management, dental 
hygiene, medical secretaryship, nursing, photography, recreational 
leadership, and other areas. The junior college has flourished most 
vigorously in California where it has adequate state support. There, 
too, the semi-professional courses have been provided in greater 
variety than in most areas of the United States. 

Junior colleges are of two principal types: a separate two-year 
unit beyond the twelfth. grade and a four-year unit, Grades XI-XIV, 
closely articulated with the secondary school. Where physical fa- 
cilities allow it, there can be little question that the four-year unit 
is the preferred type because it makes for fewer administrative units 
in the school system and thereby provides for better curriculum 
articulation. It also facilitates the guidance program, since there is 
one program rather than two. The four-year unit seems to be par- 
ticularly qualified to provide terminal courses. For two decades the 
6-4-4 plan has been gaining slowly in popularity. One of the widely 
known schools of this type is the four-year junior college at Pasadena, 
California, inaugurated in 1928. However, the four-year unit does 
not meet the need of all types of communities. It is most effective 


2 Leonard, J. Paul. “Youth Problems in Peace and War.” The American High School. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. p. 20. 
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in city systems and is much less effective, frequently impossible, in 
rural areas where the enrolment in high school will not support a 
local junior college. There it becomes necessary to have a separate 
area, district, or county unit so that sufficient enrolment can be 


recruited. This is the plan recommended by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission.** 


EXTENSION OF PROGRAM DOWNWARD 


Nearly forty years ago the first junior high schools were estab- 
lished to bridge the gap between elementary and high schools and 
to provide an environment which would be a wholesome place for 
adolescents, under the guidance of a faculty that knew and under- 
stood them and would “walk with them until they were able to walk 
alone." In the intervening years, nearly all city school systems have 
adopted some form of reorganized secondary school, either separate 
junior high schools or combined six-year junior-senior high schools. 
Slightly more than one-third of the students of junior high-school 
age are enrolled in reorganized secondary schools. Reorganization 
per se does not guarantee the adaptation of secondary education to 
adolescent needs, but wherever it is carried out as the expression 
of such adaptation it represents another critical step in bringing 
education to every boy and girl. In that sense, the job is scarcely 
half done, and needs to be completed in the decades which lie ahead. 

The junior high school is in a particularly advantageous position 
to meet the needs of adolescents thru curriculum adjustment, for it 
can provide a curriculum more nearly geared to the developmental 
tasks of young people. As a result of the practice of nearly universal 
promotion thru the grades, junior high schools receive many overage 
boys and girls who are weak in the fundamental skills of reading 
and arithmetic. Some, therefore, provide special remedial classes in 
reading and other basic areas where those so handicapped may 
develop the needed skills. In some of the better junior high schools 
reading is taught on three or more levels for the seriously retarded, 
the somewhat retarded, and for normal readers, and further differ- 
entiation is Provided within classes according to individual needs. 
In addition, reading materials on several levels of ability are pro- 
vided in social studies and science classes, so that all may find chal- 
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lenging material at their own respective levels of ability. This may 
take the form of a multiple track curriculum or of differentiation 
within classrooms—both of which have their advantages. In similar 
fashion the work in mathematics is organized so that slow learners 
may in three years learn both the computational skills and the basic 
mathematical understandings necessary for successful living in 
contemporary society. More time in maturing is required by some 
youngsters than by others. The well-planned junior high school, with 
its sympathetic and understanding faculty, is an ideal place for such 
delayed development. 

Many junior high schools have had difficulty with overage slow 
learners, who created disciplinary problems and tended to drop out 
of school as soon as the law allowed. However, the schools which 
have developed a curriculum in which all students can enjoy success 
find that their disciplinary problems have diminished almost to the 
vanishing point. 

Another of the basic objectives of the junior high school, already 
mentioned, is to bridge the gap between the elementary school and 
the senior high school. With the longer period of compulsory school 
attendance, this objective has sometimes partially dropped from 
view. But the better junior high schools are bridging the curriculum 
gap between (a) the one-teacher, elementary-school, required cur- 
riculum, and (b) the multiple-teacher, departmentalized curriculum 
of the senior high school. In some cities this takes the form of a 
core curriculum, where a teacher works with a single group of boys 
and girls for a full half-day session using problems from many areas 
as the bases for study. In other cities the children spend one-half 
day with one teacher who is responsible for English, mathematics, 
guidance, and social studies and during the other half day go to 
various special teachers for their work in physical education, shop 
work, fine arts, music, and home economics. 

Administratively the junior high school makes for flexibility in 
the school system in times of expanding or shrinking enrolment. A 
few years ago when the crest of the high-school enrolment wave 
reached the public school system, junior high schools often served 
as shock absorbers. By keeping the tenth grade in the junior high 
school, some cities were able to use their school plants to maximum 
capacity and to avoid unnecessary building. Another wave of enrol- 
ment is now entering the kindergarten and primary grades and for 
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the next fifteen years will be surging thru the schools. Again the 
junior high schools, where they have been established, can provide 
a reservoir of needed flexibility. 


The Job Ahead 


A major educational task in the decade ahead is to provide needed 
secondary-school facilities and opportunities for all youth of high- 
school age. Currently more than one in five are not enrolled. If they 
are to enjoy their educational birthright, the schools must be made 
effectively free so that every boy and girl can receive the kind and 
amount of training which will be of maximum benefit to him and 
to society. 

Altho the schools have been made generally available, they must 
everywhere be improved. In some instances the secondary program 
needs to be extended downward to include Grades VII and VIII. 
This remains to be done in most of the smaller communities and 
in some metropolitan areas as well. Still more widely the secondary 
School needs to be extended upward to include Grades XIII and 
XIV. This extension, however, is not likely to be general until part 
of the cost is underwritten by the state, 

In addition to extension upward and downward, the secondary- 
school program needs to be broadened and enriched. Vocational 
courses must be provided for those who desire and can profit from 
them. In rural areas this provision may take the form of regional 
or area schools with dormitory facilities for those living at a distance. 
In nearly every high school, curriculum enrichment and revision is 
both possible and necessary if schools are to meet the needs of all 
who are enrolled. Good as many secondary schools are today, they 
must be improved; and the others, without delay, must be brought 
up to the standard of those which now are good. 

In-service programs of education for teachers are needed quite 
generally both to stimulate curriculum revision and to bring teachers 
up to date on such topics as the development of adolescents, and 
new approaches to the guidance function. Counseling service must 
be provided much more generally and generously than has ever been 
the case. As Chapter XII will indicate, all these improvements will 
cost money. Perhaps double the present expenditures on secondary 

education is not an unreasonable expectation. 


CHAPTER IV 


ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Technical education is the exaltation of manual 
labour, bringing it up to the highest excellence of 
which it is susceptible. 


—GLADSTONE, Speech 


Things To Do... 


* Provide continuous educational Opportunity to an increasing 


proportion of citizens after the period of compulsory school attend- 
ance has ended. 


* Lead and assist local efforts to broaden and enrich community 
resources for adult education. 


* Keep adult-education programs under local control. 


* Establish area schools or terminal institutes for youth where 
their needs are not met by present facilities and programs, 


* Increase the number of junior colleges to meet mor 


€ adequately 
the need for post-high-school education, 


* Find ways by which higher education may become available to 
a much larger proportion of able high-school graduates, 


Extension and Enrichment of 
Education for Adults 


ONSTANT REGENERATION of society is the major responsibility 
C of education in a democracy, particularly in the post-second- 
ary period. How to insure constant regeneration is the perplexing 
problem faced by all who teach and by all who plan and direct 
education in America. First, there is the need for a constant flow 
into society of educated young members. Second, in a rapidly chang- 
ing society in particular, there is the need for continuous education 
for every citizen after graduation from high school and college. The 
future of democracy in this country will be determined largely by 
the degree to which these two major. responsibilities are met by those 
concerned with educational policymaking. 


Next Half Century Will Emphasize Adult Education 

The nation’s educational development prior to 1900 was charac- 
terized largely by the growth and expansion of elementary educa- 
tion. In the first half of this century the outstanding development 
has been in secondary education. It may well be that the last half of 
the twentieth century will witness major expansion in post-secondary 
education, that is, in the growth of colleges and universities, in the 
introduction of terminal programs in schools below college grade, 
and in the extension and enrichment of opportunities in the com- 
monly accepted fields of adult education. 


A New Concept of the Adult-Education Field 


Earlier concepts of adult education tended to limit the field pri- 
marily to the educational opportunities provided for persons from 
about their early twenties to those well beyond middle age. Programs 
were concerned chiefly with making up deficiencies in youth educa- 
tion and frequently included the elementary skills of reading, writ- 
ing, and numbers, with some attention to the obligations of the 
citizen and voter. 

With the rapid rise since 1900 of the average educational level of 
the nation's adult population (now said to be slightly above eighth 
grade), the concept of the scope and function of adult education 
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has changed. Moreover, rapid development in means of communica- 
tion and transportation and marked improvement in standards of 
living, which have multiplied incredibly the learning opportunities 
of the people, have helped to bring about a higher educational level 
than can be measured by census figures or by school and college 
statistics. 

Adult education is considered here in a broad sense, to embrace 
all the formal and informal education that takes place after the 
period of compulsory education has ended. The chief emphasis will 
fall, however, on the period beyond the secondary level, with special 
attention to the college and university levels. 


The Fields Defined 


Within this concept of adult education three somewhat distinct 
fields reveal themselves: (a) the field of informal, incidental, or 
casual educational opportunities open to all people, including those 
who may be engaged in formal education; (b) local programs of 
planned education for adults under local school administration; and 
(c) formally organized and consciously planned educational oppor- 
tunities found in colleges, universities, and junior colleges, includ- 


ing the types of programs they usually sponsor for the out-of-school 
adult population. 


Informal Opportunities Are Extensive 


It is not the purpose of this ch 
sults of the many informal educ 
nificant as they are, this would b 
list of the more common forms, 


apter to explore the extent or re- 
ational opportunities. Indeed, sig- 
e almost impossible to do. A partial 
however, will include the following: 
1. Radio and motion pictures 

2. Newspapers 
publications; lab 

3. Libraries, 
ments 


; magazines, house organs, club and institutional 
or, industrial, and Bovernment publications 
museums, community centers, and social settle- 


^. Civic, social, professi 
and cultural organizations 
5. Travel 


6. Public forums and discussion groups. 


onal, labor, farm, recreational, religious, 


Elaboration on these mediums of education is unnecessary because 
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no adult or youth escapes the influences of one or more of them. 
Their adequacies and inadequacies are chronicled in scores of 
sources. By all of these devices Americans are being educated in 
some degree and their net contribution to a more enlightened citizen- 
ship, while not always in their own or the public's interest, is tre- 
mendous. 


Needs Are Greater Today 


These times demand increased efforts in adult education because 
patterns of living are changing rapidly. Adult adjustment to tech- 
nological developments is becoming increasingly difficult. The length- 
ening span of life (normal life expectancy now is sixty-five years), 
earlier retirement ages, and increasing amounts of leisure also em- 
phasize the need for continuous educational opportunity thruout 
life. Adult education can no longer be confined to naturalization for 
citizenship and to the removal of illiteracy, nor to expansion and 
development in the vocational fields, which have been strongly 
emphasized during the past two or three decades. The incalculable 
responsibility of developing and maintaining a socially and eco- 
nomically literate people has become a first objective of all adult- 


educational efforts. 


Compulsory Education for Adults? 


Compulsory education for youth may now be regarded as an 
accomplished fact. A few years hence, tho it may seem fantastic 
now to propose it, compulsory education from six to sixty may prove 
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to be something more than a passing prophecy. One writer has 
pointed to the need for universal adult education in these words: 


The fields of democracy lie at our feet fertile with the hope of mankind: 
they must be ploughed and sown with the seeds of knowledge, lest a new and 
more violent wind of ignorance carry away the hard-won soil and leave a barren 
land of tyranny for our children. . . . The democratic faith carries with it 
implicitly the deeply religious duty of self-betterment by each individual. We 
have made a beginning by compulsory education of the young, but in the minds 
of the masses schooling and learning end naturally in youth and for most, no 
new idea thereafter enters their commercial and domestic emptiness. Continued 
education would have a steadying effect on world society. We have no right 
to confer the power to vote, and withhold the power by which to vote intelli- 


, until today when the needs of the adult population 
& complexities of our civilization and of the 
world community, Progress in organized adult enlightenment has 
not kept pace. If this need is to be met adequately, if there is to be 
à constant regeneration of Society, state and federal programs will 
have to be designed to aid local efforts, 

Chancellor Hutchins of the University of Chica 
obligation in adult education in this way: 

If we want to help save the 
to the education of adults, for only they will h. 


go sums up the 


ars, we must attend 
ave the influence within that 
vant to save adults in the atomic 
om eventually induces, if we want 
ve must regard the continuing education of our 


as our principal responsibility. It can no longer be looked 
as a casual activity conducted by a university. . . 


People throughout life 
upon 


e civic competency, 
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The local school administrator, already overburdened with re- 
sponsibilities and perplexing problems of finance and personnel, will 
not always welcome added responsibilities. He could say, and with 
justification, that his first duty is to youth education and that until 
he has achieved a desirable goal of efficiency in this area he will 
leave adult-educational needs to the care of others. 

Scarcely more than a half-dozen state departments of education 
include divisions of adult education, yet local leaders with initiative 
and energy need assistance in planning and financing from state 
departments of education. State and federal financial assistance both 
are necessary, if the needs are to be adequately met; but the control 
of the program should be in the hands of local citizens and under the 
leadership of the local school head. Local leadership which has the 
confidence of the community is the best insurance that adult educa- 
tion will be adequate to serve the general welfare of the community, 
state, and nation. 


State and Large City Programs 


Some of the larger cities have branched out from their initial 
efforts with aliens into rather extensive programs for all citizens. 
For a number of years Cleveland, Denver, Des Moines, New York 
City, and Philadelphia school systems have been well known for 
their work in the adult field. Countless other communities, large 
and small, have also demonstrated that much constructive work can 
be done on small appropriations or on a self-supporting basis. Local 
initiative, inspired by the local school head, is essential. 

Among the better known state programs are those in New York, 
California, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Interesting to 
the local school administrator are some of the topics discussed at 
the Fourth Annual State Citizens Conference of the New York State 
Citizens Council for Adult Education (November 1946). Here are 
a few: 


1. a. How do we start? 
b. How do we organize? 

2. a. How do we find leaders? 

b. Volunteer and paid leaders? 

c. How do we train leaders? 
. How can research help us? 
- How do we get everyone to participate? 
- How do we pay the bill? 


p 


naw 
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6. How do we use the press, radio, and audio-visual aids? 

7. How can libraries serve a broad community program? 

8. What kind of education do we want? 

9. What can we do to build bridges between groups? 

10. What can we do about world affairs: UN, Unesco, atomic energy? 
11. What is our role in good government? 

12. What planning for the all-round community can we do? 


13. What can we do to help veterans and others with job, family, and business 
problems? 


14. What can we do to build cooperation between agriculture, business, labor, 
industry, etc.? 


Lessons in Adult Education from the Armed Forces 


From 1940 to the end of the war America amazed the world, and 
probably itself, by its incredible capacity to produce the instruments 
and the goods necessary for waging war, and by its extraordinary 
technological skill and resourcefulness in research. No less amazing 
were the recruitment, training, and organizing of a huge Army and 
the largest Navy in the world in time to be deciding factors in the war. 
These extraordinary achievements suggest at least that the American 
people are capable of great flexibility and resourcefulness when con- 
fronted with a national crisis. It is yet to be determined whether or 
not the less dramatic and spectacular problems of the postwar years 
will be met with the same vigor and resourcefulness, Here is identi- 
fied one of the major challenges to adult education in 


the immediate 
postwar period. è 


During the war the armed forces were called upon not only to 
train men in the skills necessary for the prosecution of the war (and 
literacy was one of the skills too frequently lacking) but to provide 
for what frequently were called off-duty voluntary educational activi- 
ties designed to maintain high morale and to stimulate men to look 
ahead to eventual return to civilian life. 
armed forces with their training and educat 
valuable resource for the adult-educator fo 

The Commission on Implications of Ar 


Programs concludes its report on The Armed Services and Adult 
Education with the following challenging statement: 


In the last war, the Army and Navy did not an 
education as their first and most important functio 


The experiences of the 
ional programs will be a 
r years to come.’ 

med Services Educational 


d could not regard off-duty 
n. When a nation is at war, 


3 American Council on Education, Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs. The Armed Services and Adult Education. Washington, D. C.: 


the Council, 1947, 257 p 
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destruction of enemy power becomes the encompassing end. But the educational 
programs, even though incidental to the main issue and therefore always subject 
to neglect, were so vast that they influenced millions of men. The armed services 
blazed a tortuous trail toward a great truth, the truth that everybody has a 
natural desire to learn and can profit from that learning. If civilian society is 
willing to accept this basic truth and begins to realize its fullest promise, a 
great good can be said to have come out of the war. Through the very struggle 
for democracy, a new implement for democracy will have been forged.* 


The same report forecasts that the growth of adult education will 
be phenomenal in the next twenty-five years. It points out that only 
yesterday high school was attended by the few and is now attended 
by the many; that even as three-fourths of all young people of high- 
school age are now in high school, so perhaps, in another twenty- 
five years, three-fourths of all mature people will engage in constant 
learning programs of some sort. 


Higher Education Reaches Too Few 


Earlier it was pointed out that adult education was to be consid- 
ered here in a broad sense, to include college and university pro- 
grams. The previous chapter discussed the secondary school and 
made a strong indictment of society for its failure to make high- 
school education really free and universal. Similarly, it must be said 
that our failure to provide for the post-high-school education of a 
large portion of the promising graduates of high schools is little 


short of a national disgrace. 
Human Resources as National Wealth 


Since the most important wealth of a nation is its human re- 
sources, no nation is secure which continues to accumulate economic 
power and persists in reckless prodigality with its human resources. 
A self-governing people, especially, can ill afford to waste its human 
resources. Particularly acute in a democracy is the need for a con- 
stant flow of new citizens who have civic competency. The social, 
economic, and political disturbances apparent on every hand are 
becoming more alarming and threatening. Inability to bring things 
into balance and to chart a course for progress is attributable in 
large part to the lack of enough capable leaders and intelligent fol- 
lowers. The plight of the country in these times brings into bold 


* Ibid., p. 252. 
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relief the nation’s persistent and notorious prodigality with its human 
resources, its failure to conserve human resources as adequately as 
her economic power has been accumulated and conserved. 

The critical need of this day is for leadership and intelligent fol- 
lowership in all walks of life, men and women who know, who under- 
stand the implications of putting into practice what they know, and 
who have character and the courage of their convictions. Scarcely a 
profession can be named today in which there is not an acute short- 
age of competent and well-trained personnel. This is certainly true 
in politics, religion, teaching, medicine, law, engineering, research, 
foreign service, and a score or more of other fields. Does this not 
suggest that society has to an alarming extent failed to conserve its 
human resources? Is it not imperative that we open the road to voca- 


tional and social efficiency to a larger number of able and promising 
youth, without regard to their economic status? 


Jeffersonian Philosophy 


One hundred fifty years ago, Thomas Jefferson, wise statesman 


and able educator, commenting on a proposed law for the state of 
Virginia, said: 


The general objects of this law are to provide an education adapted to the 
years, to the capacity, and to the conditions of everyone, and directed to their 
freedom and happiness. By that part of our plan which prescribes the selection 
of youths of genius from among the classes of the poor, we hope to avail the 
state of these talents which nature has sown as liberally among the poor as 
among the rich but which perish without use if not sought and cultivated. But 
of the views of this law, none is more important, none more legitimate than 


that for rendering the people the safe, as they are the ultimate, guardians of 
their own liberty.5 


Equality of Opportunity Not Yet Realized 


Significant Progress in this cou 
opportunity has been made but t 


5 Jefferson, Thomas. Notes on Virginia. Baltimore: W, Pechin, 1800. p. 150-51, 
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of schooling which would be justified by their ability. The concept 
of Thomas Jefferson and other political leaders of his day in the 
planning and development of an educational system has never been 
taken seriously. For the last twenty years, and even more, study after 
study has pointed out the prodigal waste of the best talent we 
produce. 

The Minnesota Study 


A study of 22,000 high-school graduates in the year 1938 by An- 
derson and Berning was published by the University of Minnesota in 
1941. The report shows that in April 1939, 35 percent were employed 
full time, 7 percent had secured part-time employment, 12 percent 
were unemployed, and the whereabouts of 11 percent were un- 
known. Those continuing their education included 23 percent en- 
rolled in colleges and universities, and an additional 12 percent who 
were receiving training in other kinds of schools. 

For every high-school graduate who ranked in the upper 10 per- 
cent of his class and entered college another graduate who also 
ranked in the upper 10 percent did not enter college. Also, for every 
graduate who ranked in the upper 30 percent of his class and 
entered college two graduates who ranked in the upper 30 per- 
cent did not enter college. These facts are significant. 


Report of the U. S. Office of Scientific Research 


In November 1944, the President of the United States requested 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development to report to him 
on how the information, the technics, and the research especially 
developed by that office “should be used in the days of peace ahead." 
The last of four specific questions raised by the President was: 
“Can an effective program be proposed for discovering and develop- 
ing scientific talent in American youth so that the continuing future 
of scientific research in this country may be assured of a level com- 
parable to what has been done during the war?" * The Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, with “the assistance of dis- 
tinguished committees especially qualified to advise in respect to 
these subjects,” undertook to answer the President’s question. 


6 Anderson, G. Lester, and Berning, T. J. Studies in Higher Education. Biennial Report of the 
Committee on Educational Research. 1938-40. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1941. 

7 Bush, Vannevar. Science, the Endless Frontier. Report, U. S. Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1945 
p. 7. 
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After examining many studies made during the last twenty years 
of why students drop out of high school, college, and graduate school, 
the committee concluded that at least for the most talented the 


S has become 
ch that there 
ay, by giving 
orthy of further oppor- 


W themselves continually 
tican way: A man works 


The experience of the Army with its General Classification Test 
eals much information 


al 


as follows: 


8 Ibid., p. 141. 
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Grade ole. neh: geek. ... 5.8 percent 
TIE ac eR tne 26.2 percent 
100 v ears enti 30.7 percent 
TV EEIE 28.5 percent 
Ve ence ce 8.8 percent 


Most of the soldiers who had graduated from college scored in 
Army Grades I and II—tho of course some of these may have made 
the high scores in spite of their college degree and not because of 
it! The fact that two million (about one-fifth of the total) who had 
finished high school but were not college gradutes also scored in 
Grades I and II suggests that some of them obtained a better edu- 
cation off campus than some who did attend college. But what of all 
the others? There must have been several hundred thousand in 
this group, at least, who represent a vast reservoir of capabilities 
which were not conserved and developed. 

Examined from the standpoint of the average test performance 
of occupational groups, the data reveal about what one would 
expect. Members of the learned professions were at or near the top, 
laborers and farm hands were at the bottom, but there was a wide 
spread of scores within each occupation and much overlapping of 
any two occupational groups. For example, the upper fourth of 
those whose civilian occupation was truck-driving outranked in 
test score the lowest fourth of managers and officials. Law ranked 
near the top among the professions, but 9 percent of the boiler- 
makers did as well as the average lawyer. 

The discussion to this point has attempted to support the thesis 
that America has a vast reservoir of human resources which are not 
now being developed and for which society has urgent need. The 
educational profession is fully aware that the inadequacies of the 
school system are to blame for a substantial portion of this waste 
of human resources. 


Unprecedented College Enrolments 


In the fall of 1947 institutions of higher education, without signifi- 
cant expansion of plant and physical equipment, were accommo- 
dating more than twice as many students as in the highest prewar 
year. Off-campus centers and the use of military establishments 
(notably in the states of New York and Illinois), hastily equipped 
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and staffed for the first and second years of college work, provided 
some expansion; but the unprecedented enrolment was largely on 
existing campuses and was cared for by plant and equipment too 
frequently inadequate for prewar enrolments. 

About half the total enrolment was made up of veterans. How 
much of this represents a backlog of postponed education and how 
much represents a new group which could not have enrolled in 
college without the government subsidy, it is too early to determine. 
There is reason to believe, however, that this latter group is a 
significant proportion. Predictions of future enrolments forecast 
the peak of veteran attendance in 1950 or 1951, with no significant 
drop predicted in the demand for higher education in the next two 
decades. 

How to provide the physical facilities and the personnel for the 
present large enrolments of students is now a most perplexing prob- 
lem for those who administer higher education. All evidence available 
indicates that these enrolments will go higher. Two forms of relief 
are seen in movements already making significant progress, 


The Junior College 

One development which is hel 
already mentioned. Fewer than 
in the United States today and 
eight states: California, Colorad 
souri, New York, and Texas. Th 
Promises more widespread develo 
nation more definitel 
bringing Post-high-school education to those who need it and are 
now demanding it 
Some form of 


10 American Council on Education. Higher Education in Maryland, Report of a Survey with Recom- 
mendations of the Maryland Commission on Higher Education. Washington, D. C.: the Council, 
1947. p. 352. 
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The survey staff has this to say regarding the factors affecting 
the need for the establishment of junior colleges in Maryland: 

Students tend to go to college much more readily when there is an institution 
near them than when they must travel long distances. . . . The influence is 
chiefly felt within a ten mile radius and, according to careful studies, the presence 
of an institution has scarcely any effect on college attendance by those who live 
more than twenty miles from it. . . . 

To be most effective in democratizing, or universalizing, this level of educa- 
tion, the junior college should be established and operated as a part of the local 
School system. . . . In order to serve well all youth who will attend, the pro- 
grams of these junior colleges should include both preparatory and terminal 
curriculums. The terminal work should be both general and occupational." 

The Michigan State Department of Public Instruction, after 
examining a wide variety of patterns which have emerged from 
different sections of the United States for the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years of education, has concluded tentatively that the basic 
pattern should be the K-6-4-4 type of organization, paralleling quite 
closely the California plan. Abandoning designation as junior 
colleges for the proposed new institutions, it has chosen tentatively 
to call them community institutes to “serve people of all ages and 
of any level of educational achievement who can profit thereby." 

In the state of Wisconsin a study of potential junior college needs 
was authorized by the Board of Regents on July 12, 1945.* The 
committee making the study concludes that the basic educational 
need of high-school graduates in Wisconsin is for a liberal education 
extending two years beyond high school; that terminal liberal 
education combined with vocational work should be offered in the 
two years immediately following high-school graduation. It recom- 
mends that seven junior colleges eventually be established to offer 
not only two years of liberal terminal education, but also two years 
of work which will be a combination of liberal terminal and semi- 
professional or vocational terminal education as well as the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of work of a four-year college. This study 
provides a valuable pattern for other states. 


"Technical Institutes 


Since the early part of the century the junior-college movement 
has been gathering momentum along two channels. Under the his- 
V Ibid., p. 315. 


12 Fowlkes, John Guy, and Ahrnsbrak, Henry C. Junior College Needs in Wisconsin. Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin. Madison, Wis.: the University, 1947. 59 p. 
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torical influence of the liberal arts colleges, much of junior-college 
education has paralleled the first two years of college or has provided 
preparation for more education in various professional fields. Under 
the more immediate pressure of a society characterized largely by 
technological change, increasing numbers of schools, especially in 
New York State, are offering thirteenth and fourteenth year cur- 
riculums leading directly to occupational competence and employ- 
ment in technical positions. Both of these phases of the junior-college 
movement are strong. 

But there is a third and more comprehensive answer to the educa- 
tional needs of eighteen-year-olds, which may provide the most satis- 
factory pattern for this stage of post-secondary education. This 
design recognizes that the liberal subjects take on vocational signifi- 
cance in community living and that the technical subjects provide a 
freedom of action resulting from mastery of a job. 

Research in New York State has pointed out the needs of industry 
for technical personnel and the needs of youth for technical educa- 
tion in the regions in which they live. The concept of technical educa- 
tion which leads to highly specialized, interpretive, or super- 
visory work, lying between engineering or managerial functions 
and the skilled trades, is relatively new. Now that industries are 
becoming increasingly aware of a definable technician grade of em- 
ployment, however, its significance is apparent. There are 350,000 
positions of technician grade in New York State alone. For these 
Positions, approximately 17,600 replacements are needed annually 
and these numbers are likely to increase. 

To meet such needs and to carry the expressed philosophy into 
action, stronger emphasis in tomorrow’s schools will be placed upon 
the practical application and interpretation of knowledge and ex- 
Perience. Students will need to develop a comprehensive under- 
Standing of citizenship in action and of the skills and knowledge 
essential to particular technical occupations. The need of terminal 
Programs of less than college grade has long been apparent in such 
areas as the aircraft industry, the automotive industry, the building 
industry, public service (e.g. police and recreation), medical service 
(laboratory technicians and medical Secretaries), agriculture, and 
home economics. Curriculums will be offered in such fields as mechan- 

ical technology, electrical technology, industrial chemistry, food ad- 
ministration, retail business management, optical technology, textile 
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technology, dental hygiene, dental technology, and in such other 
areas as regional demands warrant.'? 

Known to the U. S. Office of Education in 1946 were seventy-six 
technical institutes devoted primarily to this type of education. 
Also, 338 of the 443 accredited junior colleges offer terminal cur- 
riculums of a similar character. Generally speaking, expansion of this 
type of institute seems preferable to further incorporation of ter- 
minal programs in colleges and universities. 

Operations for many of the institutes must, in the beginning, be 
carried on in quarters not designed for educational activities. Space 
obtained ranges from an old armory, thru industrial buildings, to 
fairly adequate school buildings. Directors and faculty members 
will have to adjust their planning to the limitations and restrictions 
of the space available. In a similar manner they will find it necessary 
to adjust and develop instructional materials best suited to carry out 
the basic purposes of the institutes. All of this calls for the flexibility 
and courage of mind essential to any grand adventure. 

New York is planning and developing a series of technical insti- 
tutes carefully located geographically to provide semi-professional 
training for young people in the state. Institutes such as those 
proposed in New York State and in the mythical state of Columbia 


by the Educational Policies Commission must specialize, because 
an provide instruction in all areas. Unless facilities 


not all institutes c 
arn their subsistence while in 


are provided where young people can e 
attendance, they are forced to attend a conveniently located institute 


rather than one which supplies the particular specialized instruction 
desired. Every evidence now at hand indicates that the accessibility 
of an institution greatly increases the attendance. Thus, sheer dis- 
tance in miles is a controlling factor. If all young people are to have 
access to schools, both transportation and dormitories where students 
can earn their subsistence are essential. 

During the experimental period of the New York institutes, the 
total day enrolment cannot exceed 4500 students, with 750 at 
Buffalo; 500 each at Binghamton, Utica, and White Plains; and 2250 
at New York City. No limitations are placed on evening-school en- 
rolments. This fact affords great opportunity for the development 
of a broad adult program geared to the needs of communities being 
~ 19 See: Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Vocational Education of College Grade. 


Bulletin No. 18, 1946. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Governmen 
1946. p. 126. 
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served by the institutes. In many respects the chance to evolve a 
new and effective educational pattern resides at this point. Inherent 
in the institute concept is service to the community in all phases 
of life. The institutes in a sense should become “ 
leges” from which much of the stimulus for 
adult thought and action stems. 

The state of New York embarks on a pioneer venture in this 
attempt to make preparation for occupational competence the core 
of education for social living. The direction set for the institutes 
is determined by the belief that education should be realistic, 
terms of both the changing technology and the changing ethics of 
society. The growth and adaptation of the institute program to 
changing needs is dependent on continuing research at the local 
and state levels. Tt will require administrative Strategy sensitive to 


the constantly changing needs of the individuals and industries 
served.'* 
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rank well toward the top among the next important steps in the long 
struggle to make educational opportunity effectively equal. At this 
moment, no other steps are more important to our democratic 
government. 

Public Law 346, often called the GI Bill, is making college and 
university education possible for tens of thousands of veterans for 
whom it would have been out of reach. If this investment is justified 
as a partial reward for service in war, an even greater investment 
can be justified for the education of hundreds of thousands of 
capable youth whose economic status makes it impossible for them 
to bear the cost. This is the best insurance that can be purchased for 
democracy, and God forbid that it will take another war to give 
us the vision to do it! 


Scholarships 


A broad program of publicly financed scholarships, on the high- 
school, college, and graduate-school levels, probably affords the 
best means of conserving the ablest youth who, thru no fault of 
their own, find their education truncated at some point far below 
their potential achievement. The technics and instruments are 
available with which it is possible to determine intelligence and to 
diagnose capacities well enough to do a reasonably good job of selec- 
tion. The criteria of economic need will be more difficult to apply, 
but their application is neither impossible nor without precedent. 

It will be argued, by those who still indulge in the fantasy that 
all the really able and deserving can get an education, that this is a 
responsibility for private enterprise. The fact is that during the 
past one hundred fifty years we have done much to aid worthy 
students, but that the number is actually insignificant when com- 
pared with the total number who were worthy and who needed 


assistance. 
National Commission on Higher Education 


There is a hopeful sign on the horizon. In a report to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in May 1946, on The Veteran and Higher 
Education, the Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion said: 

America has been strong in the past in good part because of the high educa- 


tional level of our population. We will continue strong in the future only if we 
maintain our educational leadership. 
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The goal, of course, should be the education of all of our youth up to the 
limits of their abilities and without regard to economic status.!^ 


and his collaborators" and recommended that the President appoint 
a National Commission on Higher Education. That commission was 


appointed by the President in July 1946, and charged with these 
specific purposes: 


It seems particularly important, therefore, that we should now re-examine our 
system of higher education in terms of its objectives 
and in the light of the social role it has to play... , 

Among the more specific questions with which I hope the commission will con- 


cern itself are: Ways and means of expanding educational opportunities for all 
able young people; . , .16 


, methods and facilities, 


When the commission held its first meeting on July 29 and 30; 


1946 and identified five *problem areas" as the first to be examined, 
the second was Stated thus: “Ways and means of providing higher 
educational Opportunity to all in terms of the need of the individual 
and of the nation. In this study the emphasis will be upon the best 
means of providing educational opportunities to all able 
people, without regard to economic status 
Specific means for providin 
through scholarships and 
amined,” ?* 


Pose to find “ways an 
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tion have been included. Using this concept of adult education, the 
conclusion seems fully justified that the latter half of the twentieth 
century will witness great developments in the field. 

Omission in this chapter of specific attention to the extension 
programs of colleges and universities which reach several hundred 
thousands of adults annually does not deny the importance of these 
services in the field. Correspondence study programs, likewise, were 
not omitted because they are regarded as insignificant. Because of 
space limitations these and other educational services reaching adults 
have been omitted because they are well known and adequately 
covered in the daily press and in literature circulated by the sponsors. 

This chapter is based on the premise that the nation's most im- 
portant wealth is its human resources. It has suggested that much of 
the presentday political ineptitude and economic confusion is due 
in large part to an inadequately educated citizenry. Evidence has 
been introduced with respect to a large reservoir of promising 
youth not now reached by our educational system, who would 
profit from secondary and higher educational opportunities. 

To conserve for the nation this vast reservoir of brains and talent 
is one of the most urgent problems of the present day. The nation 
has persisted much too long in being prodigal with its human re- 
sources. To continue to pin its faith so largely on economic power 
while wasting human resources will inevitably lead to disaster. 

Improvement in the programs of the secondary and the higher 
schools will help to conserve a significant but not large proportion of 
talented youth who drop out of school before achieving their op- 
timum educational development. This must be done, of course, and 
the educational profession has both the will and the capability to 
do it, if society makes it possible. But this will not be enough. 
Establishment of technical institutes and extension of the junior 
college movement will help. But it has been convincingly shown 
by scores of studies that the economic barrier to education is by far 
the most significant single factor in the waste of human resources. 

The precedent and pattern of the GI Bill (Public Law 346) con- 
ceivably may mark a turning point in the history of American 
education. The way the serviceman is taking advantage of this 
educational opportunity tends to support the implications of the 
chapter, even if it is still too early to draw conclusions from the 
evidence available. By the thousands, young men and women are 
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finishing high school and college who could not have done so 
without the aid provided by Public Law 346. Many who had fin- 
ished college are in graduate schools preparing for the professions 
of law, medicine, engineering, teaching, and research. Failure of the 
law to provide for the selection of the abler students, and for 
extended opportunities to those who prove themselves, may have 
been justified. Its benefits constitute a reward for military service; 
the plan, therefore, is not primarily an educational measure. 

For society to underwrite educational opportunity for all, in terms 
of their capacities and the needs of the nation, will seem too expen- 
sive to some, too paternalistic to others, or both. From the founding 
of the republic to this day, the importance of such a plan has been 
recognized by great leaders as vital to the preservation of democracy. 
When war has seemed necessary to preserve our way of life, we have 
not counted the cost. In a single year of World War II the nation 
spent more for wartime purposes than the entire expenditures for 
education since the beginning of the republic. 

The United States cannot with safety continue to be prodigal with 
its human resources. Now is the time to begin in a definite way to 
remove the economic barrier to educational opportunity which exists 
for a large number of the most promising young men and women. In 
ways such as have been suggested here, America must meet a most 


pressing nationwide need for educated men and women in every 
walk of life. 


PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Differing but in degree, of kind the same. 
—MILTON, Paradise Lost 


Things To Do... 


* Locate all the exceptional children in the district, enlisting the 
help of teachers and staff members from community agencies in the 
survey. 


* Plan and launch a program of special education in keeping with 
the needs discovered and consistent with the best practices indicated 
by experimentation and research. 


* Meet the needs of exceptional children in regular classrooms as 
fully as possible. Provide special facilities and services, temporarily 


or continuously according to need, for children with the most acute 
handicaps. 


* Plan a program of education for every exceptional child built 
around his strengths as well as his weaknesses. 


X Follow the same general aims and ob jectives in special education 
as undergird the program for normal children. 


* Obtain for classroom teachers the proper facilities and materials, 


and adequate supervisory help, to assure effective work with excep- 
tional children, 


* Plan for the special education of gifted children no less than 
r those below average in physical or mental endowment. 


fo 


X Promote, in cooperation wii 


i th others, a statewide program of 
appropriate legislation and fina 


neial aid for exceptional children. 
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Education for Exceptional Children 


XCEPTIONAL CHILDREN are found in every community in the 
United States and consequently in nearly every public school 
system of the nation. They are children who deviate from the normal 
by a considerable degree in respect to any one of a number of traits. 
They are children with special problems, who need special help if 
they are to achieve the maximum in physical, mental, and social 
development. In the school population they constitute four broad 
groups: (a) the physically handicapped, (b) the mentally retarded 
and backward children, (c) gifted children, and (d) children who 
manifest behavior problems. Many exceptional children cannot 
properly be classified in any one group, of course, for there are gifted 
children with physical handicaps, backward children with behavior 
problems, and other “combined types." It seems helpful, however, 
for the purposes of this discussion, to keep in mind these four dis- 
tinctive groups for whom some kind of special education is required. 
It is part of the American philosophy of education that every 
child, regardless of race, color, creed, social position, physical con- 
dition, or native intelligence, should have the opportunity for the 
full development of his powers thru education. This concept of free 
public education permits no exceptions. It embraces all who can 
profit from instruction, even to a limited degree. There is no way 
to apply the American concept of free public education for all 
children except to provide education for every child in accordance 
with his needs and capacities—physical, mental, and emotional. 
This is the right of all children. It is also necessary for society, 
since whatever benefits children today contributes wholesomely to 
the communities in which they as adults will live and work tomorrow. 


Extent of the Problem 


Altho no complete census has ever been taken of exceptional chil- 
dren, and altho the percents belonging in the different groups prob- 
ably vary in different communities and in different states, no com- 
munity and no state can claim to be without them. No school sys- 
tem, therefore, can afford to disregard them in planning its educa- 
tional program. 


[101] 
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The following percents, based on the age groups five to nineteen, 


can be used as a general guide by state and community planning 
groups in estimating the seriousness of the problem.! 


- Blind or partially seeing—0.2 percent 
Deaf or hard of hearing—1.5 percent 


Crippling defects—a little more than 1 percent 
Delicate—1.5 percent 


Speech defects—from 1 to 2 percent 
Epileptic—about 0.2 percent 

Mentally retarded—at least 2 percent 
Gifted—about 2 percent 

Behavior problems—from 2 to 3 percent. 


1, 090 nO Cad WN n 


Several handicapping conditions frequently are found in the same 
child. The percents just given take this into account by classifying 
each such pupil according to the major type of deviation represented. 
Hence, to the extent that these percents are accurate, they elec 
that more than 12 percent or approximately four million exceptiona 
children are in need of some kind of special educational opportunities 
or services. These figures are impressive; but. fundamental to the 
development of a satisfactory program of special education is inti- 
mate acquaintance with the community's own exceptional children 
and their needs. 

In 1940 the total enrolment reported to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in public and private residential schools for exceptional children 
and in special schools and classes in city school systems was 385,180. 
These children were enrolled in the special schools and classes of 
729 city school systems in forty-three states and the District of 
Columbia, and in 375 public and private residential schools? While 
the 1940 enrolment shows a substantial increase over previous 
reports, it still represents less than one-tenth of the estimated number 
of exceptional children for whom some special educational adjust- 


ment should be made. There is Scant reason to believe that special 
Provisions have since been made for more than a small fraction of 
these neglected children, 


Federal Security A “Statisti 
; s gency. “Statistics of § 
l Survey of Education in the U; 


pecial Schools and Classes for 
perintendent of Documents, Governme 


nited States, 1938-40. Vol. T] Chapter 5. 
nt Printing Office, 1942, p, g^ ^ ^P 
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It should be pointed out, however, that the efforts of many leading 
educators and social and governmental agencies to deal with the 
problems here involved are resulting in commendable progress even 
if it is slower than one could wish. For example, between 1927 and 
1940 the reported enrolments in sight-saving classes approximately 
doubled. Between 1922 and 1940 the reported enrolments in day 
schools for the deaf and hard of hearing and enrolments in classes 
for slow-learning children each increased nearly fourfold. Finally, 
between 1930 and 1940, the reported enrolments in classes for 
crippled children nearly doubled, and those in special classes for 
children of low vitality increased about 40 percent. 

The exceptional children reported to the Office of Education in 
1940 as enrolled in public and private residential schools and in 
special schools and classes in public school systems were served by 
the equivalent of 15,893 full-time teachers. Expenditures for their 
instruction amounted to more than $30,000,000, and additional sums 
for institutional maintenance in residential schools brought the total 
expenditures for exceptional children to more than $80,000,000. 
Thru a variety of programs, cities, counties, and states are beginning 
to recognize their responsibility to exceptional children and gradually 
are attacking the problem of making improved arrangements to 
meet their needs. Schools and classes for these boys and girls are 
part of the total school program and must be developed along with 
other schools and classes as integral parts of state and community 
educational systems in all aspects, including adequate financial 


support. 
Supervisory Programs 

Supervisory programs for exceptional children have increased in 
number during the past few years. In 1936 there were 64 cities with 
130 special supervisors of the education of exceptional children, and 
39 additional cities with 113 supervising principals directing pro- 
grams within their schools for one or more types of handicapped 
children. In 1940 there were 72 cities with 146 supervisors of special 
education and 56 cities with 172 supervising principals directly 
concerned with instructional programs in special schools and classes 
for one or more types of exceptional children. In 1930 there were 
just 11 states in which supervisors of special education of one or 


3 [bid., p. 7-8. Some of these gains undoubtedly should be attributed to the additional accuracy and 
comprehensiveness of the later reports. 
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more types were functioning on a statewide basis. In 1940 the number 
had increased to 19, and according to latest reports now stands at 32.* 

Fundamental legal provisions for the development of statewide 
supervisory programs for exceptional children relate to (a) the 
enumeration of handicapped children, (b) compulsory school attend- 
ance for handicapped children, (c) provision for the establishment 
of special schools and classes, (d) state financial aid to meet the 
excess costs involved in the special education of handicapped chil- 
dren, and (e) allocation of supervisory responsibility. State subsidies, 
varying greatly in adequacy, are granted to help defray the excess 
cost of educating certain groups of exceptional children in nearly 
all the states having statewide supervisory programs. One state, 
Pennsylvania, has pioneered in the establishment of county super- 
vision with special state aid. 

Since the program of supervision is expanding on city, county, 
and state levels, there is reason to hope that, ultimately, adjusted 
educational programs will be provided everywhere for the various 
types of exceptional children. Locally, it is the superintendent’s 
responsibility to designate someone as the administrative, coordinat- 
ing director of special education. The person or persons so named 
will vary with the size of school district and the extent of the local 
program; but, in every district, someone in a position of adminis- 
trative responsibility must have the time, the interest, and special 


duty of planning for special education or the needs of exceptional 
children are certain to be neglected. 


Cost of Educating Exceptional Children 


Since the education of exceptional children in many cases requires 
special equipment, special instructional methods, additional clerical 
Service, and other special facilities, the cost is necessarily greater 


» Wisconsin, 
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deaf or seriously hard of hearing, 2.8 times as much; crippled chil- 
dren needing special attention, 3.3 times a much; retarded children, 
1.5 times as much; and the cost of remedial instruction for the 
speech defective child, a few dollars more per year than that for 
the normal child depending on the nature of the defect and the 
extent of the program. Transportation costs and boarding-home 
facilities, during the school week or in residential schools thruout 
the year, add further to the differential between the costs of special 
education which must sometimes be provided and those regularly 
incurred for children in local school districts.” 

Altho the cost of educating exceptional children is several times 
the cost of educating normal children, still it is true that the ultimate 
cost to society is less than if they are left uneducated to become 
wards of society. Tax revenues spent for educating exceptional 


children constitute sound financial investments. 


The Exceptional Child and the Regular 
School Program 

Early attempts to provide educational facilities for exceptional 
children often took the form of special schools and classes in which 
they were set apart from the regular school program. Emphasis today 
is upon their participation in all phases of the school program in 
which they can work with profit. Their educational programs, by 
and large, are based upon the same general aims and objectives 
which undergird the programs for normal children. Full considera- 
tion, therefore, tends now to be given to every possible means of 
extending and adapting the regular school curriculum and methods 
of instruction to the needs of exceptional children as well as to the 
establishment of separate programs for those whose handicaps 
require them. 

Whenever a child who deviates from the normal can have his 
needs met and provided for in a regular situation in school, this is 
preferable. There are instances, of course, where special arrange- 
ments of one form or another must be made, and sometimes these 
arrangements are more readily possible if children are removed 
from regular classrooms. Separate schools and classes should be 
arranged, however, only for those whose needs are still unmet after 
all resources have been utilized in adjusting the school program to 


5 Martens, Elise H., op. cit., p. 11-12. 
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individual pupil problems. Schools and classes will ME gai 
clinical study, hospitalization, therapy, intensive reme * Periit 
tion, and the continuing education and guidance of eee bine hs 
acutely handicapped. To the extent that an approac o maT 
is possible, children should be removed from such schoo san SAES 
as soon as they have recovered merge Vic esee : d 
ctivities. In many states an met ; 
ae one special schools for exceptional eee m Be esci 
but in them, to an increasing degree, the child m e a et 
his normal companions only when, or for so long as, 
needs make it necessary. 


The Regular Classroom Teacher and 
the Exceptional Child 

In view of the trend just cited teachers in regular classrooms are 
becoming responsible for a larger and larger share of the education 
of exceptional children, both the handicapped and the gifted. This, 
in turn, has many administrative implications. The Preservice edu- 
cation of teachers should include at least some orientation with 
respect to exceptional children and their needs.° The regular teacher 
cannot become an expert on all types of handicaps, but needs some 
special preparation in the field. This is a factor in teacher selection. 
Class size must be reduced for teachers with exceptional children, 
if they are to have the time to cope with individual problems. Many 
times, what the regular teacher needs most is the cooperation and 
guidance of a supervisor who has expert knowledge of how to deal 
with a particular problem. Provision of such leadership often B 
quite as effective educationally and is much less expensive than it 
would be to create special classes with specially trained teachers. 
In addition, the administrator should not overlook the need for 


in-service education of regular teachers on improved ways of dealing 
with the problems of various t 


ypes of exceptional children. Such 
programs may well include: 


1. A definition of each type of exceptional child. 
2. Suggestions on how to locate the sym 
Served: informal teacher t 
specialists for diagnosis and for recommendi: 
designated.) 


5 The teachers college at Glassboro, N. J; 
seniors, 


now requires a course in Special education of all its 
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3. Recommendations on how to meet the needs of each type of child; guidance 
with respect to classroom and curriculum adjustments, teaching procedures, 
special equipment, special services; and suggestions on referring children to 
other appropriate agencies or institutions such as residential schools, clinics, and 


local special classes. 
4. The most recent and helpful references for those who desire to carry on 


more intensive or thoro study.” 

Finally, in any sizable school staff there are teachers who have 
special interest in, and a certain degree of special competence in 
dealing with, various types of exceptional children. These talents 
the administrator should seek out, develop, and use to best advantage 


in the school program. 


Locating Exceptional Children 

identifying exceptional children and keeping 
hem is in part an administrative task. 
Teachers and special workers with children both in and outside 
the school staff can help. But the planning and leadership in an 
effective program must come from the central office. Initial and 
amunitywide in their scope, and a continuing 


periodic surveys, com 
census of exceptional children are commonly used devices. 


The problem of 
constantly in touch with t 


EXCEPTIONAL AVERAGES EXCEPTIONAL 
GS |S — ee 


A county in Pennsylvania recently carried out a comprehensive 
survey that illustrates what can be done.® All types of exceptional 
children were sought out: the physically handicapped—crippled. 
delicate, blind and partially seeing, deaf and hard of hearing, speech 
defective, and so on; the mentally superior; the mentally velacded: 
and children with behavior problems. Special attention was zen 
to children with multiple handicaps. Teachers, health specialists, 


7 Michigan State Department of Public Instructi i ecepti hild i; 
Cleon luis SIE atio be betes HM, Beebe C in He Rau 
5 Porter, Rutherford B. “Exceptional Children in Rural Schools." Journal of Exceptional Children 
11: 109-12, 126; January 1945. 
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and the personnel of various community agencies interested in child 
welfare participated. Tests and examinations, visitations and s 
terviews, and a number of extensive case studies were included in 
the survey. Approximately 1.5 percent of the school population 
were found to be handicapped so severely that they were not 
attending school. Special adjustment of the school program was in- 
dicated for 20 percent of the county's school children, whereas, 
before the survey, little attention or none at all was given to pupils 
with lesser handicaps. The surveying staff discovered so many in- 
Stances of physical or mental deviations among children E be- 
havior problems that these seemed to be at least among the major 
contributing causes of the behavior problems themselves. A 

Accurate information as to the identity and needs of exceppiona 
children in a given community, whether obtained thru an intensive 
survey or other methods, is a basic first step in wise educational 
planning for such children. 


Age Range To Be Served 


One of the new emphases in special education is early 
and early provision for the care and education of the handicapped. 
If nothing is done by way of therapy or special training until the 
age heretofore established as the proper age for school entrance, 
many children will carry thru life the results of such neglect. The 
earlier exceptional children are identified, and the sooner 
propriate program of care 
ter the chances are for eli 
handicaps. 


At the other end of the scale 


discovery 


an ap- 
and training can be established, the bet- 
minating or reducing the extent of their 


; the school needs to continue its 


Special Services for Exce 


Guidance— Guidance is n 
that is concerned exclusi 
it be d 


Ptional Children 
ot a new phase of education, nor one 
à vely with the exceptional child. Neither can 
epartmentalized, for it embraces the whole of teaching. Yet 
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there is a place for special guidance, and particularly a special need 
for wise counseling on the part of exceptional children. Such chil- 
dren quite frequently—perhaps more generally than is thought— 
are unable to diagnose their interests and aptitudes. In an unusual 


way, they need assistance in making educational and vocational 


choices. 

In schools now operating guidance programs, a major share of 
ə time usually is given over to slower learners, prob- 
lem pupils, and children with serious physical handicaps. One of the 
needed new emphases in special education is adequate guidance 
service for the gifted child. Such a program must differ in some 
respects from that maintained for the average pupil or the handi- 
capped child. All those engaged in the task of education need to 
counsel together on the opportunities that are, and can be, pro- 
vided for exceptional children. Guidance practices for these ex- 
ceptional children, no less than for others, should be subjected to 
continuous study, reappraisal, and redirection on the basis of au- 
thoritative research and in the light of student needs and progress. 


Visiting teachers—The work of visiting teachers in the modern 
school is part of the total school program, their duties varying some- 
what with the school systems in which they work. Among other 
duties they assist with the study and guidance of exceptional chil- 
dren, The types with which they work in the largest numbers 
depend somewhat on what other facilities the school offers and upon 
the philosophy of the principals and teachers with whom they 
work. A major portion of the visiting teacher’s time often is de- 
voted to slower learners and maladjusted children—not as an in- 
structor or home tutor, but as counselor and guide in solving their 


the counselor: 


problems. 

The visiting teacher thru her knowledge and understanding of 
the individual child can help him to make desirable mental, social 
physical, and emotional adjustments. She can help the child aa 
his family to make intelligent decisions; she can work with the 
school faculty to plan a school curriculum which will meet the 
individual needs of the child; she can recognize the limitations 
restrictions, and inhibitions of children, encourage them to make 
better use of their abilities, and provide them with responsibilities 
conducive to self-reliance and self-dependence. She can inspire the 
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exceptional child to compete with his own record and, thru successful 
experiences, give him a sense of belonging to his group. 


Health services, including adjustment clinics—Vital members 
of the team which must work together in adjusting education to the 
needs of exceptional children are the various health service units 
of the school. Wherever adjustment clinics are available, these 
also contribute with peculiar benefit to the program of special edu- 
cation? Often this will involve cooperation on the part of the 
School with various community agencies, since in smaller districts 
especially, health services and adjustment clinics often are created 
and maintained as joint enterprises by schools and nonschool 
agencies. 

Special Needs of the Physically Handicapped 


The number of children in the United States with physical handi- 
caps is alarmingly high. If, as estimated by the National Resources 
Planning Board, the number of children five to nineteen years of 
age in the United States is approximately 33,500,000, and if the 
percents of physically handicapped Previously given in this dis- 
cussion are accurate, approximately 2,000,000 children have phys- 
ical handicaps to the extent that they need some type of special 
school service.” At present, however, only about 10 percent of that 


3. Due considerati 
the individual but als 
4. The individual 


ot only to the physical condition of 


0 to his Psychological and social situation, 


should be educated as a whole. i ; 
i uo ; gem a - Only in those ph here 
his physical handicap makes it impossible should his education oe ees er a 
normal. Whenever Possible, the handica wate trom the 


Dped individ eA s 
normal school and life experiences 1d idual should Participate in 


? Health services, includin, 

™See p. 102. 

? New York City Public Schools. 
Board of Education, 1941. p. 9. 


g adjustment clinics, are discussed in Chapter VI of this volum 
s e. 


Physically Handicapped Children in New York City. New York: 
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The term "physicaly handicapped" is not synonymous with 
*crippled"—as it is often loosely interpreted. Crippled children are 
among the physically handicapped, but so also are the blind and 
partially seeing, the deaf and hard of hearing, the speech defec- 
tives, the delicate, the epileptic, and sometimes other specified 
groups. The major causes of such handicaps are congenital de- 
fects, infantile paralysis, cerebral palsy, birth injuries, accidents, 
rickets, osteomyelitis, cardiac disorders, and tuberculosis of the 
bones or joints. Some of these causes are subject to direct attack, 
Such as rickets, tuberculosis, and accidents. Others, eventually, may 
yield ground to science—such as infantile paralysis. Many of the 
handicaps themselves respond to treatment. In fact, if proper treat- 
ment is given in time, it will result in perhaps a majority of cases 
in the material reduction of children's handicaps." 

Various states and communities define physical handicaps ac- 
cording to different standards. For example, the amount of hearing 
loss which is classified as a handicap in one instance may be disre- 
garded as inconsequential in another. As states develop more effec- 
tive methods of locating their physically handicapped, and as they 
clarify their standards with respect to identifiable defects, they will 
report larger numbers of physically handicapped children. The 
special needs of such persons are So numerous and so varied that 
they can be met only thru the full cooperation of a community’s 
schools, public health agencies, and welfare organizations. 

Some of the special needs of the physically handicapped have been 
enumerated as follows by one national commission which explored 
the problem: (a) for crippled persons—orthopedic care, physio- 
therapy, occupational therapy, transportation, special furniture 
and equipment, and home or hospital teaching for those unable 
to attend school; (b) for speech defective persons—individual cor- 
rective exercises, oral surgery where necessary, and transportation to 
centers; (c) for blind persons—tactile methods, Braille instruction, 
special appliances and equipment, and in some cases operative work; 
(d) for partially seeing persons—ophthalmological service, standard 
physical surroundings, and sight-saving equipment; (e) for physi- 
cally delicate persons—medical attention, individual health pro- 
grams, special equipment for health needs, and home or hospital 


K3 U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. Facts about Crippled Children. Publication 293. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1944. 14 p. 
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teaching for those unable to attend school; (f) for deaf persons— 
special equipment, development of language concepts and ability 
to communicate, training in lip reading and speech, and otological 
service; and (g) for persons hard of hearing—otological service, 
special equipment, training in speech and lip reading, and stimula- 
tion and conservation of residual hearing.'* 

Making adequate provision for the various needs listed above is 
both difficult and expensive. Except for densely populated areas 
the financing of such Services can be achieved in most instances 
only thru state aid. It is desirable that the handicapped child be 
educated in his own community if at all possible. However, in rural 
and small urban areas the cost of educating blind and deaf children 
locally would be prohibitive. For these children state boarding 
Schools or other types of special organization seem to constitute the 
only feasible alternative. 

Speech disorders—a neglected area for special education— not 
only hinder the student's scholastic Progress but handicap him in 


as approximately 85 
Standard methods of 


many years the 


treatment, 
For ye 
handicapped children 


13 National Society for the Study of Education. American Education in the Post ; 
Fourth Yearbook, Part IT. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945, p, 41. ost War Period. Forty- 
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Mentally Retarded and Backward Pupils 


The chief factor in most cases of serious backwardness in school 
is a relatively low degree of mental capacity, either general or 
Specific." This discussion is restricted almost entirely to students 
of low general intelligence, since they constitute the more serious 
and difficult problem of the school. Altho, technically, a subnormal 
person is anyone below the generally accepted range of average in- 
telligence and, altho when so defined, the term is applicable to 
about one-fifth of the general population, the great majority 
of these are capable of profiting in reasonable degree from a modi- 
fied regular school program. Only a small percent must follow a 
separate curriculum because their powers of adjustment are so ex- 
tr imited.'^ 

"e uec device for identifying mentally backward and re- 
tarded pupils is the standardized intelligence test. Children with 
IQ's below 50 are considered noneducable in regular schools; these 
are the feeble-minded. They include the idiots, who cannot guard 
themselves against physical injury, and the imbeciles, who are:capa- 
ble of a measure of self-help, ordinarily within an institution 
providing constant supervision. Such children are institutional cases 
and can best be cared for by statewide sponsored Programs with 
appropriate legislation making possible proper physical facilities 
and adequate care and supervision. i 

Many psychologists, school administrators, and teachers find it 
advantageous to distinguish further between those seriously re- 
tarded but not feeble-minded, on the one hand, and the mentally 
backward or slow, on the other. Children with IQ's between 50 
and 70 or 75 are generally classified as mentally retarded to such 
an extent that special instruction in separate classes is desirable. 
Children with IQ's of 70 or 75 to 85 or 90 generally are classified 
as mentally backward or slow but the special attention they need 
does not have to be given necessarily in Separate classes, Both the 
seriously retarded and the backward pupils experience most diffi- 
culty with the academic, abstract, and verbal aspects of the school 
curriculum. Generally, low intelligence is accompanied by rela- 


14 Burt, Cyril. The Backward Child, New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1937. p. 441-63. 

1° Hungerford, Richard H.; DeProspo, Chris. J.: and Rosenzwerg, Louis E. The Non-Academic Pupil. 
Bulletin of the New York City Bureau for Children with Retarded Mental Development, January 1947. 
New York: Board of Education, 1947. 
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tively low accomplishment in language arts, mathematics, and other 
fields in which achievement depends largely on reading and num- 
ber skills. Thru making the school program interesting and valu- 
able to this group, specific habits and skills can be developed which 
will serve them in many situations, altho it is doubtful that their 
innate capacities for memory or reasoning can be increased to 
any appreciable degree.’* 

Various methods are followed in the public schools in providing 
instruction for children of low mentality. In planning an appropriate 
Program for the mentally retarded and backward, consideration 
should be given to all factors which may hinder or contribute to 
the child’s success in school and in later life, including his physical, 
social, emotional, and moral traits as well as his home and neigh- 
borhood environment. Every improvement in these factors will 
assist the child to use his native capacities more efficiently. The gen- 
eral tendency seems to be to form special classes for children with 
acute problems but to make it possible even for this group to par- 
ticipate as far as possible in all activities in the regular grades 
in which they can compete without marked handicap, such as cer- 
tain types of industrial arts work, homemaking, physical educa- 
tion, music, and general assemblies, 

The differences in the estim 
achievements of children of low 
marily to differences in the stan 
Search studies seem to indic 
dren can doa considerable 
academic branches of the s 
and given ample time, The 


ates of the possible educational 
mentality are no doubt due pri- 
dards used to classify them. Re- 
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potentialities. 


7? National Education Association, Research 


Division. “High-School Methods wi ; 
Research Bulletin 21: 61-63; October 1943. S with Slow Learners," 
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Gifted Children 


Probably the development of leadership from all classes of society 
is more essential in a democracy than in countries having any other 
form of government. Development of the gifted is definitely im- 
portant. Perhaps never before has the responsibility of the school 
been so great as at present, to educate all American youth for re- 
sponsible citizenship in a democracy, because of the present un- 
paralleled need for able leadership. According to conservative and 
authoritative estimates, more than a million children with exception- 
ally high intelligence are now enrolled in the public schools, but 
special training is provided for only about one in ten of this group. 

Because the public school program is so generally designed for 
the large middle group, and all too seldom is adapted to those 
who are gifted, these children must be rescued from the neglect which 
usually is their lot. Neglect of this highly endowed group is not 
only an injustice to them; it creates a waste that our nation can 
ill afford. Because this group lacks the emotional appeal of the 
physically handicapped, governmental and social agencies, almost 
without exception, leave the provision of suitable opportunities for 
gifted children to the schools. Hence it is imperative that the 
schools themselves recognize and discharge this important ob- 


ligation. 


Selecting gifted children—What children are gifted and how 


shall they be identified? Gifted children, in this discussion, refers 
to two general groups: (a) children who have exceptional intelli- 
gence, and (b) those who are endowed with special talents in such 
areas as art, music, or social leadership. The means most widely 
used to identify the children of the first group are scores made 
on standardized intelligence tests and classroom performance. Spe- 
cial tests of aptitude and skill, and observation of demonstrated 
proficiency in certain areas are used to identify children with 
special talents. 

Accurate standards for determining mental superiority are not 
available in all cases, but several arbitrary classifications of children 
according to general intelligence have been made. Terman and 
Burks drew an arbitrary line for gifted children at 130 or 140 IQ 
for two reasons: 


In the first place, children of this grade of superiority are sufficiently unlike 
average children to need special educational opportunities. In the second place, 
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the most extensive investigations of superior children as a class have concerned 
i j 1 H 1T 
themselves for the most part with subjects of this grade of intelligence or above. 


Hollingworth also defined “intellectually gifted children” as the 
most intelligent 1 percent of the school population, or those testing 
at or above 130 IQ on the original Stanford-Binet Scale? Goddard 
suggested that a larger group be included—the upper 10 percent, 
or those with an IQ above 124 on the revised Stanford-Binet 
Scale.” Principals and teachers should be cautious about using 
any standard that may cause them to overlook some group of 
superior children. In identifying gifted children attention should 
be given to the physical, social, ethical, and moral qualities which 
help to determine an individual's success or failure. This does not 
mean that to warrant differential treatment a child should be above 
average in all these traits; his needs should be recognized if he 
manifests superiority in any trait or ability. But regardless of the 
methods used in selecting gifted children, the responsibility of pl 
ning a program of work commensurate with their abilities bri 


to the forefront various points of view in ways of educating them.” 


Acceleration—In the early attempts to adapt school programs 
to the needs of superior children acceleration was perhaps the 


was lack of uniformity in its 


an- 
ngs 


met with widespread approval in Secondary schools and colleges, 


but in normal times it is questioned by many educators and its 
Practice is generally discouraged. 


Enrichment—In the enrichm 
child 


7 Terman, Lewis M., and Burks, Barbara s. ; 
(Edited by Carl Murchison.) "Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 1933 vo Ki FEUER 

Tame, Leta S. Gifted Children: Their Nature and hye" 1933. P. 774. 
p. 43-44, ae s : 
5 19 or Henry H. School Training of Gifted Children, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
0., 1928. p. vii. x 4 

20 For a review of numerous research studies concerning the nature and education of su erior children 
see: Newland, T. Ernest. "The Mentally Gifted." Review of Educational Research 27787. June 
1941, 
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any unjustified lowering of achievement standards. Each pupil is 
held accountable for achieving competency in essential skills, but 
beyond that his time is his own and, after conference with his 
teacher, he may spend it as seems best. The result is a wide range 
of activity, following as far as possible the interests of individual 
children or groups of children. Enrichment for gifted children varies 
in degree but not in kind from that which every child needs. The 
chief difference consists in the amount of time spent on certain 
types of activities and in the fullness or difficulty of the activities. 
Gifted or superior children usually perform all kinds of mental 
work more quickly than average OF slow-learning children. Spe- 
cialists suggest for them, among other things, fewer textbook assign- 
ments, less drill, more independent reading and study, more projects 


of the creative and research types.” 
As to the curriculum content appropriate for superior students, 


they should have, in addition to the materials used by average stu- 
dents, other materials which will broaden and strengthen their un- 
derstanding of the world and will stimulate them to add to the 
knowledge and beauty in it. Such a program calls for a well-equipped 


school library and a supply of apparatus and materials for scientific 
experimentation ic production. This type of program 


and artistic 
provides the gifted wit perience and stimulates explora- 


h wide ex 
tion, research, and creative expression. To carry it out requires 
great resourcefulness on the par 


t of teachers; it is a challenging but 


effective way to teach. à 
Special abilities in such fields as music, art, and foreign languages 
usually manifest themselves by the time children reach the junior 


high school, provided opportunities have been afforded for their 
development. Such students should follow a curriculum more heavily 
weighted with courses in the fields of their particular abilities than 


that of the average student. 

Ability grouping—Whether there should be special schools and 
classes, composed of gifted or especially talented children, or onl 
regular schools and regular classes, composed of children a 
have all levels of intellectual abilities and all degrees of special 
talents, is a much debated problem. Some educators are aar en 
that the organization of special schools and classes for superior 


a s Save = 4 
Adams, Fay, and Brown, Walker. Teaching the Bright Pupil. New York: Henry Holt, 1930. 


p. 59-75. 
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children is the only practical way to meet the needs of the highly 
intellectual and specially talented pupils. They contend that the 
large classes, lack of funds, existing levels of preparation of teach- 
ing personnel, rigid standards of grade placement, formal methods 
of instruction, and inflexible curriculums, all are conditions that 
make special schools and classes necessary if gifted children are 
to be adequately served. They further argue that such a plan is 
the essence of democracy in that it better adjusts the school pro- 
gram to the abilities and interests of the children, affording greater 
equality of opportunity to all. Proponents say that such a plan 
provides for leadership, because each child has an opportunity to 
develop to the fullest his own talents and, moreover, to learn to re- 
spect and take pride in the abilities and talents of his fellow pupils. 
Finally, the plan is said to prevent the development of habits of care- 


lessness and slothfulness on the part of gifted children in the per- 
formance of their work. 


asses for 
children 
with all 
d special 
on is un- 
acy; (c) the means 
adequate; and (d) under 
ildren are losers because of 


society and to recognize that 


each has a contribution to make toward the welfare of the whole 


me believe this to be the essence of democracy. They 

uii Pose en iip and special classes create class edu- 
en result in neglecting the lat ibiliti 

masses for creative expression, á Mo iiien 

The method of organization f 


be agreed upon in the near fut 


cators the country over are trying to 
both views and to avoid the weakn 
there are in existence many adapt 
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pressed. For example, in some school systems children of all types 
and levels of intellectual abilities are grouped together for instruc- 
tion in certain fields such as music, physical education, shop work, 
and art, and are segregated for instruction in the so-called “tool” 
subjects or for whatever pupil activities are carried out in groups 
that are relatively small. 

When superior students are placed in separate classes under 
favorable conditions both rapid advancement and curriculum en- 
richment can be provided. It remains an open question whether 
the social and emotional disadvantages of ability grouping generally 
outweigh its intellectual advantages. The conditions and results 
achieved within a given school or school system will determine what 
separate classes, if any, are to be operated. Results of research and 
the experiences of schools thus far seem at least to justify an 
attitude of willingness to experiment somewhat further with separate 


classes for bright students. 
Grade classification—One of the serious problems involved in 
individual differences is grade 


administering any plan for meeting ES i 
organization and classification. Far too many superintendents, prin- 


cipals, and teachers, and a much larger percent of Parents, think 
they can fully comprehend the progress of children in school when 
they are labeled «4B2," even tho the children read poorly and are 
handicapped with emotional disturbances, physical ailments, and 


social maladjustments. 


A movement to eliminate grade classifications is under way in 


many places. Many educators feel that grade organization and classi- 
fication and the embarrassment caused by having to report children 
in a specific grade prevent the school from adapting the work ofa 
particular grade to individual needs. Consequently, a variety of 
plans are in operation which seek to disregard grade levels as such. 
For example, in the continuous progress plan there is no set time 
for children to complete a given amount of work and no set time 
for promotion. Every day is promotion day if progress is made. 
Each child advances at his own rate. He is not concerned with 
what grade he is in or whether he will make his “rise” at the close 
of the school year. His accomplishments are not measured by those 
of any other child but by his own progress. Superior children are 


23 National Education Association, Research Division. “High-School Methods with Superior Students.” 


Research Bulletin 19: 194; September 1941. 
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not held back by the average or below-average children. Each pro- 
gresses according to his own ability. There is no skipping or r 
peating of grades. No child is labeled a failure because he is not able 
to compete with the accomplishments of his friends or classmates. 
For the indefinite term “grade,” or “semester,” a more specific term 
is substituted to indicate a step or unit of progress. The program is 
expressed in terms of total sequence. For example, the type of oral 
and written English skills which an elementary school should even- 
tually develop in the children is listed from beginning to end, that is, 
from simple to complex. The mastery of some of these is not desig- 
nated for the third grade and others for the fourth grade, and so on; 
but the mastery of all is required somewhere in the sequence. 

The plan recognizes and encourages individual differences and 
provides for a program of enrichment. Children are accepted as 
socially, physically, and mentally unlike and no attempt is made to 
force them into a common mold. Every child is educated with full 
recognition of both his strengths and his weaknesses. Courage and 
confidence are acquired by the children thru a series of successes. 
The plan is not the answer to all problems of pupil adjustment, but 
it has been in operation in some schools for a sufficient length of time 


for pupils, teachers, and parents to see its advantages to the various 
types of school children.?? 


Children Who Are Behavior Problems 


Children classified as beh, 
maladjusted individuals. Thi 


he unemployed and those 
hey must depend upon the 


Among other school Systems experi, i i i 
T : : Petimenting with this 
type of program are: Cleveland, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Gloucester, Mass. 


Western Springs, Ill. 
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government for subsistence. Society, therefore, cannot afford to 
neglect these individuals upon the flimsy claim of “no funds.” 

The school is more important in the lives of problem children than 
in those of normal children, as it is not only an educative force but 
often is the only agency giving them an opportunity to acquire habits 
of adjustment to the world in which they live. However, the educa- 
tional program frequently is concerned with a narrow intellectual 
development, ignoring the needs of truants, incorrigibles, and de- 
linquent children for personality adjustment, attainment of emo- 
tional stability, and the experience of genuine security. 

The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
estimated that at least 3 percent of all school-age children were 
behavior problems. Since this would mean that the size of the group 
is around one million, the problem can by no means be termed 
secondary. It is one of the major problems that American educators 
must face. It is the business of the school, insofar as possible, to see 
that every remediable physical or social handicap of these children 
is removed. Simultaneously the school must see, thru proper guid- 
ance, that such pupils are started on an effective educational pro- 
gram. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to the major causes 
of truancy and delinquency. Some still attribute them chiefly to 
even tho research studies have discredited this conclusion. 
Those who hold to the belief that certain children are born with be- 
havior problems see no avenue of approach to the problem save 
segregation. Others have sought to explain behavior problems in 
terms of low intelligence and physical handicaps. By far the largest 
group of educators, however, attribute truancy and delinquency 
chiefly to environment factors, altho there is conflicting opinion 
as to what environmental factors chiefly influence them. Probably 
the combination of causes is different for each individual. Such 
factors as marital stability of the parents, home and community 
conditions, and the quality of the school program all exert definite 
influences on the social adjustment of the individual. For one indi- 
vidual the school program may be the chief cause of delinquency; 
for another, the type of the neighborhood in which he lives. The 
social and economic factors which contribute to maladjustment 
should be understood and dealt with as well as the physical, mental, 
and emotional characteristics of the child. Youthful energies need 


heredity, 
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to be directed into useful channels. A generation ago the child who 
failed or who became a problem was eliminated. Today, in the 
modern school, he is an object for study rather than the recipient 
of punishment. 

Where separate schools are operated for truants, incorrigibles, 
and delinquents, they should receive only such boys and girls as 
need the special treatment afforded by such institutions. Such schools 
must be adapted to the children enrolled in them. They must not be 
used as a place for the reception of children merely because they do 
not readily adjust in regular classrooms. Furthermore, truants, in- 
corrigibles, and delinquents once admitted to such special schools 
should remain no longer than is necessary for them to readjust to the 
regular school from which they came. Foster homes and regular 
schools afford an alternate plan for many children. 


Concluding Statement 


Exceptional children, as this chapter has shown, deviate from the 
normal far enough to require something more than the experiences 
commonly provided by the public school curriculum. They are the 
children with special problems who need special help. As society has 
become more conscious of its exceptional members, it has become 
more intelligent and humane in its consideration of them. This ap- 
plies to children as well as to adults. 

In the development of a program geared to the needs, interests, 
and capacities of exceptional children, school administrators must 
lead the way. The community—and sometimes members of the pro- 
fessional staff—must be educated to the extent and character of such 
special needs. Adequate financial support must be arranged. Ad- 
ministrative and supervisory leadership must be provided to assure 
a well-planned, coordinated program. In these and countless other 
ways the superintendent of schools will determine the scope and 
quality of the program of Special education. To the extent that he 
measures up to these responsibilities, and only to that extent, will 


special opportunities, according to need, become available to Amer- 
ica’s exceptional children. 


?1Stullken, Edward H. Seventeenth A l i š 
Public Schools, 1946. t Annual Report oj the Montefiore School. Chicago, Ill.: Chicago 


CHAPTER VI 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


A good digestion turneth all to health. 
— GEORGE HERBERT, The Church- 


Porch 


Things To Do . 


* Plan a program of health education and health service that con- 
tributes to mental and social fitness as well as to physical well-being. 


* Thru the cooperation of the education staff, local health spe- 
cialists, and lay leaders in the community, develop a series of locally 
accepted standards for a healthful school environment. 


* Survey the school environment and begin to eliminate, as quickly 
as possible, each substandard condition or situation. 


* Thru their employment as staff members, or thru some coopera- 
tive plan, arrange for all pupils to receive adequate professional serv- 
ices by physicians, dentists, nurses, and other health Specialists. 


X Increase the number or improve the quality of school health 
examinations, according to need. 


X Revise, if needed, the cumulative health record now in use. 


Devise better ways of using these records in promoting pupil fitness. 


* Establish the systematic daily health inspection to prevent the 
Spread of contagious diseases, 


* Educate children and their parents with respect to the value of 
certain immunizations. 


* Make sure that each sch 


ool has the facilities and trained per- 
sonnel to render necessary fir 


st aid in emergencies. 


* Provide a well-balanced 


School lunch and, where necessary, a 
supplementary feeding progr 


am. 
* Coordinate the Services of school an 


à d community agencies in 
promoting health and fitness in €very pos. 


sible way. 
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Services To Increase Physical, 
Mental, and Social Fitness 


Msi SCHOOL PATRONS looked with indifference upon the early 
efforts of the school to safeguard and improve pupil health. 
Typically, their interest and cooperation began and ended when they 
referred to the family physician for corroboration the report of 
some meager health inspection made at school about which they 
were mildly concerned. This early lack of confidence in school 
health reports and health recommendations was due largely to 
ignorance of their purpose on the part of parents, at a time when 
the school made little effort to interpret its health services. More- 
over, such services, in their infancy, were relatively sporadic and 
everywhere there was lack of appreciation of the over-all relationship 
between health and educational accomplishment. In addition, there 
was the handicap of inadequate finances, which always seriously 
limits the development of additional school services. 

As a result of the draft for World War I serious attention first 
came to be focused on the necessity for an intensified school program 
of physical and mental fitness. The number of rejections among the 
age group called up for military service was appalling. Twenty-five 
percent were found to be illiterate and 29 percent physically unfit. 
Consequently, the role of the school in raising the level of fitness 
began to be stressed and, in the period between the two wars, a 
significant expansion of school health services was achieved. The 
effects of these improvements, however, were felt but slightly by 
the time selective service went into operation for World War II. 
Rejection during the period 1941-1945 of approximately 40 percent 
of the men of draft age for lack of physical or mental fitness again 
underscored the urgent need for further and more concerted effort 
in this vital area of school responsibility. Because of continued de- 
ficiency in school health education, much valuable manpower and 
time were lost to the recent war effort. Physical fitness had to be 
developed in those capable of acquiring it and, oddly enough, many 
thousands had to be taught to appreciate and use recreational oppor- 
tunities afforded by the armed services. 

Already this sobering experience is being reflected in school health 


[125] 
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programs. Educators seem determined that the costly lessons of the 
past shall not be ignored this time. Whether or not there is any 
future need for universal fitness because of war, which we trust there 
will not be, the losses in efficiency from lack of fitness are just as real 
and just as deplorable when they occur in an era of peace. 

The school health program, to an increasing degree, must concern 
itself with the total physical, mental, and social fitness of its pupils. 
As it presses toward this objective the role of the school is primarily 
preventive, but it is also educational and to some extent remedial. 
Such a program must be broad in scope and all-inclusive in its reach. 
Every effort must be made to teach children, and their parents, to 
recognize fitness and what constitutes it, that they, in turn, may strive 
intelligently to achieve it. Everywhere school health programs need 
to be pushed upward toward the level of those better programs 
which now are found in only a few schools. Truly much remains to 
be done if schools are to meet their responsibility for pupil fitness— 
measures to assure healthful living in a healthful environment and 
coordinated, well-planned programs of health education and service. 


Healthful School Environment 


In preparing to offer improved health service to its pupils, the 
school must first look at itself. It must provide a healthful environ- 
ment, maintain high sanitary standards, and have adequate facili- 


ties to assure a well-rounded and balanced day for each pupil. School 
personnel must likewise be healthy, in accordance with recognized 
standards of physical well-being. 


What constitutes a healthful school 
factors determine its 
the most desirable fe 
improvements over 


environment? Obviously many 
quality and there are many opinions concerning 
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the finish of the walls, floors, blackboards, and furniture must be 
conducive to ease in reading and studying. Drinking fountains and 
hand washing and toilet facilities must be adequate and in compliance 
with best known sanitary standards. The building must be kept clean, 
with daily and periodic renovation done in recognized healthful 
manner. Adequate provision must be made for storage of school and 
custodial materials. There must be ample play space for indoor and 
outdoor recreation and physical-education programs. 

Healthful school environment also includes teachers and other 
school personnel who meet specified individual health requirements. 
Complete health examinations should be required of all school 
employees before initial employment, with repetitions of these ex- 
aminations at specified intervals, annually or every two or three 
years, as is deemed most appropriate to community standards. 

Healthful school environment further includes adaptation to in- 
dividual physical needs of pupils, which means special adjustments 
for those with more serious physical limitations. In some situations 
special rooms are needed for children with various types of dis- 
abilities, such as sight conservation rooms for those with serious 
visual handicaps, or rooms to permit specialized instruction for 
children with hearing defects. 

In each community the question of appropriate standards for a 
healthful school environment can appropriately be determined by 
conference and agreement by the educational staff and community 
leaders. From such planning conferences a series of acceptable 
standards can be derived and the school environment made to con- 
form to the established scale. This chart should not be set up as 


something hard and fast, but should suggest minimum standards. 


It should itself be flexible enough to allow for revision as research 


or experience indicates helpful improvements. 

An example is given here of one such set of specifications developed 
by a committee of teachers in consultation with community health 
authorities, building engineers, and other specialists. It is suggestive 
of what any school or school system can do to check and improve 
the physical environment. Responsibility for the inauguration and 
establishments of standards such as these rests with the administra- 
tion. Maintenance of the specifications so adopted may be delegated 
to the individual principal, teacher, or custodian who is most 


directly concerned. 
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SURVEY OF SCHOOL HEALTH ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Environmental Factors 


A. School Site 


1. Locations and sur- 
roundings 
2. Landscaping 


B. Buildings 


1. Type of structure— 
number of floors 


N 


. State of repair 


w 


. Provision for fire pro- 
tection 


4. Heating 
5. Ventilation 


6. Acoustical treatment 


C. Classrooms 


1. Number of seats; 
size of seats 


2. Temperature 
3. Humidity 
4. Special rooms 


5. Illumination 


a. Window shades 


b. Wall color 
6. Desks and seats 


Desirable Conditions 


Accessibility, attractive surroundings, 
no dumps or undermining influences. 
Attractive as any home. 


Elementary schools one floor if pos- 
sible. Elevator for others to provide 
for physically handicapped. 

All necessary repairs made for econ- 
omy, safety, and attractiveness. 
Fireproof buildings if possible. Exits, 
fire escapes, alarm systems, 
tinguishers. 

Modern heating with proper humid- 
ity—thermometer control. 

If possible, no-draft windows, circu- 
lating air (washed). 

Of ceiling and walls. 


ex- 


Sufficient number, and size to fit child. 
(Adequate space between seats as 
an aid in control of contagion.) 


68 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit—ther- 
mometer control. 


Controlled thru heating and ventilating 
system. 


Health service; teacher rest rooms; 
shops; etc. 


Adequate brightness and brightness 
ratio. Double control switch to per- 
mit illumination for desks removed 
from windows when daylight il- 
luminates only the outside rows. 


Upper and lower window shades dif- 
fusing light. 


Dull finish and light color. 
Dull finish and adjustable. 
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B. 


Environmental Factors 


7. Blackboards 


8. Floors 


Service System 
1. Drinking fountain 


2. Toilet facilities 


3. Hand-washing facil- 
ities 

Operation of School Plant 

1. Cleaning 


2. Dusting 

3. Storage of materials 

4. Personnel—qualifica- 
tions 


5. Lunchrooms 


6. Play facilities 


Teaching Personnel 


Adjustment to Children's 
Health. Needs 


1. Seating 
2. Rest periods 


3. Special school place- 
ment 


Desirable Conditions 


Dull finish, placed in good light. Dust- 
less chalk, eraser cleaners. 

Cleaned and washed. Vacuum system 
if possible. Composition flooring, if 
possible. 


On each floor. Side spout if possible. 
Sufficient number. 

Adequate heat and ventilation. Light. 
Cleaned daily with a disinfectant. 
At least one toilet for every twenty 
children. Open front type. Self flush. 

On each floor. Several basins with 
liquid soap; paper towels; hot water, 


Floors cleaned daily. Vacuum method 
preferred. Windows washed when 
needed. 

Oil dusting daily. 

Fireproof compartment. 

Well-trained custodian, engineer, help- 
ers. Physical examinations—pre-em- 
ployment; periodic. 

Hot lunches should be provided in 
clean, comfortable, well-ventilated 
rooms at minimum cost. Lunchrooms 
should have sound deadening wall 
and ceiling treatment. 

Space and equipment in building other 
than gym should be available for 
play in inclement weather. 


Complete physical examination on en- 
trance; at least once in three years 
thereafter. 


Adjustment to each specific health 
need, e.g., pupils with vision and 
hearing problems should be near the 
front of the room; rest periods should 
be provided for those with heart 
trouble or any debilitating disease. 
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Staff of Physicians and Nurses 


To carry on its health program effectively the school system must 
maintain a staff of qualified nurses. The national organization for 
public-health nursing has set the standard of fifteen hundred as a 
satisfactory pupil load for each school nurse. One or more school 
physicians is needed to organize and direct the work of these nurses, 
and to carry forward a program of medical inspection of pupils. 
Where budget limitations preclude the employment of school phy- 
sicians, cooperative working arrangements often can be made with 
local doctors or with community agencies providing medical services. 
A dentist to make dental inspections and recommendations for any 
needed repairs also should be employed as a member of the school 
staff. Here too, however, where budget or size of school prohibits, 
cooperative arrangements may be effected with one or more loc 
dentists on a part-time basis, or with community agencies. Larger 
school systems, of course, may also obtain the services of specialists 


such as ophthalmologists and otologists to examine pupils in their 
respective fields. 


al 


As an example of effective organization in this area, the public 


school system of Highland Park, Michigan, employs a staff of 
nurses in sufficient number to provide one-half d 


school day in each school. A dental hygienist 
devote full time to the health activities of chil 
thru the city’s board of health 


ay of service every 
and a physiotherapist 
dren and, in addition, 
a physician is available daily to direct 
and work with the nurses, Each year clinics are held for eye, ear, 
and heart defects, and for crippled children. In Giles County, 
Tennessee, six physicians practicing in the town of Pulaski have 
planned a clinic thru which health service can be provided for the 
schools of the area, Various other programs could be cited involving 
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staff, or on a part-time or cooperative basis with city or community 
health agencies. 


School Health Examinations 


Carefully planned health examinations for school pupils are an 
essential part of any fitness program. The optimum pattern of school- 
health examinations begins with a complete check-up prior to, or 
immediately following, school entrance and for pupils entering from 
other school systems. These examinations are repeated at two-year 
or other regularly specified intervals thereafter and a final examina- 
tion is given just prior to high-school graduation in order to complete 
the health and growth records. Additional examinations may be de- 
sirable to determine eligibility for competitive sports or for any 
specialized phase of the physical-education program. 

Many parents prefer to have their children examined by a physi- 
cian of their own choice. For this purpose the standard form used 
for in-school physical examinations should be supplied. This form, 
properly completed and signed by the examining physician, will 


supply all the information necessary for the health record. 
Health examinations made in school are, under ideal conditions, 


attended by the parent. Mothers, especially, should be encouraged 
to participate in this activity. The school nurse also is present to 
assist in the examination and to record the findings. This examina- 
tion usually includes a careful check on the condition of eyes, ears, 
and teeth, together with whatever other observations the examiner 
deems necessary. Where the physician’s services are limited, much 
of the examination can be handled by the school nurse. For example, 
weighing and measuring, visual and auditory testing, and posture 
checking can be done effectively without the aid of a physician. 
Many schools now conduct an all-pupil audiometer test each year 
ina specified grade or grades, and for all new pupils in higher grades, 
with rechecks for those showing significant hearing loss. In upper 
elementary grades and at the secondary-school level, tuberculin 
testing and chest X-rays as needed are highly desirable, altho 
parental approval is often a necessary preliminary. 

; Follow-up of abnormal findings from any series of health examina- 
tions is, of course the reason for the program, and development of 
plans for systematic follow-up procedure is a definite responsibility 
of the school administrator. The initiation of remedial measures 
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should be worked out in conference with the parents and, where 
financial condition does not permit private treatment, school au- 
thorities should arrange for the needed attention thru some cooperat- 
ing community agency. 

From any health examination may come a suggestion for further 
necessary exploration. Such additional examinations should be con- 
sidered part of the follow-up procedure and handled in the same 
manner. The major concern of the school is to see that arrangements 
are made for necessary remedial work or treatment thru the coopera- 
tion of parents, either in providing for the special services themselves 
or, where income does not allow, in authorizing school Von 
tives to make necessary arrangements for clinical service provided 
by public hospitals or community welfare agencies. 


Health Records 


The health record, or health-information card is extremely valu- 
able in assuring proper attention to the individual pupil. It provides 


evidence of the growth 

and physical develop- 

ment of the child, nota- 

- \ tions with respect to any 
3 limitations together 
with reports of the 
progress made in their 
treatment or correction, 
& HZ. and information use- 
"ot a ful to school authorities 
" Ibo in cases of emergency. 
| On it are recorded in- 
formation about how to 


An example of such a card i 


d s included he 
may wish to develop a simil " 


; 8$ an aid to thos 
ar one. Ewha 
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Placement of Children with Physical Limitations * 


Findings from the health examinations of school children should 
be put to practical use without delay. The teacher should be notified 
at once of any physical limitations discovered in any pupil in his 
class. Whatever can be done within the individual classroom to 
alleviate a difficulty should, of course, be accomplished immediately. 
Changing a pupil’s seat, for example, may do much to compensate 
for visual or hearing loss. Some children may need occasional rest 
periods; or, it may be better for some to enjoy full relaxation while 
the remainder of the class has a play period. 

More serious deviations from normal may, especially in larger 
systems, be cared for in special rooms or buildings. Rural-school 
administrators are beginning to give thought, too, to the education 
of children with physical limitations on an area basis, with adequate 
bus transportation to bring these pupils to specially equipped centers. 

Special rooms may be provided for children with hearing defects 
in which specially trained teachers direct the pupils in adjusting to 
their handicap and in overcoming its effects. In sight conservation 
rooms pupils with visual deficiencies sometimes are taught by means 
of specially devised teaching aids which reduce eye strain to a 
minimum. Health-improvement rooms may be set up, in which 
modified educational programs involving frequent rest periods and 
supplementary meals are provided for children with cardiac or other 
conditions requiring limited activity. Special rooms and even specially 
constructed buildings may be planned for the education of crippled 
children. In these rooms and buildings physical and occupational 
therapy, given in accordance with physicians’ specifications, are part 
of the regular school program. In every way effort should be made 
to meet the needs of pupils with physical limitations. These children 
should be helped not only to acquire proficiency in the usual school 
program but also to overcome or to compensate for their respective 
difficulties. 

Health Inspections 


The daily health inspection is a well-established routine in many 
schools. A quick survey of the pupils each morning by the teacher, 
carried on in such simple, informal procedure as “shaking hands” by 


1 For further discussion of practices in this area see Chapter V of the Yearbook. 
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way of morning greeting between teacher and pupil, reveals any who 
do not “look themselves” or who show signs of “coming down with 
something.” Such children are watched more carefully, referred to 
the school nurse if available, isolated if the condition seems to 
warrant it, or sent home to the custody of parents. 

During periods of epidemics, effective control is accomplished in 
large part thru the daily health inspections. At such times, of course, 
the inspections are much more detailed and oftentimes they are made 
by the school nurse rather than the teacher. Principals and teachers 
are instructed, however, concerning the particular signs and symp- 
toms for which to look, and pupils exhibiting any of them are isolated 
until they can be placed in the custody of parents, or other designated 
persons, or until a further examination made by nurse or physician 
proves negative or indicates the need for specific care. The effective- 
ness of daily school inspection has led many public-health authorities 
to recommend that schools remain open during epidemics. With 
school open, they reason, children are under constant observation; 
with school closed, in many instances they will not be kept at home 
and away from other children but rather will be given opportunity 


for uncontrolled contact with many more possible sources of 
infection. 


Immunization Program 


While the school health service usually does not include actual 
immunization, the school staff can do much to educate parents to 
the desirability of certain immunizations. Most schools request 
evidence of vaccination against smallpox before pupils are admitted. 
Likewise, most schools recommend immunization against diphtheria. 
On the advice of local health authorities, other immunizations may 
also be required for school entrance or b 
parents. The efforts of the s 
the need for diphtheria im 
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school health service, is that of the necessity of keeping children 
home when they show signs of illness. Control of communicable 
diseases is established thru this practice more effectively than by 
any other measure. A prime aspect of the school health service lies 
in the realm of educating parents to recognize symptoms and to take 
the proper precautions for their children. 


First Aid 


School health policies limit treatment of any condition to immedi- 
ately necessary and temporary care. In this category is first aid, which 
schools must be prepared to render in case of accidents. The school 
nurse, when available, is the person to be summoned to administer 
first aid. When she is not available, however, someone in the build- 

titute for her. For such emergencies 


ing must be equipped to subs or he 
each school system should establish simplified first-aid procedures, 
should place these rules in the hands of all school personnel, and 


should post them conspicuously in the health center near the cabinet 
in which the necessary medical supplies are kept. These instructions 
can be followed for the temporary care of pupils. At the earliest 
possible moment the suddenly ill or injured child is placed in the 
custody of his parents who then become responsible for his welfare. 
The responsibility of the school and the service it renders in case of 
accident are therefore limited to necessary immediate care, notifica- 
tion of parents, getting the pupil home or to other locations designated 
by the parents, and assisting parents, where necessary, in securing 


proper treatment. 
Curriculum Activities To Promote Fitness 


Not to be overlooked as part of the school’s services to increase 
physical, mental, and social fitness is the entire program of health 
and physical education. Health instruction serves to strengthen an 
awareness of fitness requirements and how they may be achieved: 
physical education, including athletics, develops greater fitness. 

It is true, also, that the over-all educational program aims at the 
development of fitness—physical, mental, and social—and that the 
best schools today are doing effective health work thru this channel. 
They are setting examples not only of what can be done to promote 
fitness, but also of the way in which programs and services must be 
modified and adapted continually to changing conditions and emerg- 
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ing needs. These schools are pointing the way for the nation at large. 
They forcefully indicate the expanding role of education in oe 
fitness thru the instructional program as well as thru the schoo 
environment and the special health services provided. 


School-Food Service for Promoting Fitness 


For several years past, schools have devoted some attention to 
the development of all-round fitness, and gradually the factors con- 
tributing to this objective have been added to the curriculum or to 
the services they offered. Not until about the beginning of the present 
century, however, did the school begin to feel any responsibility in 
providing for even a part of the child’s nutritional needs. The idea 
of a school-lunch program came to be considered first in connection 
with the continuous session with shortened lunch hour on the 
secondary-school level. The problem of the package lunch and the 
amount of clean-up work involved were other factors which en- 
couraged the school lunchroom movement. 

The many studies that have since been made, of the correl 
between school achievement and nutritive status 
shown a high positive relationship. They have sh 
more rapid school progress follows improvement 
when nutritional problems are corrected. This i 
the form of fewer absences from School 
the quality of work performed because of g 
improvement of nutritional Status reduc 
creases resistance to infection. 


Now that the relationship between nutrition and achievement is 
understood, the school-lunch program is gaining in prominence. 
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The school-lunch program of the federal government, which makes 
it possible to offer pupils a well-balanced meal at an extremely low 
cost, has done much to increase the number of school lunchrooms 
in elementary schools. Effort has been made thruout the nation to 
find space permitting cafeteria installation in elementary-school 
buildings. Where space or adaptability did not permit cafeteria in- 
stallation, many elementary schools have begun to offer, also under 
government subsidy, a mid-morning milk program or, in some cases, 
a supplemental lunch program thru which a hot dish is provided to 
augment the nutritive value of the package lunch brought by the 
student. Wherever the government lunch program is in operation, 
good meals are provided for the children at reasonable prices, and 
these same meals are provided at no cost at all to those not in a 
position to pay. 


The educational value of the school-lunch program is scarcely less 


important than its nutritional benefits, for the recognition of what 
constitutes a nutritious meal is a natural corollary of day by day 
acquaintance with well-balanced plate lunches. By the time a pupil 
reaches the secondary school where greater variety permits wider 
selection in accordance with individual preferences, he appreciates 
the necessity of selecting items that provide the essential balance and 
is familiar with the wide variety of foods that can be combined to 
give proper content. The school-lunch program is thus both a nu- 
tritional service and an educational experience. 

Studies have been made in many schools of the benefits accruing 
from the operation of lunchrooms. For many a child from an under- 
privileged home the noon meal at school is his only well-balanced 
meal. For many others it is the only meal at which they can really 
experience relaxed enjoyment of food. In such cases, the school 
lunch leads to improvement in health status and oftentimes to com- 
plete elimination of health difficulties. Reports from some schools 
point out, also, that the inauguration of school-lunch programs re- 
solved their major problems of improper conduct and discipline. 

Typical of reports on the benefit of school-food service thruout 
the country are the following case studies, relating to the almost 
immediate effect of opening a school lunchroom in certain elementary 
schools. Altho these come from less privileged communities, com- 
parable accounts have come from schools in more fortunate areas 
as well, where pampering and overabundance of spending money may 
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result in malnutrition as definitely as does economic inability to 
purchase proper foods. 


Franklin H. (fourth grade)— 


Frankie comes from a very large family—twelve in all. His father is often out 
of work. The family has always been a problem to the community. Clothing has 
been supplied by the parent-teacher association clothing service. 

Frankie and his brother, Donald, used to be in the office 
fighting, 
success. 


almost every day for 
on the way home or on the playground. Everything was tried with no 


Last spring after the cafeteria was opened, duties were found for these children. 
They were given something warm for breakfast and the fighting problem stopped 
immediately. They were taught how to eat and learned most willingly. Social 
behavior became better, schoolwork improved, and for once they were in school 
more than they were out. All of the children gained many pounds. 

Ernest R. (seventh grade)— 
Ernest comes from a family of nine. These children pay for their meals. The 


father and mother are glad that their children eat in the cafeteria. The mother 
mentioned that the school lunch is a well-bal. 


anced meal and that the children are 
learning to eat food that is good for them—food that she cannot get them to eat 
at home. 


It has been interesting to watch these children grow. They have attended 
more regularly and their schoolwork has im 


proved greatly. Ernest gained seven 
pounds in two months last spring. We also notice that it is hard to fill them up 
on Monday! 


James R. (fourth grade)— 


James comes from a large family. He has a sister in junior high school, 
à brother and sister with him in elementary school, and three sisters at home under 
school age. 


The family has always been a problem. We have helped them with clothing 
thru the parent-teacher association clothing service, We have never seen the 
father, but the mother has always tried to cooperate. 

When the cafeteria was opened last spring these children were placed on 
the work-list. In other Words they were given some work to do to earn their 
lunch, They have always been eager to do the little tasks that were assigned to 
them. We avoid using the word “free” as much as possible. 

bens and his brother and sister began to attend school regularly after the 
^s Aga Su sa, under way. Their Schoolwork improved, desirable health 

abits were developed, and Social behavior beca; i 
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brothers and sister were invited to eat. They dived into the food and even fought 
over it. I suppose they had so little at home that they had to fight to see who got 
it. The mother has tried to provide for these children thru welfare sources, but of 
course the money is all spent in a few days after it has been received and the rest 


of the time they go without or steal. 

These children were in school all last year, and we did not have to call the 
Attendance Department to keep them there. They did much better in school. 
Many a day Paul has asked if he could take a shower and clean himself up. He 
gets along with people so much better now than formerly. 


Among the related benefits which accrue to pupils as a result of 
daily participation in the school-lunch program, the habit of cleanli- 
ness is of prime importance. Insistence on hand-washing prior to 
cafeteria admittance aids in fixing this important habit in the pupil’s 
conduct pattern. Likewise, attractive display of foods encourages 
orderly arrangement of trays and tables. The daily practice of clear- 
ing one’s dishes from the table and seeing that, when he has finished 
eating, his place is ready for another occupant assists in the develop- 
ment of more effective citizenship and greater respect for the rights 
of others. In many ways the lunchroom offers educational experiences 
leading toward the objective of civic responsibility and greater social 
fitness. Particularly valuable are the less formal contacts between 
pupils and teachers made possible during the lunch hour. 

The rapid expansion of the school-lunch program in recent years, 
and more specifically during the wartime era, has given rise, here 
and there, to many problems of internal administration and super- 
vision. Generally speaking the establishment of a school food-service 
department, with a director responsible for unification of the program 
in all buildings, solves these problems and achieves reasonable uni- 
formity in practice thruout the school system. Supervision of the 
school lunchroom, however, is a persistent problem. In some build- 
ings teachers are assigned supervisory responsibility, on a rotating 
schedule, with provision for the teacher’s free period during another 
part of the school day. Since teachers cannot be expected to dis- 
charge consecutive assignments thruout the day, however, they 
should be allowed some free time daily for recreation and to prepare 
for coming classes. Where schedules are heavy, lunchroom super- 
vision should not be added to the teachers’ responsibilities. 

Some school systems have considered, and have actually tried with 
varying success, a plan of parent supervision in the school cafeteria 
during the lunch hour. Since the school-lunch program relieves the 
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mother of the daily task of preparing a hot lunch for her children, 
a program of community cooperation in cafeteria supervision, thru 
which each mother serves once or twice a month, does not seem un- 
reasonable. Parent participation in this activity leads to greater 
public awareness and interest in school affairs—surely, 


a desirable 
outcome. 


Recreation Services for Raising Fitness Standards 


Recreational activities, at least on a limited scale, have long been 
available in the better schools. The depression years, and the addi- 
tional amount of leisure time which they afforded, resulted in ex- 
tensive expansion in school-recreation programs. School buildings 
in many communities became genuine community centers. Then the 
war years and the prevalence of working mothers brought about a 
further extension in after-school recreation programs. And by and 
large, there will be no turning back. Provision of recreational oppor- 
tunities is now regarded as an essential school service. 


Community recreation programs—Use of school facilities for 
community recreational activities is a natur. 


and equipment are available after school h 
their use makes for efficiency. 

Early recreation programs were limi 
organized team sports. Desire to serve 
however, soon led to the introduction of 
quiet recreation, including moving pict 
crafts, hobbies, and the like. As needs 
desires made known, suitable recreation 
available. Ideally the recreation program 
school program guarantees most efficient 
recreation program filling the hours whe 


al development, Space 
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center must be sufficiently appealing to attract and hold young 
people away from the various opportunities for misconduct that are 
ever present in any community. The advantages of school-directed 
youth centers are evident and the success of initial programs of this 
type within the schools has led to a demand on the part of parents 
and pupils in many communities for their wider establishment. 

Employing school facilities in many cases, or neighborhood accom- 
modations where such can be secured, the youth center generally 
is directed by cooperative leadership representing the school, the 
community, the recreation department, parents, and student person- 
nel. The last-named group generally has the largest representation on 
the “board of managers,” which may account rather largely for both 
the well-rounded programs and the widespread approval and en- 
thusiastic support of the movement by the teen-age boys and girls. 

Where it does not seem necessary or possible to establish a regu- 
larly functioning youth center, special programs of social recreation, 
sponsored jointly by the school and by parent or community groups, 
may be established on intermittent or regular schedule. Such activi- 
ties for the teen-agers as “mixers,” hobby clubs, moving pictures, 
and the like, can be conducted with more freedom and greater 
informality than the usual school dance or party. The frequency of 
occurrence of these events is an incentive to the use of novel ideas 
and program features having current popular appeal. Such programs 
permit, as well, a variety of activity to meet the needs and desires 
of all. Pupil participation and *membership" in these projects as- 
sure programs in keeping with the ideas of those who are served and 
a wholesome feeling of responsibility and ownership. 


Adjustment Clinics for the Promotion of Fitness 


Recognizing the close relationship between mental and physical 
fitness, many school systems are now establishing so-called “adjust- 
ment clinics" offering complete diagnostic service for maladjusted 
children. These services include psychological and achievement test- 
ing, psychiatric observation, and complete physical examination 
covering general and specialized study in any and all areas which 
might contribute to the pupil’s well-being. Referrals to the adjust- 
ment clinic are made whenever there is question concerning any 
serious pupil disability. The observed limitations may be caused by 
mental or nervous defects or by physical handicaps such as faulty 
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vision, impaired hearing, heart defects, tuberculosis, dental infec- 
tion, glandular difficulty, or innumerable hereditary or acquired dis- 
abilities or handicaps. 

The purpose of the adjustment clinic is to make a complete diag- 
nosis. Treatment itself does not lie within the province of the 
adjustment clinic, altho it may appropriately refer the pupil to an 
agency which can provide remedial attention. The school adminis- 
tration and the personnel of the adjustment clinic are in a position 
to work together to coordinate the work of civic agencies for the 
benefit of the children whose difficulties are diagnosed. If the parents 
of the children are in a position to pay for the remedial treatment, 
the recommendation of the adjustment clinic may be given to the 
designated physician or therapeutic service. Where parents cannot 
afford to follow thru on the recommendations, every effort is made 
to secure the service thru one or more cooperating agencies. 

Included among the proper responsibilities of an adjustment clinic 
is a counseling service which helps pupils to adapt themselves to 
their limitations, if these are permanent, or to accommodate to the 
changes in ability which accompany the recuperative or restorative 
process. Following thru to the ultimate and best possible adjustment 
is, of course, the objective of the service. 

Assistance in the establishment of an adjustment clinic some- 
times can be secured from an outside source such as t 


he Community 
Chest or the parent- 


teacher association. The Los Angeles Parent- 
Teacher Association finances an outstanding clinic. Responsibility 
for the operation of the clinic, the referral of pupils, and the co- 


ordination of service for necessary remedial treatments rests, how- 
ever, with the school administration. 


Realization of Fitness Objectives 
Services which increase 


crease the social fitness of 
alert and 


physical and mental fitness likewise in- 
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are prerequisite to the fulfilment of the school’s objectives of self- 
realization, effective human relationships, economic efficiency, and 
civic responsibility. 

The types of school service described in this chapter help to 
achieve all-round pupil fitness, for they help to assure a well-balanced 
day. The same educational principles and practices which promote 
the child’s physical fitness serve also to promote mental and social 
fitness. Healthful environment assures the accomplishment of edu- 
cational objectives with a minimum of strain; health services for 
the diagnosis of difficulties enable each child to make the best pos- 
sible physical adjustment to educational activity; school-food serv- 
ices help to maintain health and stamina; recreational services afford 
worthwhile leisure-time activity. The introduction of all these serv- 
ices into the educational program provides not only the essential 
elements but also the necessary variety of pupil activity. Balancing 
the school day in this way helps to achieve that healthful, wholesome, 
all-round fitness which is the objective of all education. 

One of the school’s greatest contributions in promoting pupil fitness 
lies in the area of coordinating the services of community agencies. 
Only thru such coordination of effort, geared to existing needs, can 
there be developed a complete and well-rounded service for the 
recognition, diagnosis, remedial treatment, follow-up and eventual 
adjustment of every problem case. Only thru coordinated effort can 
the level of physical, mental, and social fitness be raised, by directing 
attention as promptly as possible to the optimum adjustment of 
every child. 


Progress Must Continue 


Fitness has become almost a byword. In everything we do, 
emphasis is placed upon the relation of the activity to, or its effect 
upon, the total fitness of the individual. For example, education 
generally is conceded to be the force most capable of bringing about 
world understanding, yet such understanding can evolve only where 
mental fitness is present. It is evident, too, that there are inseparable 
and inescapable relationships among the various types of fitness— 
physical, mental, and social—and that the extension of one usually 
increases the others. Because of the vital role of the school in de- 
veloping world citizens, it is called upon to provide whatever services 
will contribute to their effectiveness and fitness. In the expansion of 
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personality to encompass this larger concept, neither the home nor 
any other single agency can be effectual. Such development requires 
a far-reaching program, one that can be effected only by the amassing 
of resources and the coordination of effort. 

As the school looks to the future, it is called upon to extend and 
improve all its services which contribute to the development of all- 
round fitness. As the one agency capable of directing all community 
efforts in behalf of youth into a coordinated, integrated program, the 
School will need to increase its Services to students much farther than 
it usually has done in the past. No opportunity must be lost in de- 
veloping the kind of young people who possess the essential balance 
and fitness necessary for the achievement of their own personal goals 
and, more especially, for the development of an ever-deepening 
understanding and appreciation among all peoples. 


CHAPTER VII 


HAMILTON (OHIO) PUBLIC SCHO 


Who learns by finding out has sevenfold 
The skill of him who learns by being told. 
—ARTHUR GUITERMAN, A Poet’s Proverbs 


Things To Do... 


* Help every child to learn to work while he is growing up. 


* Tie the home and the school together in directing the work 
experiences of the child. 


K Organize a program of work experience in every school. 


* Stimulate the community to make its resources for work ex- 
periences available to its young people. 


* Use the work experiences of pupils to modify teaching in all 
areas. 


* Guide young people in finding appropriate work. 


* Supervise work on the job so as to insure high standards of 
performance. 


* Hold pupils in school b 


y making experience on a job part of 
their school curriculum. 
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Utilization of the Experience of 
Work in the Learning Process 


MERICANS believe firmly that the experience of work is a valu- 
A able element in the proper upbringing of youth, but have not 
customarily thought of productive work as an activity connected 
directly with the school program. Consequently school adminis- 
trators have hesitated to give work experience a place in the pro- 
gram of general education, altho on-the-job training has become 
an accepted part of vocational education. With secondary-school 
enrolments enormously increased, and with an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the pupils going directly from school to work, instead of 
to college, the school program now should be tied in as closely 
as possible with the activities carried on in the community outside 
the school. Such an arrangement brings pupils into contact with 
the reality of work early in their school careers and requires. them 
to have work experience, appropriate to their level of development, 
all the way thru school. 

This chapter considers the place of work experience in the edu- 
cative process, points out some of its major values, and suggests 
how some of the common pitfalls of such programs can be avoided. 
Various types of informal and formal work-experience programs 
are described. Special attention is given to the organizational fea- 
tures of school related work programs in the fields of both voca- 
tional and general education. 


Work Experience Defined 


A pupil has the opportunity to gain valuable work experience 
whenever he performs a manual task that is undertaken primarily 
because the end results of his labor contribute to the health, com- 
fort, or safety of people. For desirable outcomes actually to be 
drawn from the experience, the task must be socially useful— 
work for which there is genuine need—and the work must be done 
in such manner, and under such circumstances, that its perform- 
ance gives the pupil useful insights, attitudes, habits, or skills as a 
working member of society. 


[149] 
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Work experiences are to be distinguished from the student’s 
usual academic efforts and from many of the activity projects found 
in organized programs of instruction. The mental exercise involved 
in the study of academic school subjects is hard work, but it is 
quite different from the work experiences considered in this dis- 
cussion. Some of the so-called “activity projects” carried on in 
schools do offer opportunity for work experience; but, so far as 
they are “make believe” or consist of doing things that need be 
done only for the purposes of the activities themselves, they are 
not work experiences. 

When a child in a nursery school spills something, goes for the 
mop, and proceeds to clean up the mess, he has a genuine oppor- 
tunity for work experience. Later in elementary school when he 
acts as librarian for his class or safety patrolman for his school, 
or when he washes dishes 
in the lunchroom or at 
home, he has further op- 
portunity for work ex- 
perience. When he en- 
gages in civic projects 
such as cleaning up an 
ugly area, developing a 
needed public playground, 
or planting shrubbery to 
beautify a park, such 
community services also 
are good work-experience 
activities. When he fattens 
a steer or raises an acre of 
corn for the market, or 
when he holds a pay job 
for which adult standards 
of performance are re- 
quired, additional ele- 
ments of on-the-job train- 
Work experiences of child- 
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level money wages may or may not be involved. There is wide 
acceptance of the concept, however, that a significant element in 
work experience for youth is receiving the regular going wage for 
performance of any job which must meet adult standards. It is 
equally true, however, that students get some of their finest work 
experiences in secondary schools from doing things for which they 


receive no pay. 


Learning To Work—by Working 

To assume that a child can learn to be a worker without having 
the experience of work is as indefensible as to hold that a baseball 
player can be developed without actually playing the game, that a 
surgeon can acquire his skill from textbooks and needs no working 
acquaintance with the scalpel, or that a teacher can learn to teach 
without teaching. People learn to work by working, whether they 
work under conditions which promote the development of good 
attitudes and good habits of work, or under conditions that are 
disintegrating. The school is obligated therefore to see that its 
pupils gain their work experiences under optimum conditions. 

The Educational Policies Commission in its Education for All 
American Youth presents a cogent reason for giving students an 
opportunity to work at outside jobs: 

There is this difference, however, between the work which the students usually 
do in and around the school and the work of adults. In the case of students, 
the most important consideration is what youth learn. The production of goods 
and services is incidental to learning. Beginners are necessarily inefficient; 
achievement is measured in terms of growth; and when an acceptable standard 


of efficiency has been attained, the youth is moved on to another project— 
for there is much to learn. In adult employment, whether for wages or for 
oneself, production is the chief consideration. . . . 

The view generally prevails around Farmville that it is a good thing for a 
boy or girl to have, as à part of his or her education, a period of productive 
work under conditions approximating those of adult employment—where pro- 
duction of goods or services is of main importance and where the worker receives 
a wage for his labor or a price for his product. One finds agreement on this 
point among teachers, parents, employers, and young people themselves. Every- 
one ought to know, they say, what it means to work for production—and the 
only way to learn that is by experience. Whether one later is going to work 
for others, work for himself, or employ others, a successful experience of this 
kind, while in school, will be an asset.' 


1 National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, Educational 
a Shes Commission Education for All American Youth. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 1944 
p. 63-64. 
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Developing an Attitude of Respect for the Worker 


From nursery school thru college the educative process should 
build an attitude of respect for the worker and a sense of pride in 
work well done. Educative processes should be organized so that 
every youth is given the experience of work best suited to his stage 
of development. In that way, and in that way only, will be built 
a social attitude which places the worker in the post of honor and 
drops the weight of social disapproval upon the parasite. The 
Harvard report admonishes that, in this country, modern democratic 
society regards complete leisure with suspicion and even expects 
its “gentlemen” to work.* Progress in a society such as ours de- 
pends upon each individual contributing his full share to the 
great lifting, forward, upward movement which characterizes democ- 
racy at work. The Educational Policies Commission states the 
proposition thus: 


Beginning with the elementary school, and particularly in the early years 
of secondary education, the foundations of economic understanding and pre- 
liminary vocational orientation should be laid. This function is integrally related 
to general education. It should be clearly recognized in the curriculum and 
work of the school. All children should know the meaning of work, should 
come to have respect for all types of honest labor, should learn in school—and 
if possible to some extent out of school—what it feels like to do real work, 


and should at adolescence begin tentatively to identify themselves with some 
general idea of future occupational life? 


When a task is repeated too many times, especially when it is 
an activity of a highly repetitive nature, it may become a routine 
or degenerate into drudgery. It is important for youngsters to learn 
that many routine tasks have to be performed, even tho they may 
be distasteful, but teachers and parents of young children need to 


be on the alert to determine when further repetition of a task is no 
longer productive of learning value. 


Har niversity Press, 
ation of School Admino S: P- 52 
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developing bad attitudes and poor habits of work; that he may 
be working too many hours, too late at night, in places that are 
not good for him; that the job may be illegal, dangerous, even 
directly harmful to his health; that his work may be exploited at 
substandard wages. 

Sound guidance, adequate supervision, and skilful teaching are 
indispensable factors in utilizing the experience of work in the 
learning process. Guidance is necessary if boys and girls are to 
work at the right sort of tasks. Supervision is required to insure 
satisfactory working conditions and satisfactory performance on 
the part of the pupil. Teaching, the process by which the work 
experience is related to other learning activities and made a con- 
structive element in the learning processes, is of paramount im- 
portance. 

Sometimes all three of these services, guidance, supervision, and 
teaching, may be rendered by a single individual—perhaps a parent 
or a teacher. Often, however, they will involve several persons 
whose efforts must be coordinated if satisfactory results are to 
be obtained. In an earlier era, when most Americans lived on farms, 
the tools for manual work were part of the regular operating 
equipment in every farm home establishment. Then parents took 
pride in helping their sons and daughters to achieve high standards 
of work performance. In that situation the guidance was good, the 
supervision close, the teaching effective. Today in many urban 
homes there is little real work for the children to do. There is 
little opportunity to guide, supervise, or teach pupils how or why 
they should work. Nevertheless, the home must not be permitted 
to divest itself of its responsibility in this matter, in spite of the 
change in social pattern. If adequate work experiences are to be 
provided, the home must help to make them available. 

There should be many informal opportunities for a child to gain 
experience from work before he starts to school. The wise parent 
will see that these opportunities are not overlooked. Unfortunate 
indeed is the boy or girl who has not begun, in his preschool years, 
to build the habits and attitudes which come from carefully guided 
performance of tasks appropriate for him at each stage of his 
development. This is a responsibility which the parent must carry. 
Schools, on their part, have an obligation, thru their programs 
of parental education, to see that the parents of young children 
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understand and accept their opportunities and responsibilities. 
When the child enters school both parent and teacher me in à 
position to guide, to supervise, and to use some of the child's work 
experiences as a basis for teaching. It is only thru close coopera- 
tion between home and school, however, that best results can be 
attained. This is an area in which the school must be careful not 
to assume responsibilities which properly belong to the home, and 
in which neither home nor school can afford to shun its rightful 
share of the work-experience obligation. 

Parents and teachers who are to share responsibility for guiding 
and supervising the work of children and for making their Work 
experiences the basis for effective teaching, need valid criteria to 
determine whether or not a given type of work experience has learn- 


ing value for the pupils. Among such criteria the following seem 
especially important: 


- That the pupil, or Worker, see the goal 
- That he plan 


- That he carry responsibility 

- That he apply himself industriously 

- That he complete the job 

- That he evaluate his own performance 


- That he meet high standards of performance 
- That he learn to work with others 
9. That he accept supervision 


10. That the experiences lead on to others. 


T3 O9 £a dA Q0 9 — 


Parents and teachers who seek to make optimum use of the work 


experiences of their pupils must plan together and work in close 
cooperation. This relationshi 


for getting teach 
of a child's atte 


and home 


. ^ Teports fo parents. A school 
which seeks to make work experience a constructive element in the 


educative process will strive to make school-hor 


me communication 
a two-way activity, with reports fr 


om parents as one of its signifi- 
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cant features. This will require setting aside a fair share of the 
teacher's time for that specific purpose. 

At the elementary-school level the school's responsibility for 
optimum use of a pupil's work experiences usually devolves upon 
his regular teacher. Nevertheless, the policy of the school and the 
administration of that policy largely determine whether or not the 
necessary parent-teacher relationship is established, in which the 
parent participates in the guidance and supervision phases of work- 
experience projects and the teacher takes the lead in developing 
a curriculum which utilizes their teaching values. 

Work experience is not a new subject to be added to the cur- 
riculum but is a different way of learning so woven into the school 
program that the curriculum is modified in many subject areas. 
Many teachers today, in spite of large classes, devote as much 
time as they can to the guidance of pupils who have part-time out- 
of-school jobs, and do much to make these pupils! work experiences 
a vitalizing factor in the classroom. However, an elementary school : 
which desires to provide properly for this sort of teaching will 
assign not more than twenty-five pupils to each regular teacher so 
that she may know them, and their parents, both in school and 
out. 


Work-Experience Programs in Secondary Schools 

When a pupil has come thru an elementary school in which 
work experiences are well utilized in the learning process, he is 
conditioned for a more formal type of work experience at the 
secondary-school level. He has formed good habits of work and 
has developed a healthy attitude of respect for the worker. He 
is now ready for pay-job experience. At this stage, his performance 
on the job must often meet adult standards, and altho the mone- 
tary return should be an incidental consideration, he should 
receive the regular going wage for learners or apprentices. Here, 
also, guidance, supervision, and teaching must function effectively 
if pay-job experience is to be utilized in the learning process. 

For many years, in one way or another, some secondary schools 
have made formal use of work experience in general education. 
However, it was the federally supported CCC and NYA programs 
started in the depression years that, for the first time, brought to 
the attention of the general public the great educational possibili- 
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ties of a youth program based upon work projects. The CCC, which 
enrolled more than two and one-half million boys and young men, 
put them to work, then encouraged them to extract educational 
values from their work-experience projects, won a large measure 
of public acclaim. The NYA served two large groups of young 
people. It provided training and jobs for a million and three-quar- 
ters of those who were out of School; it also gave work-for-pay 
opportunities to nearly two million boys and girls who were en- 
rolled in schools and colleges. Both adventures were justly criti- 
cized because they contained an element of “boondoggling,” because 
they were expensive, and because effective guidance, supervision, 
and teaching were sometimes conspicuously missing. Nonetheless, 
few would deny that they demonstrated rather conclusively the 
need for work-experience opportunities for youth on a wider scale 
and with better planning than those formerly provided. 

Public school people criticized CCC and NYA as tending tow 
a federally controlled school system which 
duplicate needlessly the services already provided by, or which 
could be provided by, the existing public school system. The twin 
alphabetical agencies were abolished, but the profession: 
they gave to many schoolmen will condition thinking for a long 
time to come. It is now evident that if the public schools fail to 
provide for the needs of great masses of youth, some other agency 
will be improvised to take over the task. 


The School Executive Suggests that history may repeat itself: 


ard 
, at many points, would 


al scare 


Many economists believe that the industri 


before the war will be accelerated in the next 
once again man 


al trends which were observable 


few years. This would mean that 
à y young people will find themselves without work and with 
little possibility of getting started until they are nine 
Whether or not a high standard of living can be maintained under such condi- 
tions, the schools will be f. 

be understood, not just i 
and development of our 
opportunity, 


If the high schools wish to meet this challenge, they must accept 


* School Executive Magazine. Work Experience for High School Youth.” School Executive 65: 11; 
July 1946. (Special supplement.) Sk 
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and implement such of the principles and practices of NYA and 
CCC as were proven to be educationally sound. Prominent among 
these were: (a) the principle of developing a curriculum suffi- 
ciently broad and varied to meet the needs of all the youth of the | 
age groups served, and (b) the practice of utilizing the experience 
of work as a basic component of the secondary-school program. 

The Educational Policies Commission, recognizing the need for 
this development, envisions the following program for the approved 
American City schools of 1950: 

Today practically every student who expects to go into employment from 
high school or community institute spends a period of time at production work 
for wages, while he is still enrolled in school. The schools have the cooperation 
of a large number of employers, both private and public. If these employers 
can’t furnish enough regular jobs to go around, student-aid funds are used to 
pay for work needed by public agencies. Each work-experience project is 
selected and carried out under school supervision and is considered a part of 


the student's educational program." 


Perhaps this forecast for American City in 1950 may smack 
somewhat of wishful thinking, in the extent to which it indicates 
that work experience will be woven into the educational programs 
for youth. Yet so many wellestablished programs are already 
functioning that the prediction may be borne out. During the years 
of preparation for war, and during the war years, the tremendous 
pull of highly paid employment—as well as the patriotic urge 
to help in all-out production—attracted thousands of boys and 
girls away from secondary schools. To meet this pressure the 
schools made many adjustments of schedule, curriculum, and 
requirements so that pupils could secure employment while they 
still attended school part time. Many of these ventures were 
quickly improvised and were not well organized, but some school- 
men grasped the opportunity to make the work experiences of 
their pupils serve as a core element in a realistic school program. 

Some schools in rural communities have gone far in helping 
farm boys and girls to correlate and integrate their school in- 
struction and their productive activities on the farm. During the 
war emergency, too, the U. S. Department of Agriculture placed 
on farms as many as nine hundred thousand nonfarm youths in 

5 National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, Educational 


cles Commission. Education for All American Youth. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 1944. 
p. i 
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one year, thru the Victory Farm Volunteers program. As a result 
of that emergency program, increased numbers of school people, 
parents, and youth themselves, were made aware of the potential 
educational values of farm work. The Minnesota Extension Service 
has developed a farm-work program for city boys which is car- 
ried on as a regular part of the 4-H Club work in cooperation 
with schools.* 

Rapid strides have been made in recent years in developing 
clearer understanding of the responsibility of the secondary school 
to its students for an adequate work-experience program. More- 
over, full accomplishment of the purposes of work experience 
depends not only upon school administrators and teachers hav- 
ing a sympathetic understanding of their responsibilities in this 
area but also upon their willingness and determination to make 
the program work. In a successful program: 


1. The student is permitted to consider work ex 
with other school subjects by including it as a 
2. Permission for the student to work is gi 


tion of his educational plans, the suitabilit 
social, emotional, 


perience on an equal basis 
part of the regular offerings. 
iven only after a critical examina- 


à y of the job and the age, health, 
and physical development of the student, 


3. Each senior high school makes a periodic appraisal of the learning poten- 
tial of the jobs and their values to the students working on them. 
4. Provision is made for informing classroom teachers of the nature of their 


students’ employment so that instruction and guidance can be coordinated with 
the students! work experiences, 

5. Adequate staff time is Provided by the school for the promotion, adminis- 
tration, and coordination of the above phases of the program, including proper 
employment placement. i 


? University of Minnesota, Agricultural Extension Service. Farm Jobs ity Boy: P 

versity of Minnesota, the University Farm, 1946. 8 p. for City Boys. St. Paul: Uni- 
Angeles City Schools. Work-Experience. Senior High Education Division Bulleti 

Calif.: Board of Education, December 1946. wietin. Los Angeles, 
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1. To keep students in school who might otherwise drop out for full-time 


employment. 
2. To reduce hours and improve conditions of employment of students work- 


ing outside of school hours. 
3. To provide a method of placing students in work outside of school hours 


more in line with their interests and abilities. 
4. To make easier the transition from school to work for students planning 


to drop out of school in the near future. 
5. To improve the school adjustment of students for whom the traditional 


curriculum was found to be inadequate. 
6. To promote the emotional stability and improve the social adjustment of 


many students.* 


Administrative Organization for a 
Work-Experience Program 


In small schools, or in large ones, the administrator who wishes 
to insure that a work-experience program will be utilized effectively 
in the learning processes of his pupils must organize his staff so 
that it will provide these fundamental services: (a) sound guid- 
ance, (b) adequate supervision, and (c) skilful teaching. If the 
number of students to be served is fewer than thirty, one teacher 
can probably give them sufficient guidance and supervision and 
will be able to report to other teachers the significant observations 
which they ought to use for improving the curriculum in their 
several areas of instruction. If many students are to be served, 
the staff may need one or more (a) special counselors who will 
guide, (b) coordinators who will supervise, and (c) experts who 
will prepare curriculum changes. The problems are the same in 
any case. 

Since the administrative organization for utilizing work experi- 
ence is exceptionally well developed in the Los Angeles school 
system, a brief description of that organization plan may be helpful. 


The history of work experience in the Los Angeles city schools dates back 
to 1917. It has been conducted in varying ways, such as “co-op” with two 
persons holding the same job, half-day work and half-day school in trade- 
training classes, and supervised work in miscellaneous occupations after school 
hours on an “occupational internee” plan. Seldom were there more than four 
or five hundred students participating at any one time prior to 1942. 

By 1944, under wartime manpower pressure, as many as nine thousand 
ork: Na- 


_SDillon, Harold J. Work-Experience in Secondary Education. Publication No. 394. New Yi 
tional Child Labor Committee, 1946. p. 12. 
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students were working four hours per day under school and employer direction. 
New areas of employment heretofore considered beyond student level of per- 
formance were successfully manned. The program tapered off to about the 
present enrolment in late 1945. This was not due to lack of job opportunities 
or employer interest but was a matter of adjusting staff and load to insure 
better coordination and supervision. 

In the last quarter of the school year 1946-47 there were 4327 students on 
the work-experience program, distributed among 2317 employers. The students 
were from thirty-eight different high schools. The percent of students from each 
school varied from a high of 19 percent to a low of 1 percent of the total 
enrolment. 

The work-experience program embraces employment-vocational counseling and 
occupational information service in thirty-seven regular and four special senior 
high schools. Each high school has an employment office directed by a coor- 
dinator who works very closely with the school counselors, the occupational 
information and senior problems teachers, and the area employment coordi- 
nators of the Work-Experience Section. 

The Work-Experience Section and Central Employment Service has a staff 
of thirteen: one supervisor, one assistant supervisor, seven area employment 
coordinators, two senior placement interviewers, one senior clerk stenographer, 
and one junior personnel clerk. Each high school has a coordinator of employ- 
ment who is allowed a period of coordination time for each thirty-five students 


enrolled on the work-experience program. In some schools this constitutes a 
full-time assignment and in no school does it amount to less than two periods 
per day. 


k b showed the student 
workers to be actually engaged on five hundred and seventy different jobs. 
gained from the fact 
ech owing classifications: 
ical 3 Scientific, social service, computational, 
musical, and persuasive. A Los Angeles radio station has cooperated by carry- 
ea - prog "Jobs for Juniors," designed to help students 
in their relationships with employers.’ 


As related to work ex 
expli 


guidance to bring 


s an guidance along these 
lines is given by a teacher known as a “counselor,” 


? Information supplied by Claude Owen, supervisor, Work-Experience Section, 1601 So, Olive St 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. - 
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It is the function of supervision to see that pupil-employer rela- 
tionships are satisfactory. Supervision generally is carried out by 
a person known as a "coordinator." The coordinator is responsible 
for checking the attendance, behavior, and work performance of 
the students. He also makes certain that the employment condi- 
tions meet legal and common-sense requirements. Finally, he 
brings back to the school, from the student, the employer, and the 
community, whatever information he can gather that will help 
the school continuously to improve its program. 

It is the function of teaching to use the work experiences of the 
pupils as fully as possible in promoting their growth and develop- 
ment. This function is the most important of the three, because 
it is at this point that the values derived from the work are brought 
into the school's study program. Some students find that parts of 
their earlier schoolwork have not been very helpful to them; others, 
that they need more study in areas that formerly held little interest. 
It is not easy for teachers to find new materials or to drop familiar 
course outlines. Nevertheless, if they will capitalize on the students? 
new motivation, the desired integration of work and study will have 
begun. This type of teaching calls for the exercise of a high type 
of skill on the part of the teachers, and for close cooperation with 
the coordinator. 

Many different forms of organization have been devised for 
school related work programs, but these different forms can be 
classified broadly into three distinct types: (a) individual roster, 
(b) homeroom unit, and (c) group projects. Often more than 
one type is found in the same school. 

The individual roster type of program is easiest to establish but 
difficult to administer. It involves adjusting each pupil’s program 
so that he may leave school early or otherwise attend at somewhat 
irregular hours. Decision to permit dropping of required or elec- 
tive courses is based upon the consideration of each case sepa- 
rately. In such an organization it is often hard to integrate the 
school and work experiences of the pupils in a satisfactory way- 
Sometimes an attempt is made to bring topics relating to employ- 
ment into the courses in English or social studies which are re- 
quired of all students. In that way the entire student body can 
share in the discussions. 


In the homeroom-unit type of program a group of pupils from one 
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high-school grade, all of whom are employed, is brought together 
in one homeroom unit and a special schedule is arranged in which 
they take all their courses and engage in most other school activi- 
ties together. Altho this homeroom-unit organization is difficult 
to establish, once organized it permits the fullest possible use in 
the school curriculum of materials drawn from the work experi- 
ences of the pupils. It also greatly facilitates the development of 
group counseling. i 

An interesting variation of the homeroom-unit type of program 
has been developed in the part-time occupation training program 


started last year at Argentine High School in Kansas City, Kansas. 
The development was as follows: 


In order to set up a situation where the school could help young people do 
better work on the job and also to show industrial and business concerns that 
the school was anxious to give the type of training they need, the principal 
made a survey of the pupils who were working at outside jobs. He found some 
of them working as many as twenty-five hours per week. A coordinator was 
appointed to visit the places where these students were employed and the stu- 
dents were enrolled in two courses: one taught by the coordin 
general problems, and the other taught by a specialist in the 

All the students draw wages, the amount depending upon the type of work 
required. All students enrolled in the program have jobs that require at least 
a year of training. There are approximately one hundred and twenty-five students 
in Argentine High School who work on good part-time jobs. Some of the 
students are employed as: sales people, stockroom clerks, clerical 
tarial workers, railroad workers, service station o 
dental laboratory workers, and junior draftsmen. 

A coordinating instructor not only is in close contact with industries but 
also uses the information he gathers from his industrial visits to modify the 
school curriculum. The program encourages close cooperation between school 
and community.” 


ator to discuss 
field of work, 


and secre- 
perators, nurses aid workers, 


he agency recruits workers from the 
student body and faculty, assigns each worker to his particular 
task, and pays him wages f. 
and supervision are provid 
unlimited possibilities for 
in solving economic proble 


1 Information supplied by F. L. Schlagle, superintendent of schools, Kansas City, Kansas 
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relations. One example of the group-project type of program is 
found in the Cuyahoga Heights School, located in a small indus- 
trial suburb of Cleveland, Ohio. 


This school has provided organized, group work-experience projects ever since 
it was started in 1938. The school has sought constantly to keep its program as 
close as possible to the work life of the community and has utilized work 
experiences in the mechanical trades, in market gardening, and in office work as 
important elements in its learning program. An overwhelming majority of the 
graduates go directly into employment. 

From time to time many group projects involving genuine work experience 
for the pupils, often resulting in the production of marketable goods, have been 
carried on. A group project in the production of war goods was unusual in the 
fact that men teachers and women teachers joined with the students (boys and 
girls) and with graduates, in a truly cooperative enterprise in which each worker 
was encouraged to develop his skill and “know how” so that he could make 
a maximum contribution to the common goal. In this project accounting, mar- 
keting, and labor-management relationship, as well as machine-shop practices 
were among the experiences shared. Those who participated are enthusiastic 
proponents of this type of learning experience." 


The 4-H Club organization, a national agency working thru the 
agricultural agent in each rural county, often cooperates with the 
schools in setting up group projects. More than a million and a half 
young people were enrolled in 4-H Club projects last year, each 
project based upon the performance of some kind of farm work. 
Ten guideposts have been established for 4-H Club programs. To 
help prepare tomorrow's citizens, physically, mentally, and spirit- 
ually, 4-H Club work provides opportunities for voluntary participa- 
tion in programs thru which youth are: 


. Developing talents for greater usefulness 

. Joining with friends for work, fun, and fellowship 
. Learning to live in a changing world 

. Choosing a way to earn a living 

. Producing food and fiber for home and market 

. Creating better homes for better living 
Conserving nature's resources for security 
Building health for a strong America 

. Sharing responsibilities for community improvement 
. Serving as citizens in maintaining world peace.? 


and happiness 


SlOMrANkwWNHHe 


4 Information supplied by Robert C. R: ROPE: SE 
oe ay, principal, Cuyahoga Heights High School, 4820 E. 71s 
2U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

Du RI Washington, D. 

March 1946. 
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The report of the National Child Labor Committee, referred to 
earlier in this chapter, indicates:** (a) that school related work pro- 
grams tend to interest some young people in remaining longer in 
school and in improving their attendance; (b) that thru school 
supervision the students are placed in more appropriate lawful jobs, 
with shorter hours and better working conditions; (c) that the edu- 
cational values include the acquiring of job skills, the development 
of responsibility, and for some the replacing of a sense of failure 
with a sense of achievement and success. The same study pains- 
takingly polled the opinions of students, principals, parents, labor 
representatives, and employers. Each group was generally favor- 
able to the program, altho the labor representatives were concerned 
lest student workers might undercut wage scales. 


Survey of High-School Programs 

In the spring of 1947 the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association conducted a postcard inquiry to determine the 
extent to which high schools were providing some form of work- 
experience program and how long they had been doing it. Cards 
were sent to superintendents in all cities in the United States hav- 
ing more than 25,000 population, to every tenth city below 25.000 
in population, and to two county (or union) superintendents in 
rural areas in each state. Approximately 850 inquiries were sent 
out and more than 500 were returned. Among the high schools re- 
porting, 54 percent indicated that they had some kind of work- 
experience program for their pupils. Some of the schools reported 
grams were started as early as 1910; 

ed in the twenty-five years between 
ely 35 percent got under way in the 
more than one-half of all the programs 


ata for th " 
1. Number of boys and number of girls ke cli 
Breda work-experience 
2, Percent of pupils participating in each grade 
3. Kinds of work-experience activities being carried on, 


18 Dillon, Harold J., op. cit., p. 75-90. 
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The size of the 1946-47 programs and the distribution of boys 
and girls in each program in the one hundred forty schools report- 
ing are shown in Table 2. The work-experience program in the 
average high school in 1946-47 enrolled about 158 pupils. The 
number of participants was almost evenly divided between boys 
and girls. 


TABLE 2.—SIZE OF 1946-47 WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN THEM (140 scHoors) 


Total number Percent Average number 
Number of Num- of pupils per school 
pupils ber of 
participating | schools 
Boys | Girls | Both | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Both 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
500 or more 6 |4,807| 3,641| 8,448| 5795 43%] 801 | 607 | 1,408 
400-499 5 997| 1,218) 2,215) 45 55 | 199 | 244 443 
300-399 7 | 1,115) 1,111] 2,226} 50 50 | 159 | 159 318 
200-299 8 975| 977 1,952] 50 50 | 122 | 122 244 
100-199 28 | 1,963| 2,011| 3,974| 49 51 70 72 142 
75-99 10 454| A417 871| 52 48 45 42 87 
50-74 14 389| 437| 826| 47 53 28 31 59 
25-49 33 519| 639| 1,158| 45 55 16 19 35 
Fewer than 25 29 182| 301] 483] 38 62 6 10 16 
AII schools re- s 
porting 140 |11,401|10,752|22,153| 51%| 49%] 81 77 158 


Replies to the second section of the questionnaire, as summarized 
in Table 3, indicated that only 2 percent of the schools had work- 
experience programs reaching seventh-grade pupils; 4 percent of 
the schools reached down to the eighth grade; 22 percent to the 
ninth grade; 28 percent to the tenth grade; 56 percent to the 
eleventh grade; and 79 percent had work-ex 
reaching the twelfth grade. Only seniors were participating in the 
program in 33 percent of the schools reporting; but the program 
was open to pupils in the last two years of senior high school in 
30 percent of the schools, and 25 percent offered it to the entire 
senior high school. 

Table 3 also shows the approximate percent of pupils enrolled in 
work-experience programs in 1946-47 in the various grades in one 


perience programs 


able, to the program, ALLIG We lave ee NN AA AER 
lest student workers might undercut wage scales. 


Survey of High-School Programs 

In the spring of 1947 the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association conducted a postcard inquiry to determine the 
extent to which high schools were providing some form of work- 
experience program and how long they had been doing it. Cards 
were sent to superintendents in all cities in the United States hav- 
ing more than 25,000 population, to every tenth city below 25,000 
in population, and to two county (or union) superintendents in 
rural areas in each state. Approximately 850 inquiries were sent 
out and more than 500 were returned. Among the high schools re- 
porting, 54 percent indicated that they had some kind of work- 
experience program for their pupils. Some of the schools reported 
that their work-experience programs were started as early as 1910; 
about 10 percent were started in the twenty-five years between 
1910 and 1935; approximately 35 percent got under way in the 
five-year period 1935-1940; more than one-half of all the programs 
were begun since 1940, 

In June 1947 the NEA Research Division sent a second postcard 


questionnaire to each school which had reported that it had a 
work-experience program. In this second questionnaire each school 
was asked to report the following data for the school year 1947-48: 


1. Number of boys and number of girls participating in the work-experience 
program 


2. Percent of pupils participating in each grade 
3. Kinds of work-experience activities being carried on. 
1 Dillon, Harold J., op. cit., p. 75-90. 


participating | schools 
Boys | Girls | Both | Boys | Girls | Boys Girls | Both 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
500 or more 6 | 4,807] 3,641] 8,448) 57%| 4390 801 | 607 | 1,408 
400-499 5 997| 1,218] 2,215) 45 55 199 | 244 443 
300-399 7 | 1,115) 1,111) 2,226} 50 50 | 159 | 159 318 
200-299 8 975| 977 1,952] 50 50. |-122- 1-122 244 
100-199 28 | 1,963] 2,011| 3,974| 49 51 70 72 142 
75-99 10 454) 417) 871| 52 48 45 42 87 
50-74 14 389 437 826| 47 53 28 31 59 
25-49 33 519 639| 1,158] 45 55 16 19 35 
Fewer than 25 29 182| 301| 483| 38 62 6 10 16 
All schools re- . 
porting 140 |11,401/10,752|22,153| 51%) 49%| 81 71. 158 


Replies to the second section of the questionnaire, as summarized 
in Table 3, indicated that only 2 percent of the schools had work- 
experience programs reaching seventh-grade pupils; 4 percent of 
the schools reached down to the eighth grade; 22 percent to the 
ninth grade; 28 percent to the tenth grade; 56 percent to the 
eleventh grade; and 79 percent had work-experience programs 
reaching the twelfth grade. Only seniors were participating in the 
program in 33 percent of the schools reporting; but the program 
was open to pupils in the last two years of senior high school in 
30 percent of the schools, and 25 percent offered it to the entire 
senior high school. 

Table 3 also shows the approximate percent of pupils enrolled in 
work-experience programs in 1946-47 in the various grades in one 
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TABLE 3.—MEDIAN PERCENT OF PUPILS IN VARIOUS GRADES 
PARTICIPATING IN WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS, 1946-47 
(140 scHOOLs) 


Number of times reported for each grade 
Percent 
of pupils Total 
part/cipating Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade 
VEE | VEEL IX X XI XII 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
90 percentoE4dRore — PEET T O SE [mtn e 2 1 3 
Fi CD EMINET Cr) [me ncc Cosi HUI Posi] NE 
(a ht  — — losesnces| suyo w| ates l^ E 1 2 
60-69 1 2 1 4 8 
50-59 1 3 1 3 8 
40-49 : S| EEN 4 6 12 
30-39 6 2 3 5 16 
20-29 2 2 9 16 30 
10-19 5 7 19 31 64 
5-9 3 5 13 20 42 
1-4 8 14 22 19 65 
Less than 1% of 1 per- 
denos oe Lee aes 2 4 3 4 5 18 
Total times reported 3 6 31 39 78 111 268 7 
Percent having pro- 
grams at each grade 
level 20 49 2 6; 
Median percent of * d d 28 75 | 56% 7976 |. .... 
pupils 7.576 | 7.5%.| 1195 | 7.595 | 10% [13.797 [11.407 


hundred forty high schools. In each of the Grades from VII thru 
XI the median percent of pupils participating was 11 percent of 
the enrolment or less—for Grades VII, VIII, and X, only 7.5 per- 


"€ i a Pupils. In Grade XII the median percent of pupils 
ating in the work-experience progr: 
the grade enrolment. P M 


: Programs in 1946-47 Distributive 
M j edu- 
ation and trades and industries are much more common th 
any other types of programs. Mie eir 


In January 1947, Ivins sent a questionnaire 
of education in each of the forty-eight states 
other things, the effect of the end of the war up 


to state departments 
to discover, among 
on high-school work. 
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experience programs.'* Replies were received from forty-seven states, 
forty-four of which reported regularly organized high-school work- 
experience programs. From his data Ivins concluded that in a large 
majority of states the number of work-experience programs has in- 
creased since the end of the war. Moreover, he found that state 
leaders strongly believe that the number of such programs will 
continue to grow. 


Reports from Work-Experience Programs in Selected 
School Systems 


A significant characteristic of work-experience programs is that 
they apparently grow in favor in most school systems in which they 
are established. The following paragraphs present brief summaries 


M Ivins, Wilson H. Work Experience in the High School. Doctor's thesis. Boulder: University of 
Colorado, 1947. 


TABLE 4.—AREAS IN WHICH WORK EXPERIENCE WAS PROVIDED, 
1946-47 (140 scHoors) 


Areas of work experience 
Number = Number 
of pupils of 
participating Aen Distrib- | Trades | Home | Commer- schools 
culture | ive Ed-| and In- | Eco- cial or | Other* 
ucation | dustries | nomics | Secretarial 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
More than 500 2 6 5 1 2 1 6 
400-499 2 5 4 3 1 1 $ 
300-399 4 7 5 2 2 1 7 
200-299 6 7 8 5 2 3 8 
100-199 7 27 24 9 10 1 28 
75-99 2 8 9 1 2 1 10 
50-74 1 12 11 4 4 0 14 
25-49 4 30 14 3 3 2 33 
Fewer than 25 2 19 12 2 3 2 29 
Number of m 
schools 30 121 92 30 7 
Percent of 29 12 140 
schools 21% 86% 66% 21% 21% 9%] 100% 


Read table as follows: Two schools, in whi " R i 
: cd » in which more than 500 s partici in work rience, 
have programs in "Agriculture," six in pupils participate Iniworkc epei 


4 “Distributive Education,” and five in “Trades and Industries.” 
Of the five schools with 400-499 pupils participating in work experience, all have programs in "Dis- 
tributive Education,” four in “Trades and Industries,” and three in “Home Economics.” Similarly 
interpret other rows in the table. 


^ Includes: “nursing,” "incidental," “library,” “diversified occupations," and “cooperative business.” 
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of replies received from a number of school systems which were 
asked to evaluate their own efforts and to indicate, quite briefly, 
the present status of their work-experience programs. 


LaFayette, Louisiana (population 30,000). This city is an im- 
portant center of distribution situated in a rich agricultural and 
oil producing area. The program of work experience in the high 
school is in the field of distributive education. Students are regis- 
tered for two 45-minute periods daily, one of which is given over 
to individualized instruction based upon the job the student is doing 
at the time. The course is open only to juniors and seniors, with 
twenty-eight pupils enrolled in 1946-47. One coordinator of dis- 
tributive education handles the instruction and coordinates it with 
the work on the job. Two high-school units per year are granted 
for successful completion of the course.5 


Tahlequah, Oklahoma (population 3000). This is a small college 
town in which the work-experience program is in the diversified 
occupations field. In 1946-47 ten seniors, seven juniors, and one 
sophomore participated in the program. There is one teacher-coor- 


dinator who instructs the students in two class periods and coordi- 
nates the out-of-school work. 


Hillsboro County, 
year 119 students, e 
taken part in a wor 
tions area. Four coo 
hours in school and 


Florida (population 125,000). During the past 
nrolled in the eleventh and twelfth grades, have 
k-experience Program in the diversified occupa- 
rdinators are employed. Each pupil spends four 
four hours on the job each day. 

Seattle, Washing 
advisers in each of 
for work-experience 


ton (population 500,000). The girls’ and boys’ 
the city’s eight high schools register the pupils 


Programs. In 1946-47 more than four hundred 
Students enrolled for credit in work programs, and held jobs in 


247 different firms lar i 
t -—argely in commercial offices. retai ish- 
ments, and in trades and industries 25 AC aid 


35 Information supplied by A. A. McBride, superi 
Fayette, La. Derintendent, LaFayette Parish School Board, La- 
19 Information supplied by K. R. Woodw: 


Schools, Tampa, Fla. 


35 Information supplied by Mrs. Margit Smith, work-credit coordi: 
Wash. ‘nator, 810 Dexter Ave., Seattle 9, 
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Grand Forks, North Dakota (population 25,000). This city is 
located in the center of the Red River Valley, a rich farming and 
dairying area. The high school provides for two types of work 
experience. In the area of business education fifteen twelfth-grade 
students participated last year. In distributive education twenty-five 
twelfth-grade students were enrolled. The total number of students 
in the twelfth grade was 156. All students who participate in the 
work-experience program have a one-hour class each day at the 
high school in which they study problems related to their work on 
the job. Two teacher-coordinators are employed. Students may earn 
three Carnegie units per year in either of the work-experience 
areas." 


Parkersburg, West Virginia (population 30,000). In this indus- 
trial and manufacturing city work-experience programs are oper- 
ated in retail selling, with forty students, and in office training, with 
twenty-nine students. The retail selling class earned more than 
$21,000 and the office practice group earned $13,000 during 1946-47. 
Two full-time teacher-coordinators are employed. There is a wait- 
ing list of students desiring to enter the courses." 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (population 1,900,000). Work expe- 
rience has become an integral part of the curriculum of the Phila- 
delphia public schools. In June 1947 the work programs included 
twelve hundred students. The distributive-education program which 
provides cooperative employment in the twelfth year has been 
widely supported by various merchants and still is in the process 
of expansion. The agricultural program in which practical farm 
experience is required is firmly entrenched. In addition to provid- 
ing jobs for the boys who elect this course, the department also 
places and supervises from 400 to 600 boys on farm jobs during 
the summer. The cooperative clerical program, established in three 
one, he dd avon to other schools. On the other hand, the 
s a school related work program open to ninth- 
and tenth-grade students have experienced difficulty in finding em- 
ployment for these younger workers.” 


ee supplied by Olton Hewitt, principal, Central High School, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
nformation supplied by Mil T AR E ed Uk i 
a Park onde ue LU lildred H. Hiehle, chairman, Commercial Department, Parkersburg High 


~ Information supplied by G. Kirk, director, Distributive Education, School District of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


19 
E 
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Work Experience in Vocational Education 


Vocational education today occupies a much higher place in pub- 
lic esteem than it did a decade ago. This is due in part to the good 
results achieved by vocational schools in helping pupils to fit them- 
selves into employment. It is due in part also to memories of 
depression years when many high-school and college graduates could 
find nothing in their schooling which was salable in the labor mar- 
ket. Some of the long established programs in general education 
have come in for sharp criticism as preparing far too many pupils 
for college and the professions while ignoring the fact that an 
overwhelming majority of our people make their living in agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, and trades—the fields to which vocational 
education has given major attention. The vocational pattern, ap- 
proximately as it exists today, is shown in Table 5. 

As a result of the widespread publicity given to statistics like 
those shown in Table 5, there has been widespread public clamor 
for a critical examination of the procedures of public education 
which relate to vocational preparation. The outstanding successes 
scored by the wartime vocational training programs of the public 
schools and of the armed forces have brought public demand that 
similar procedures be employed in the peace-time education of 
American youth. As a result of this demand, attention has been 


TABLE $.—PATTERN OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT, BY MAJOR 


INDUSTRY, 1939 AND 1947 


Number Number Percent 
Industry employed, employed, that 1947 
1930 September was of 
1947 1939 
1 3 3 4 
EUR. dep c c EDEN 9,500,000 | 9,473,000 10095 
Mining ng 10,078,000 15,696,000 156 
Construction... 17. 7| is:53000| 1,£33:000 | 106 
Transportation and public ut Ei 2,912,000 ir zu 
PEM not ecrit: NERO 6,618,000 | 8,700,000 131 
“inance, service, and miscellaneous 4,160,000 6 218,000 149 
DORNER, siea rerni oi --| 3,988,000 | 5'425"000 13 
ther (includes self-employed)...” 7,076,000 | 7,894" 000 i 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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focused upon a significant feature of wartime vocational training, 
namely, its effective utilization of work experience in the learning 


process. 

For nearly three decades those schools which have provided 
vocational training with the benefit of subventions from the federal 
Smith-Hughes fund have included work experience as a regular 
element in their patterns of instruction. In the fields of agriculture, 
business, homemaking, and industry, educators have had more than 
a quarter of a century in which to appraise the effectiveness of their 
efforts to educate boys and girls for purposeful work. It is signifi- 
cant, therefore, that these leaders strongly urge the continuance 
of work experience as one of the basic components of their training 
programs: 


In comparatively few cases is it possible for a vocational school to offer 
complete training for an occupation under school auspices. To illustrate, a few 
inside trades, of which printing is a good example, can be taught with a con- 
siderable degree of completeness in a vocational school. However, even in such 
cases it is advisable for the final stages of training to be carried on in industry. 
For young printers who will be employed in newspaper printing plants, for 
example, there are few vocational schools that can afford the large and expensive 
Presses and other equipment used in such establishments. For building trades 
such as bricklaying, it is not possible to give thoro training in any school, and 
there is no satisfactory substitute for actual work experience on the job and 
outside of the school in connection with the erection of buildings. 

Much of the training for business occupations is necessarily somewhat artifi- 
cial when conducted within a school; consequently, the best service that a school 
can render for most office and store occupations, except for stenography and 
typing, is realized when the training supplements the work experience of people 
employed in offices and stores. In the case of agriculture, actual farming experi- 
ence is properly secured in connection with supervised farm projects. In the 
field of home economics or homemaking education, a school can render its 
A S Lg agg S. ey eiie actual practice at home those 

ings which are tau in e school. ali i 
ecd in mE comprehensive Pret mia de » bad si ge 

di à and specific courses, school 
administrators should cooperate with representatives of organized groups and 
interested citizens in order that properly balanced programs may result.? 


; nta. advantages Which vocational educators have found 
Miu ae calling for part-time employment and part-time attend- 
ance in school, as contrasted with programs in which the pupils 


2U, S, does. 3 ; 

Vocational Eie Of Education, Federal Security Agency, Committee To Study Postwar Problems in 

of D id cation. Vocational Education in the Years Ahead. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 
ocuments, Government Printing Office, 1945. p. 105-106. 
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spend all their time in school, include the following: (a) pupils 
find out thru work experience whether or not they have made wise 
vocational choices, and if they haven’t they shift to other fields, 
with the result that better-selected individuals continue training 
in each field; (b) placement of vocational school graduates who 
are already part-time workers becomes a minor problem; and (c) 
cooperative courses keep the vocational schools in close contact 
with business and industry, and force the teachers to keep their 
methods, procedures, and knowledge of trade practices up to date.** 


Patterns of Organization 


Not the least of the differences in the organization of formal 
vocational education programs are the different ways in which they 
bring outside work experience into the process. Three widely ac- 
cepted patterns of organization, known respectively as the coop- 
erative, apprentice, and on-the-job types, have their own formulas 
for determining a proper relationship between school experience 
and work experience, and for dividing the student’s time between 
the classroom and the job. 

The cooperative type of vocational-education program includes 
the “farm and home” projects used in agriculture as well as the 
familiar part-time employment in distributive education and in 
trades and industries. Cooperative programs are generally arranged 
so that students give full time to school until their last high-school 
year, or beyond, and then divide their time between school and 
job. Vocational agriculture students are rarely excused from full- 
time school attendance but get their work experience on the farms 
outside of school hours, on Saturdays, and during summer vaca- 
m in connection with projects of the Future Farmers 
of America, a national organization of boys studying vocational 


agri 
griculture. The motto of the FFA reveals its fine spirit and sincere 
purposes: 


LEARNING TO DO 
DOING TO LEARN 
EARNING TO LIVE 
LIVING TO SERVE.“ 


%3 Ibid. 


% Future Farmer: ‘ " 
5 of America. Oficial Manual, Baltimore: French-Bray Printióg Co., 1947. $. là. 
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These cooperative programs are “school” centered programs, with 
all the participants regularly enrolled in the school and with the 
job experience closely tied in with the school program. Its educa- 
tive values, rather than its productive aspects, are stressed. 

Apprenticeship is one of the oldest forms of organization for the 
instruction of the young by those who are skilled. Nowadays ap- 
prenticeship programs are rather tightly organized under the influ- 
ence of federal and state apprenticeship councils. The distinguish- 
ing feature of this arrangement is that it is based upon a written 
contract which stipulates the terms of an employer-employee 
agreement for pay and learning progression. The apprentices gen- 
erally are out-of-school employed youth who are required to go 
back to school for a minimum of at least 144 hours of “related 
instruction” each year. In some schools the organization is such 
that the apprentices can get credit for their first year of apprentice- 
ship while they are still in school. It is apparent, however, that 
apprentice training is centered in the job rather than in the school— 
that it places heavy reliance upon the educative value of the work 
experience and requires that most of the teaching be done on the 
job instead of in the classroom. 

On-the-job vocational training, as the name implies, is farther 
from the school than is either of the other types. Its trainees are, 
first of all, job-holders who have been employed to do a produc- 
tion job. They regularly spend all day every day gaining work 
experience and many of them receive no classroom instruction what- 
ever, altho the better programs include a “related training” spec- 
ification at least approximating the 144-hour-per-year minimum es- 
tablished for apprentices. 

During the war years there was an enormous increase in the 
number of people who were enrolled in on-the-job training programs. 
Implementation of the educational features of the GI Bill of Rights 
has given additional impetus to a trend which tends to carry voca- 
tional education away from the school and toward increased 
dependence upon outside work experience. It is by no means cer- 
tain that this trend is the result of sober judgment based upon 
objective appraisal of the results which will be attained. The prac- 
tical and political necessity for getting started quickly, and the 
unprecedented number of eligible persons clamoring for training 
are two factors which encouraged on-the-job training wherever 
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room and facilities could be found. There has been some sharp 
criticism in the public press by people who have asserted that 
many on-the-job training programs (particularly some of those 
enrolling war veterans) have not been educationally sound; that 
instead of being learning programs relying heavily upon work 
experience, they have been merely work projects. 

There is increasing acceptance of the concept that vocational 
education is not achieved by merely working on a job, and that 
effective utilization of job experience in the development of voca- 
tional and civic competence requires the three fundamental serv- 
ices already stressed in this chapter, namely, guidance, supervision, 
and teaching. 

Guidance must help the learner to locate on the right job. It 
then becomes the responsibility of the coordinator to see that he gets 
the kind of experience he needs to stimulate his growth. Whether 
the project is part of a school centered program, an apprenticeship 
program, or an on-the-job training program there must be skilful 
teaching suited to the needs, abilities, and interests of the trainee. 
The teaching may be provided by a classroom instructor, by a 
foreman, or by a job leader, but it remains for the coordinator to 
see that the teaching is such as to make the work experience really 
function in the learning processes of the youth. 


Changing Concepts and Shifting Emphases 


ational courses were developed 
ing 60 percent of pupils. This 
t many youth who will drop out 
illed job or to marry and start 


netheless will complete high school 
nful employment, 


at the high school sho ld 
gee ss uld serve all youth of sec- 


€, which concept is rapidl inni 
apidly winning acc B 
requires that the school program be revamped to hens eed 
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of the forgotten 60 percent. In this situation many schools find 
that thru the organization of combination school and work programs 
they attract and retain the interest, and serve some of the needs, 
of the middle group of their students. 

Work-experience programs are characterized by great flexibility 
and can be organized for one pupil or a thousand. The part-time 
job can be one requiring any desired level of work skills, and the 
related classroom instruction can be in the form of short-unit 
courses for students who do not expect to stay very long in school, 
or in the form of solid semester courses for those who will stay. 
The program can capitalize upon the strong appeal which earning 
money on a job has for these boys and girls. If the guidance, super- 
vision, and teaching phases of its work-experience program are 
functioning effectively, many pupils will stay in school, in order 
to kold the jobs they like, rather than drop out to grasp the first 
meager job opportunity that is offered them. 

In secondary schools which seek to utilize the work experiences 
of their pupils to the fullest possible advantage, it becomes neces- 
sary to develop a guidance program much broader than was for- 
merly acceptable. This broader program should be comparable to 
the service of the personnel department in leading industrial estab- 
lishments. This changing concept of guidance is well illustrated in 
the following statement: 


The conclusion seems inescapable that elements of a guidance proġram which 
is to serve even purely vocational objectives must begin in the elementary school. 
Factors of organization will radically alter the content and method of such a 
program, but principles and objectives will remain the same. The school will 
accumulate an inventory of pupils’ traits; teachers will seek to individualize 
their instruction, and to bring about reasonable adjustments of pupils to their 
environment; and the school as a whole will aid pupils in making choices wisely 
and in viewing the work-world in the light of facts. Most important of all, ihe 
individual may be accepted for vocational training with an assurance that he 
ec bot is undertaking the next step in a logical and continuous educative 


In the minds of some people there was, at one time, a certain 
stigma attached to work-experience programs in high schools be- 
cause it was thought that such programs were designed only for 
children from families of low income. However, where the programs 


, 5 U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Committee To Study Postwar Problems in 
Vocational Education, op. cit., p. 320. 
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are well planned, coordinated, and properly supervised, they attract 
a cross section of the whole student body. 

A well-planned work-experience program does not consist of 
“easy courses.” Students usually are required to take the basic 
courses in English and social studies in regular classes with other 
pupils. When the curriculum is adjusted to the full potential of 
student ability, “easy courses” disappear. Students who are partici- 
pating in a work-experience program often are restricted to some 
extent in taking part in the school’s extracurriculum activities, but 
it is possible to arrange and administer the school schedule in 
such manner that they do not miss assemblies or other highly signifi- 
cant activities. Some schools report that the morale of work-experi- 
ence students exceeds that of the rest of the student body. 

Many of the jobs which will be held by high-school pupils in 
a work-experience program—and practically all of the farm proj- 
ects—are of year-round duration. Most of them extend beyond the 
normal school day and beyond the usual five-day school week. If 
they are to be serviced effectively, teachers need to be on hand 
whenever the projects are in operation. It is evident, therefore, 
that teacher employment conditions must often be changed accord- 
ingly. A year-round school program obviousl 
ment of a year-round teaching staff. 

The effective utilization of the experience of work in the learn- 
ing processes of youth places new emphasis upon the role of the 
teacher in that process. If the Project is to operate successfully, 
the following conditions must be maintained: (a) the pupils must 
work in the right places and on the right jobs, (b) they must hold 
to high standards of performance, (c) the experience values from 
the work must be 
of the boys and gir 
hs "instructor? — who holds the key to the situation. Upon his 

nowledge and 


y requires the employ- 


perseverance, Society 


CHAPTER VIII 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The world is a region of Light and Peace, did men 


not disquiet it. 
—rROWBRIDGE, Idealist 


Things To Do 


X Intensify and improve the program of education for world 
citizenship, making it part of the work of every class and department. 


* Work to eliminate prejudice and intolerance wherever they 
appear—toward any group in the community as well as toward any 
nation or group abroad. 


* Make education for world citizenship a central feature of the 
in-service program for teachers. 

* Keep in touch with the work 0 
World Organization of the Teachi 
mittee on International Relations. 
of organizations such as these. 


Í the United Nations, Unesco, the 
ng Profession, and the NEA Com- 
Use the materials and suggestions 


* Arrange one or more exchanges for teachers. 


* Participate —;qwith the sta 


iin a selected Project for educa- 
tional reconstruction. 


* Arrange public forums, study groups, and other activities in 
adult education for world citizenship. 


* Counteract in all quarters the doctrine that wars are inevitable. 


[178] 


Creating Goodwill thru Education 


HE TIME has arrived for concerted wordwide effort to enlist the 
L of education in the cause of international understanding 
and world goodwill. This will require the combined efforts of many 
people in many lands. Within our own nation, it will involve the 
participation not only of the nation’s schools but of all citizens who 
desire a world united for peace and justice. 

No challenge to education ever has been more imperative. No 
other types of expansion and enrichment of school programs have 
been prescribed as the veritable price tags of survival. In the schools 
of today, as well as tomorrow, education for world citizenship must 
acquire new meaning and must receive a totally new and greater 
portion of the attention and energy of every responsible person. 

If America is to make her contribution to a peaceful world, the 
attitude of every citizen on international questions should be char- 
acterized by moderation, good sense, and friendliness. Each group 
in society, also, must accept and faithfully discharge its own special 
obligations. The leaders in government will need to devise the ways 
in which nations can submerge their selfish interests in a greater 
cause. The men of commerce and industry must discover how the 
resources of the world can be placed at the service of all mankind. 
The lawyers must find how the inevitable differences of policy among 
nations and groups of nations can be justly and peaceably reconciled 
by international courts. The experts of the press, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and other means of communicating ideas by word and image 
must strive to open clogged channels to the free flow of information 
and opinion thruout the world. 

School administrators also have their special mission to perform. 
They must see to it that the assignment of education is accomplished 
Ee ire ere neg E en 

Dd esmen, industrialists, engineers, 
lawyers, newspapermen, broadcasters, and other leaders of tomorrow 
are in the schools today. Equally important, education prepares the 
common man to cope with uncommon problems as he seeks to 
establish world goodwill. And finally, many other groups in society 
that are working toward the objectives of peace need sound leader- 
ship and vital cooperation from the schools. 
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Three Basic Assumptions 


Our faith that education will help to lead to international goodwill 
and justice is based on several assumptions, one of which is that the 
teaching of international understanding will be universal, or nearly 
so. If even one major country should teach for international mis- 
understanding or spread inaccurate and biased information about 
the people and purposes of other nations, thén the desired result of 
the teaching for international understanding done by other countries 
is in deadly peril. However, the proper response to that situation, if 
it should occur, is not to retaliate in kind but to expose the danger 
to public view. In this connection international understanding must 
not be confused with international liking. Not everything that we 
understand meets with our approval. There are forces in the world 
which the better they are known the more they are detested and 
opposed. Nevertheless, if all nations will join sincerely in the teach- 
ing of understanding, even their discordant differences of custom 
and viewpoint may be peacefully resolved into 
harmony. 

A second assumption implicit to our faith i 
in school, as adult citizens, will have the op 
to influence and in the mass to control an 
policies of their respective governments, I 
governments are determined outside the in 
and opinions of the people, then no amou 
national understanding can assure peace an 
it must also be assumed that the status of 


ship carries with it the right (a) to read what one chooses, (b) to 
listen to whom one wishes, in person or by air waves, (c) to take any 
available measures by means of travel, study, reading, research, or 
consultation. with Others in order to perfect international under- 


Standing, and (d) to search o i 
i ut th 
br ie e truth regarding the peoples of 


the human mind 


a new and pleasing 
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to opinions and the right to express opinions, as long as these do 
not in themselves constitute the threat or use of violence, are abso- 
lute essentials for the successful teaching of international under- 
standing. Only when these rights are freely and fully guaranteed can 
the expression “We, the peoples of the United Nations” possess more 
than sentimental value. In addition, therefore, to doing a good 
technical job of teaching international understanding, it is the duty 
of teachers to strive, each in his own country, to defend and pro- 
mote those rights of free men which give validity and force to 
the results of their teaching. 

As school administrators explore the new and imperative role 
which now is theirs in creating world goodwill, three problems surely 
will be identified as areas for present major concern: (a) teaching 
international understanding, (b) educational cooperation, and 
(c) adult education on the issues of peace and war. 


Teaching International Understanding 


As it seeks to build goodwill thru education the school has a three- 
fold task. It must help pupils to acquire the information and under- 
standings essential to constructive world citizenship. It must help 
to create the attitudes and ideals which alone can translate informa- 
tion into action. It must develop, at least in a preliminary way, the 
basic habits and skills of world citizenship. 

Information and understandings provide the bedrock foundation 
on which cooperation among nations must be founded. The world- 
minded citizen understands the customs and habits of people in 
other lands and recognizes the common humanity that underlies all 
differences of culture. He knows the dangers of irresponsible nation- 
alism and the ways in which foreign policies are realistically deter- 
mined. He knows the current international problems and the major 
foreign policies of his own country. He knows what he can do 
individually, and thru group action, to influence world affairs. 

Knowledge alone, however, is not enough. Not all who under- 
stand democracy, for example, are dedicated to its ideals. The 
attitudes and ideals of peace must be thoroly ingrained in each world- 
minded citizen. Emotionally as well as intellectually he must develop 
genuine concern for the well-being of all humanity and must commit 
himself wholeheartedly to the ideals and promise of a peaceful 
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world. In the area of world peace, the cultivation of right attitudes 
and ideals is the wellspring of positive and effective action. ' 
Finally, the effective world citizen has acquired certain habits of 
both hand and mind. He has the habit of getting facts, and skill 
in analyzing facts and problems. He has the habit of forming friend- 
ships with people of other lands; skill in using each foreign contact 
to cement the bonds of friendship and understanding. In these ways 
and many others, thru both individual and group action, the world- 
minded citizen puts into practice his conclusions and his ideals. 


ESSENTIAL ITEMS FOR A VITAL PROGRAM 


In a presentation such as this it is possible only to select and 
Sketch a few sample items from the school's total program for 
waging peace. Those presented here are in No sense a Prescription, 
but should be regarded merely as highway markers that point in 
the direction of our accepted goals. 


World citizenship is the responsibility of all classes and depart- 
ments. Some useful result can reasonably be expected when a school 
adds to its curriculum one or more separate classes on international 
relationships. If that step, however, represents the school’s total 


concept of its job, its contribution to world peace will be extremely 
meager. There is a time and place for 
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that no nation or race has a monopoly on the good or bad traits of 
human nature; but how hard it is always to act on that knowledge— 
to be completely objective and unprejudiced in all that one says or 
does in the presence of children. 


Consider domestic and international problems together. Most of 
the domestic policies of the United States now have international 
implications. Tax rates, labor legislation, price levels, governmental 
efficiency, the rights of minority groups—these and many other 
“domestic” isues need to be examined in terms of their international 
significance. National policy is not divisible into compartments, 
domestic and foreign. Hence, young people should acquire the habit 
of considering all questions, even those which seem personal and 
local, in terms of their possible international implications. 


Teach the truth about war. It is not easy or pleasant to teach chil- 
dren the truth about the cost and consequences of war. But it needs 
to be done. Such teaching requires considerable skill. Badly done, 
it may result in the apathy of despair or the impractical pacifism of 
“peace at any price.” Hopeful action must not be smothered by frus- 
trated anxiety but stimulated and released thru consideration of 
the steps that can and must be taken to avert war. Care must be 
exercised not to thrust the horrors of war upon children in a manner, 
or at a time, which would impair their mental health. This can be 
done, however, without shielding war from the cold harsh light of 
reality. 

Acquaint children with the machinery for maintaining world peace. 
The schools should devote considerable attention to the United 
Nations and to other aspects of presentday international organi- 
zation. This, it would seem, is eminently sensible. It starts where we 
are. All hopes for peace at the present time are freighted in the 
Se eal 
are missing fire. Still, it is the arity a Ke Bei: p S DE 
Teaching about it "— : * ced 5 and sbipwreck. 

Ea ans teaching its shortcomings and achievements 
as well as its Structure and organization. With all loyalty to the 
United Nations, we should teach that the pattern of world organi- 
zation can and should be revised to take on some of the aspects of 
a system of genuine world government and world law. Unwillingness 
to face this issue is perilous. The United Nations today cannot exert 
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enough influence to prevent minor conflicts, let alone major ones. 
To say this openly does not weaken the organization; it should help 
to strengthen it. 

If the United Nations is to be transformed into a limited world 
government, the psychologi- 
cal foundations for the essen- 
tial wider loyalties must be 
laid, in part, in the schools. 
For that reason schools must 
teach not only about the 
United Nations as it is to- 
day, but also about the vari- 
ous proposals that have been 
made for its strengthening 
and for the establishment of 
world law. Schools must in- 
stil the attitudes which ulti- 
mately will result in the cre- 
ation of world government 
of the people, by the people, 
ean schoolroom propaganda 


and for the people. This does not m 


for some one particular plan of world government, but rather 
development of the attitudes, information, and abilities which 
make world citizenship possible. 

Study of the machinery of international cooperation will include, 
of course, evaluation of the Programs of the many semi-autonomous 
organizations that operate within the framework of the United Na- 
tions, such as the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
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their understanding to a broader horizon which comprehends the 
peoples and the places of one interdependent world. Schools cannot 
directly teach loyalty to a society that does not yet exist; but they 
can and should teach those skills and attitudes which will help to 
create a society in which world citizenship is possible. 


Seck and use the best available materials. School systems that 
wish to extend their programs into this relatively new area of edu- 
cational endeavor will find, with minimum search, a wealth of helpful 
materials on specific procedures and courses of instruction. Three 
such sources will be mentioned here as illustrations: (a) a report 
on education for international understanding which is now approach- 
ing completion under the direction and auspices of the NEA Com- 
mittee on International Relations; (b) materials distributed by the 
Educational Services Section of the United Nations (Lake Success, 
New York); and (c) materials available from the Educational De- 
partment of the American Association for the United Nations (45 
East 65th Street, New York City).* 

It is expected that the forthcoming report of the NEA Committee 
. on International Relations will have widespread influence on edu- 

cational practice, despite the fact that its acceptance and use in 
American schools will be entirely voluntary. It will be distributed in 
the number of fifty or sixty thousand copies—perhaps more. The 
summary of it in the NEA Journal will reach half a million teachers. 
Superintendents will refer to it in their bulletins to teachers and in 
their annual reports. No school in the United States will have to use 
it; but few schools will be unaffected by it, at least indirectly. So far 
as its reasoning is sound, its arguments persuasive, and its content 
helpful to teachers, it will give impetus and direction to the new 
emphasis on education for peace. 


Educational Cooperation 


Those who work in education are not only “teachers” of world 
cooperation. They are world citizens with individual responsibilities 
and duties. As such, they have the same concern as other good citi- 
zens in the success or failure of every step taken to achieve inter- 
national cooperation. As good citizens, teachers will keep themselves 
well informed on the international policies and practices of our own 


1 See, also: “Selected References,” p. 305 of this Yearbook. 
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country and will use their influence, wherever possible, in helping to 
form and guide those policies. As members of a large and salient 
profession, having thousands of co-workers in other lands, they will 
begin to practice cooperation in very direct and personal ways. 


WORLDWIDE ORGANIZATION OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


After World War I, in 1923 to be exact, representatives of the 
teachers associations of the world established a World Federation 
of Education Associations. The World Federation met every other 
year from 1925 to 1937. It did not accomplish all that its founders 
hoped for, but because of the devoted service of educators in all 
parts of the world it built solidly and well. The World Federation 
was always handicapped for lack of funds; it never had a full-time 
executive officer. Its relationships to other international organi- 
zations were limited. The National Education Association, however, 
was among its founders and most ardent supporters, maintaining its 
membership, paying its dues, providing free office space, and sending 
large delegations to the biennial meetings. With the approach of 
World War II, the activities of the World Federation of Education , 
Associations began to slow down. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
hold a regular meeting in 1939, no further effort was made to hold 
the regular biennial meetings. 

Before the close of World War II, therefore, the National Edu- 
cation Association undertook to reopen the question of international 
cooperation among teachers. For that purpose, it invited to Endicott, 
New York, in August 1946 the representatives of the major teachers 
associations of national scope. Thirty-eight national teachers asso- 
ciations accepted the invitation and sent accredited delegates for 
productive work. Members of the ex- 
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These individuals, together with observers from Unesco, the 
United Nations, and other international bodies, considered first of all 
the question of whether to rehabilitate and extend some existing 
association or to establish a new international teachers association. 
When it was decided that the latter course of action was most fea- 
sible, the conference thereupon prepared a draft constitution, which 
was signed by the representatives of all of the participating teachers 
associations, as a declaration of their faith in the unity of the teach- 
ing profession. The conference also set up a preparatory commission 
to serve until the draft constitution had been formally approved 
by ten or more national teachers associations. The tenth approval 
was filed with the preparatory commission during the spring of 
1947, and by the close of the year sixteen national teachers asso- 
ciations had joined the new World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. 

Control of the organization is vested in a delegate assembly, the 
number of delegates and their voting power being so regulated that 
no matter how much an organization may contribute financially or 
how large it may be, it will have no more than five votes; and no 
matter how small it may be, it will have at least one vote. Because a 
fully effective program for this organization will cost money, the 
dues have been set relatively high. The National Education Asso- 
ciation, for example, will pay in annual dues approximately $8000 
a year. 

The course ahead of the World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession will not be smooth, even tho there is great need for the 
services of such an organization. Whether or not it can be made 
effective is an open question. Altho some of the most powerful 
teachers associations of the world have joined the organization, 
others have not done so. Probably the most important absentees are 
the National Union of Teachers of England and Wales, the Soviet 
Teachers Association, and the French National Educatio A e 
ciation. The National Education Association of th ek Bian 
seeks no preferred status. We want an i i d 
oF Die tending aged A an inclusive world organization 
chances, as f ee AIE perfectly willing to take our 

MP AE HS policies and programs are concerned, under the 
principle of majority rule. We ask our colleagues in other countries 
only for the chance to work with them on a completely equal basis. 

The meeting of the first delegate assembly of WOTP was held in 
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Glasgow beginning August 7, 1947. On the basis of what was accom- 
plished there it now looks as if the teachers of the world will be 
able to stand together on the common ground of membership in a 
great profession. If such an organization can be perfected, over the 
years, if we are wise enough to put our profession first in professional 
matters, if we are tolerant enough to work together as teachers rather 


than in terms of politics, or sectarianism, or economic theories, suc- 
cess will surely attend our efforts. 


The constitution of Unesco provides for the recognition of non- 
governmental associations in a cooperative and consultative capacity. 
Already a definite working arrangement has been established be- 
tween Unesco and the International Council of Scientific Unions. 
A similar agreement, worked out between Unesco and the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession, should be an immediate 
goal. Inasmuch as this new organization has unlimited opportunities 
for service to children and to the cause of world goodwill, it merits 
the support of every worker in education, both individually and col- 
lectively thru their respective national associations, 


STRENGTHENING UNESCO 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation commands the peculiar interest of the teaching profession 
because of its purposes and program, its relationship to the United 
Nations program as a whole, and all its potentialities for creating 
world goodwill. Hand in hand with our faith and hopes, however, 
must go a constructive interest in making Unesco an ever more 
effective organization. There must be no self-imposed blindness to 


any weaknesses that are exhibited nor complacency toward any de- 
fects that impair its work. 

Classroom teachers an 
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To encourage and arrange for one or more teacher exchanges is 
a definite and tangible means of educational cooperation which lies 
within the grasp of school administrators. In large measure it will be 
the superintendents of schools who determine how many, or how 
few, teacher exchanges are carried out. 

Effective work in educational cooperation will require, at all 
times, honest recognition of any difficulties that arise. Consequently, 
the hard fact must be faced that educational cooperation with the 
Soviet Union at present is virtually nonexistent. This situation is 
especially regrettable at a time when the tide of world events in deal- 
ing with social, economic, and political problems calls for reason, 
tolerance, and understanding. 

At present the channels for cooperation with our Soviet colleagues 
are few and extremely shallow. We cannot turn to them and discuss, 
as fellow teachers should, the ways and means to help heal this 
breach. They did not appear in London two years ago to discuss and 
help to determine the proper aims and purposes of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. They 
were not present in Paris last year at the first general conference of 
Unesco. It was not possible for Unesco when it met recently in 
Mexico City to revise and expand its program in directions that 
would be congenial both to them and to us. With them we maintain 
no substantial exchange of teachers and students. Their chairs have 
been vacant at the meetings of international teachers organizations. 
In short, there is no direct and easy communication with the teachers 
of the Soviet Union. Letters can be sent across its borders but, as a 
rule, no friendly word—indeed no word of any kind—comes back. 
The door is closed. 

The problem will not be solved by pretending to ignore the situ- 
ation. Nor is any improvement likely to result if we scold and com- 
plain, deplore and regret. Instead, as a profession, we must continue 
to knock politely but firmly at the door, to offer to our colleagues 
in the Soviet Union our cooperation, our friendship, our willingness 
to understand their point of view and to help them understand ours, 
our desire to join with them in teaching the children of the Soviet 
Union and of the rest of the world the attitudes, ideals, habits, and 
information which will give them a truthful and sound basis upon 
which to control the foreign policies of their governments and thus 
the fate of civilization. In this effort we shall have to rely chiefly on 
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such agencies as the World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
and Unesco. In addition, however, each teacher can help to prevent 
the rise and spread of prejudice and intolerance in this country which 
would in themselves restrict the cooperation we seek. 


Adult Education on the Issues of War and Peace 


Most readers of this Yearbook probably will direct their time and 
energies chiefly to the perfection of methods for teaching interna- 
tional understanding in the organized schools and colleges. However, 
it seems well to suggest that another area of work is highly important. 

While we busy ourselves in finding better ways for teaching young 
people how to cooperate effectively in operating the United Nations, 
Unesco, and all the vast apparatus of international machinery, we 
must also accept large responsibility for leadership with reference to 
the education of adults. Humanity is confronted by some questions 
which cannot wait for the children. We have to act now, with the 
people we have now. Every school administrator should be dedi- 
cated to the proposition, not only that international understanding 
must be taught in the schools, but also that it must be taught in the 
homes, in the clubs, in the community. 

In a recent public-opinion poll two-thirds of the American people 
thought they could do nothing to help prevent another war. As 
administrators and classroom teachers, it is our business to replace 
apathy by interest, ignorance by insight, and dull resignation by 
determined resolution. Can teachers help to lead the peoples of the 
world to exercise a generous and intelligent judgment on interna- 
tional questions? If so, the chances of avoiding war are excellent. 
If, on the other hand, the judgment of the people on these great 
issues becomes paralyzed by inertia, blurred by ignorance, and 
twisted by prejudice, then the decisions made will not lead to peace. 


They will lead to war and we shall all reap the bitter fruits of 
stupidity and apathy. 
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entire continents silent and empty. Then, to be sure, will come peace 
—a planet inherited by wild animals and perhaps a few remote 
savages who lack the benefits of modern civilization. 

We dare not wait for peace to come to us weakly wished for, but 
unbought. Nor can schoolmen imagine for one moment that they 
have no responsibility for leadership. As workers in education we 
must help to lay the foundations of peace in our respective com- 
munities as well as in every classroom and in all our professional 
societies. It is our professional duty to call the businessman from his 
account books, the merchant from his inventory, the housewife from 
the kitchen, and the farmer from the plow; to call the salesman 
from the counter, the scholar from the library, the engineer from 
his slide rule, and the chemist from his test tubes. We must summon 
all the people, as they follow their varied tasks and recreations, and 
teach them that a third world war must not happen—that we must 
not let it happen. 

The world must not heed the prophets of despair who say that 
human nature makes war inevitable. The issue of peace or war is 
not settled by some vast, impersonal force beyond the power of 
man to control. Wise, generous, far-sighted, firm, consistent, and 
peaceful policies, determined by the peoples of the world and given 
effect by a strong United Nations, can prevent a third world war. 


The Superintendent as Leader 


To establish this hope and to develop effective world citizenship 
on the part of the boys and girls now enrolled in school are not easy 
assignments. To such destinations there are no broad improved 
highways—not even well-blazed trails. Nevertheless, the superin- 
tendent of schools, working in cooperation with his professional 
staff, must somehow find the way. Delay in starting the program 
is hazardous; half-hearted and superficial procedures will not suffice. 
Education has indeed acquired a new and larger role in world 
affairs. To carry that role successfully there must be much pioneer- 
ing, constant evaluation, unremitting effort to find the best and 
surest methods. 

It is a vital part of the school administrator’s task to help mo- 
bilize the teachers and the people of America on behalf of world 
goodwill: to mobilize them with far-sighted planning, with un- 
stinted outpouring of time and energy, and with a superb coopera- 
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tive spirit that ignores all petty differences of race, creed, and eco- 
nomic circumstances. He must know how to keep the people 
intelligently aware of the sacrifices of war; how to help them deal 
reasonably and tolerantly with the problems on which peace de- 
pends; how to help them organize, so that their enlightened judg- 
ment may be instant and powerful in guiding the course of national 
policy. Every schoolman should equip himself for such leadership. 
No audible trumpets will sound for those whose leadership is 
given in these ways. There will be no citations, no service ribbons, 
no flags, no snappy salutes, no brass bands, no glamor, no uniforms, 
and often no thanks. Often it will be an uphill contest against 
indifference, skepticism, and even resentment. But the satisfaction 
of doing the job, the greatest job on earth, will be reward enough. 


——— 


NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


To sce NE. 
2 Be clearly is poetry, prophecy, and religion all 
ne. 


—JOHN RUSKIN, The Two Paths 


Things To Do... 


* Utilize the community’s resources as fully as possible—both 
people and facilities. 


* Maintain continuous in-service training programs for teachers 
dealing with the values and the most effective methods of using 
learning aids. 


* Secure competent leadership to administer the program, 


K Encourage the production and use of school-made learning aids. 


* Provide adequate facilities in materials 


» equipment, and staff 
service. 


* Establish a centralized headquarters and mak 


€ specific budget- 
ary provisions for audio-visual education. 


* Investigate the possibility of establishing a school- 


owned radio 
station. 


* Explore the possibilities of cooperation with a commercial tele- 
vision station. 


* Maintain 


flexible schedules to permit wisely planned and prop- 
erly related sc 


hool journeys. 


* Plan for the eari 


, ly development o 
in terms of sites, cur. 


f one or more school camps, 
riculum, and coy 


nselors. 
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Multisensory Aids to Learning 


ESOURCEFUL TEACHERS always have used learning aids to make 
their instruction more interesting, vivid, and more effective. 
They and their pupils have brought things from home, the out of 
doors, the store, the farm, and the factory. They have used such 
materials as maps, charts, and exhibits with results better than if 
they had relied upon mere words. Some have enriched their pro- 
grams with special procedures which we would now call outdoor 
education, or guidance, or perhaps something else. ` 
Today interest in multisensory aids has been greatly accelerated 
due to the invention of new devices, refinements in familiar resources, 
and the challenging results achieved by the use of learning aids in 
the schools of the armed forces. Not the least of reasons for the wide 
attention now given to this approach in education is a timely reaction 
to extreme verbalism. How far the present upswing in interest can 
go will depend upon many factors and certainly upon critical 
evaluations and tested results in many situations. As yet, excep- 
tionally good examples of the use of learning aids are still too 
few. Nevertheless, past experience and the best current practices 
clearly indicate that, from now on, learning aids and enrichment 
procedures will claim the serious attention of all who keep pace 
with the expanding role of education. This chapter attempts to 
highlight current thinking and practice. 


Perspective 


As a help to those who should view all the elements of an instruc- 
tional program in their proper relationship, instructional approaches 
sometimes are classified in three major categories, or levels, which 
move from the concrete to the abstract.’ First, there is direct learn- 
ing thru experience, involving immediate Sensory contacts with 
reality. Second, there is vicarious learning thru audio-visual ma- 
terial, involving mechanical reproduction of reality, such as films, 
mock-ups, and models. Third, there is vicarious learning thru words, 
or abstract symbols of reality such as speech, formulas, and writing. 


ie Edward G. “Perspective in Audio-Visual Education." Educational Screen 25: 120-21; March 
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One needs only to visualize teaching and learning problems in t 
lation to these approaches to recognize immediately the difficu ty 
of maintaining proper balance. To protest against verbalism in 
teaching, for example, with the result that audio-visual aids are 
overemphasized is no solution. Firsthand experience as well as 
reading and discussion followed by interpretation and evaluation— 
all in proper proportion—is essential for well-rounded learning. 
Finally, provision should be made for a suitable variety of experi- 
ences in each category, else a particular kind of experience may be 
overused to the exclusion of other valuable kinds. Witness the teacher 
who, in the midst of a wide variety of audio-visual materials, can 
use only the sandtable. Learning aids of the various types, including 
books, cannot be separated one from the other in the natural flow 
of ideal learning processes. 

Teachers who make good use of learning aids are not gadgeteers. 
Before applying a particular device they make careful preliminary 
plans and critically consider their pupils’ interests and abilities. They 
take into account all related developmental activities. They study 
the relation of the learning experiences expected to result from 
the device or procedure under consideration to the immediate and 
ultimate objectives of the lesson at hand. They show keen discrimina- 
tion with respect to such matters as timing, flexibility, and the choice 
of materials. In numerous instances they with their pupils actually 
produce many of their own learning aids, with that extra measure 
of profit which accompanies creative work of a high order. 


School-Made Learning Aids 


Even in the financially restricted school, a teacher with imagina- 


tion, some pasteboard and scissors, a few crayons or water colors, 
and a camera, can do much to devel 
resourceful teachers an 


hand—with wood or so 


op and use learning aids.? Many 
d children begin with materials close at 
ap or rocks. 

Departmental and interschool Cooperation often result in the de- 
velopment of valuable learning aids. For example, vocational cl 
often produce learning aids for teachers at all grade levels. They 
have at hand the tools for work. They have specialists in the graphic 
arts, in design, in art, in woodwork. The art department also is 


seloping Visual Materials 
2McCafferty, Ruth. “Developing Visual 
Education Association 35: 521-22; November 1946. 
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especially well fitted to cooperate in developing school-made visual 
aids. In one junior high school, art students made a three-dimensional 
model of the city airport for third-grade community studies, and 
when the music teacher wanted scales enlarged for use in the audi- 
torium, the art students did that job, too. In another school classes 
in homemaking designed dioramas which illustrated for themselves 
the decoration of an eighteenth century living room and then served 
as excellent learning aids for the teacher of English whose classes 


were studying the plays, poems, and novels of that period. 

In almost any school the camera club and the chemistry class, 
even with meager equipment, can supply pictures and can make 
excellent slides at reasonable cost. And finally, children are quite 
resourceful in the construction of models of airplanes, cars, and 
other objects. By taking full advantage of methods such as these 
many schools provide a fairly generous supply of learning aids at 
minimum cost. Schools have the resources; some lack the imagina- 
tion to use them effectively. 


Audio-Visual Education 


Until the last century, whatever man knew about a past civiliza- 
tion was largely confined to its buildings, its engineering, its monu- 
ments, and its achievement in war, fine arts, and letters. The sounds 
of earlier people were lost completely. Today, on the contrary, we 
can record almost any achievement on paper leaves, metallic and 
rubber discs, or celluloid films. This development is so far-reaching 
that we have scarcely begun to realize the implications of it either 
for ourselves or for posterity. Almost any physical act can be repro- 
duced; almost any sound can be preserved. Ours is the power to 
stop time in its passage, to examine it, to record its image and its 
sound, and to pass it on. There is deep significance in this power. 
Because it is potentially a mighty social force, one of our greatest 
responsibilities is to make sure that recording and reproducing de- 
vices contribute to education for democratic living. 


AUDIO EDUCATION 


Despite excellent possibilities, audio education has developed 
rather slowly. However, the handicaps which at first retarded it 
are being gradually overcome by refinements in equipment, new 
inventions, and improved programs. Heretofore, teachers wishing 
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to use audio education have often been perplexed with problems 
such as: coordinating class time for radio lessons wath broadcasting 
schedules fixed by an outside station; adjusting radio lessons de- 
signed by broadcasters to the various stages of class progress; and 
reconciling radio broadcasts to curriculum purposes and Procedures. 
Under these conditions, teachers have not found it possible, in many 
cases, to articulate radio lessons with classroom exercises in terms of 
subject area, topic, day, and hour. They have found it difficult to 
make preliminary plans and to give proper advance instruction to 
their classes. It has been awkward if not impossible to arrange ap- 
propriate follow-up learning activities to clinch the highlights of the 
radio presentation. In short, many attempts to utilize the radio have 
brought only meager results even after strenuous efforts to take 
advantage of them. Inadequate equipment and “ 
have been formidable obstacles to effective audi 
Progress in personnel and equipment—Aid 
equipment and programs, competent teachers are overcoming many 
of the stumbling blocks. Broadcasting agencies, with competent 
educational consultants, are constantly improving the quality and 
articulation of their programs, They produce teachers’ manuals for 


various series of programs adapted to the schools’ curriculum pat- 
terns and purposes.* 


shotgun” programs 
0 education. 


ed by improvements in 


The central sound System, with its 


provision for broadcast listen- 
ing, for transmitting programs that o 


? 
solved some of the vexing problems.’ Teachers who have modern 
equipment and know 


how to use it can choose programs, record and 
Tepeat them as often as desired, and in this way coordinate radio 
time with class time. 


À Modern equipment of this type also facilitates 
Certain uses of Phonograph records, 


? Dent, Ellsworth C. The Audio-Visual Handbook, Chicago: Socie 


" ty for Visual Education, 1946, 226 p. 
AU. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. School Sound Sys aa S. Office of Education 
and Radio Manufacturers Association, Joint Committee on Standards for School Audio Equipment. 
Washington, D. C.: Radio Manufacturers Association, 1946. 31 p. 
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will be the more practical; but these in addition to a central sound 
System constitute the preferred arrangement. 

No feature of the central sound system is more conducive to 
creative work than student program production for in-school broad- 
casting. It encourages student participation in school affairs with 
wholesome results. There is opportunity for a corps of trained 
student operators who are responsible for the technics of operation. 
"There are student writers and performers for the microphone. Radio- 
Script writing and, for that matter, other radio related activities 
have important vocational purposes for some pupils. For all pupils, 
they vitalize written composition and excite the imagination in 
numerous fields of study. Alert schools do not overlook the central 
sound system as a means of communication when students carry on 
school elections and engage in other democratic practices of the 
school community. 


Special methods—Modern facilities for recording and reproducing 
sound have many uses. Speech teachers find them helpful for cor- 
rective work, since they give the student a superior opportunity for 
self-criticism. Foreign language teachers use them to teach pro- 
nunciation, along with foreign language radio broadcasts. Music 
students use recordings to criticize their work by examining it 
aurally. This applies to ensemble groups as well as to individuals. 
Music teachers also find these aids invaluable for developing taste 
and discrimination in music. 

One of radio's special contributions is its service as a molder of 
attitudes. By the use of such aids as radio drama and music, ideas 
can be so emotionalized that attitudes in harmony with American 
ideals are strengthened in the listener. This phase of audio education 
is currently receiving great emphasis.* 

'The smallest rural school as well as the largest City school can 
now profit by radio education. Current events become real, when 
the news is presented while it is still "news," rather than history. ` 
News broadcasts stimulate a lively interchange of ideas, which is 
excellent practice for civic responsibility. Children too often are 
confronted with only one side of a question and fail to learn the real 
meaning of suspended judgment. When they listen to different news- 
casters with varying points of view, or perhaps to a forum program 


; Brawley. Harry F. “Radio in the Schools." Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-Sckool 
Principals 30: 138-39; April 1946, 
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in which even the experts disagree, they begin to realize that the 
search for truth is far from a simple endeavor.* Radio makes history- 
as-it-happens a vital experience. When school children can hear a 
session of Congress opened, a discussion from the chambers of the 
United Nations, or in times of crisis the speeches of world leaders, 
they become part of the flow of human events to such a degree that 
they are able to move along and keep up with the ongoing stream. 
"They will not be content to remain uninformed, unknowing observers 
on the side line. 

Historical incidents can also be dramatized to stimulate the 
curiosity of pupils and lead them to pursue the subject further. 
Radio plays and skits often cause pupils to read worthwhile books. 
Stories about composers awaken pupils to good music. Tales of other 
lands encourage the study of geography and these experiences im- 
prove international and interregional understandings. In many such 
ways radio serves as a motivating force and awakener of pupil 
interest. 

Schools equipped with central sound systems make use of in-school 
broadcasts to expedite administrative procedures, Many steps are 
saved, much loss of time is avoided, and, particularly in emergencies, 
confusion is eliminated. Announcements are 
schedule and in these, too, students 
learning opportunity. 


presented on regular 
participate, thus finding another 


Teachers do not limit the use of radio to reception periods at 
school. They guide the home listening habits of their pupils and 
conduct discussions in class of significant programs heard outside 
of school hours. Microphone teachers thus are drawn from every 


field of interest and “become members of the faculty” of even the 
most isolated school. But instruction 
general educational valu 
teacher, Actually, 


by radio and radio programs of 
€ can only supplement, not supplant, the 
à effective radio instruction requires from the teacher 
a higher level of Planning and direction than many aspects of tradi- 
tional teaching. 


à It is Particularly important for the school to teach 
children to be discriminative in their choice of radio programs. 


School-owned radio stations—With the rapid development of in- 
struction by radio some school systems are acquiring their own 


®Levenson, William B. "Contribution of Auditory Aids to Teaching.” Education Digest 11: 29-31: 
December 1945. 
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broadcasting stations on the channels allocated to education.’ Recent 
advances in frequency modulation are accelerating this trend toward 
school-operated broadcasting stations. FM transmitters are much 
cheaper to install and maintain, reception is better, and due to the 
foresight of the FCC, twenty channels have been set aside ex- 
clusively for education. On this new band of the radio spectrum 
education now has a home of its own if it chooses to claim its place. 

Given adequate resources in leadership, in services, and in ma- 
terials and tools, the school-owned broadcasting station can do much 
to overcome the traditional handicaps of radio education and to main- 
tain effective control of the radio-education program. 

More than one hundred city school systems and state universities 
are at various stages either in the operation of FM educational 
stations or in planning actively to establish them.* Forty state de- 
partments of education also are planning to establish FM educational 
broadcasting stations or to provide the leadership and other resources 
essential for their proper operation. Some states soon will have sev- 
eral stations in statewide networks reaching every school within their 
borders. The installation of FM stations for an individual school 
system usually has required an initial expenditure of $25,000 to 
$50,000. While this is much less than the sum required for standard 
AM transmitters, the majority of school systems will find that even 
FM stations are too expensive for their individual use and will be 
chiefly interested in the development of statewide FM programs.° 


MOTION PICTURES 


The first use of motion pictures in schools was largely for enter- 
tainment and failed to achieve anticipated results. The films, for the 
most part, were prepared without adequate consultation with educa- 
tional authorities. They were not closely coordinated with the cur- 
riculum. The supply was quite limited. 

Far too many of the films used in schools, even yet, are drawn 
from commercial sources and are largely propaganda films or 
travelogs. Films of this type are so commonly used because they 
are free as well as supposedly educational. This type of visual educa- 


Apel 1936 Belmont. “FM and Education.” Journal of the National Education Association 35: 196-97: 
®National Education Association, Research Division. “Audio-Visual Education in City-School Sys- 
uir Reece Bulletin 24: 170; December 1946. 
id. 
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tion, however, does not achieve the major purpose of end] 
films, namely, to assist specifically in teaching the particu ar skills, 
facts, understandings, and attitudes which are of immediate concern 
in a given learning unit. It fails to recognize the motion picture as a 
teaching tool corresponding to such other aids as maps and globes. 
Lack of suitable films still remains a serious handicap to progress 
in visual education. In a recent evaluative study, by experienced 
teachers who were taking instruction at a university center on the 
use of motion pictures, only 35 of the 430 films examined were 
approved by the group as being worthy of classroom use. Other 
handicaps to the effective use of educational motion pictures are 
dearth of equipment, absence of specialized leadership, failure even 
in many of the newer buildings to provide suitable fixtures and 
arrangements for darkening the room, inadequacy of operating 
budgets, and the comparatively small number of teachers who are 
interested in, and professionally Prepared to use, educational films. 
To improve the quality and increase the use of educational films, 
the Commission on Motion Pictures in Education advocates wide- 
spread adoption of the general pattern developed in the production 
of films for the war agencies." This pattern provides for: (a) spe- 
cific statement of educational objectives, (b) detailed study of con- 
crete problems and determination of the degree to which films can 
aid in their solution, (c) planning the series of films for specific pur- 
poses, (d) production of these films according to educational speci- 
fications, and (e) evaluation thru a follow-up program of actual 
utilization. There should be a close partnership between the educator 
and the producer who must translate subjectmatter and method into 
the educational motion picture. With such cooperation the producer 


can improve his craftsmanship, vitalize the subject, vastly increase 
audience interest, and otherwise insure the coordinated and effective 
dramatization of learning elements, 

Research studies—The use of educational films is being greatly 
stimulated by the experimental efforts of competent research work- 
ers. Research studies have clearly shown the far-reaching possibili- 
ties of educational films when Properly prepared and e 
E ARS . “Clas Films—What Are They?” Educational 

ig eua Mae Mat 1. MEM Pictures for Postwar 


10: 14-16; January 1945. Also, Meiethenry, W. C. “Movies Enrich th 
cational Journal 27: 8; January 1947. 


ffectively 
Screen 25: 132; March 1946. 

Education.” Education Digest 
e Curriculum.” Nebraska Fay 
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used. Among the results which have been demonstrated are (a) 
increased learning and retention of subjectmatter, (b) wider library 
reading in subjects for which film lessons were previously given, (c) 
faster learning of essential skills—achieved with films in experi- 
mental lessons for soldiers in training, and (d) subjectmatter made 
more interesting with films properly prepared and wisely used. These 
results challenge all schools to prepare carefully for the enrichment 
opportunities which already are at hand and for those that lie ahead. 


Special advantages of motion pictures for teaching—As a method 
of education, motion pictures have unique advantages. They place 
at the disposal of the teacher such facilities as animation to clarify 
abstract concepts, instant transportation to bring the world into 
the classroom, synchronized sight and sound, color and motion to 
simulate reality, time-lapse photography to speed up slow processes, 
telescopic and microscopic photography, and economy of time and 
space in recreating the laboratory demonstration.'? 

The silent motion picture has a place of its own. It can be slowed 
to permit thoro study of the action of objects much too rapid for 
the eye to analyze unaided. Action can be speeded up to the point 
where the normal life cycle of a plant can be shown in a minute or 
less. Action can be stopped at any desired point for detailed analy- 
sis. With the aid of the microscope, the silent motion picture can 
record and reproduce normal action of life forms too small to be 
seen otherwise. By projecting on a screen these life forms in action, 
greatly enlarged, concentrated group study is advantageously 
carried on. By this medium of communication we have the nearest 
approach to reality in studying objects in motion. In some instances 
the motion-picture reproduction is more effective than direct observa- 
tion, but this is not always true, since the motion picture is but a 
substitute for actual experience." 

Sound motion pictures because of their distinctive advantages 
have largely supplanted silent classroom films. The best sound films 
include only those sounds which actually contribute to instruc- 
tional objectives. No longer do they open with a loud fanfare of 
music, nor do they have a confusing background of music thruout 
the picture. Music, if used at all, is an integral part of the film. 


X Lissack, H. R., op. cit., p. 103-106, 
22 Dent, Ellsworth C., op. cit., p. 108. 
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Commentary is included only when it instructs. Sound films are 
often used, of course, for worthy purposes other than for instruc- 
tion—for example, as an entertainment feature in the school audi- 
torium at the noon recess to keep youngsters constructively 
occupied. 

Currently, much significance is attached to the possibilities of 
motion pictures for molding international understanding and good- 
will. The motion picture knows no barrier of language, race, or 
religion. Schools using motion pictures to further international good- 
will seek to show incidents and activities in the daily lives of other 
peoples around the world and to develop an understanding of their 
traditions and customs, their ways of earning a living, their amuse- 
ments, and their home life. When we as a nation understand the 
hopes and fears of other peoples and their problems of daily exist- 
ence, it will be easier to regard them as fellow citizens of one 
world with whom we have much in common. Moreover, besides 
finding out the things we have in common and realizing our inter- 
dependence with others, it is helpful to know and accept the dif- 
ferences too. Motion pictures can contribu 


world citizenship without the barriers attac. 
of communication. 


te to these objectives in 
hed to many other means 


Cautions and challenges—The best work in the educational use 
of motion pictures is being done only “j 


n the twilight zone” in a 
few pioneering schools. Yet, it is these 


frontier or highlight prac- 
ng role of education. 

erials and without teachers 
0 use them, the advantages 
l not be generally realized. 


mains to be done. Improvements are coming rapidly; many of them 


exist, even now, in model form, on blueprints, or in the minds of 
men. 


In the schools at the frontier of educational Progress teachers 
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keep step with the latest efforts being made to produce films of the 
highest technical and educational merit. Teachers are informed 
concerning what the films will do and what they will not do, about 
methods of selection, and in regard to technics for using them. They 
prepare themselves and their pupils for film showings and arrange 
for appropriate follow-up exercises. Often, they find it advisable 
to show a film several times in achieving their purposes. Dis- 
criminating teachers use the motion picture only when motion is 
necessary to give the correct impression. They rely upon other 
forms of visual aids when these are superior in securing the desired 
results.** 


TELEVISION 


Television in the public schools is in its infancy, but its initial 
stages are promising. New television stations are appearing and some 
school systems have undertaken cooperative programs with pro- 
fessional broadcasters as they have experimented with instruction by 
television. At least one school system is sufficiently convinced of its 
worth to announce that henceforth all new buildings will be com- 
pletely equipped for television reception.”* 

Building installations for television receivers may be simply and 
inexpensively provided. This may be accomplished by running one- 
inch conduits from the roof to spots or stations within the building. 
Outlets from the conduits can be provided as desired and these 
make the addition of a video receiver only a matter of plugging it 
in. Television receiving equipment is so designed that necessary 
maintenance can be provided at moderate cost. However, television 
screens for audiences larger than classroom groups involve so many 
complications and so much expense that only one such receiving 
center is likely to be established in most schools. 

A Ee ee eer eer aie i 
or four cities with commercial televisio 5n i tpe dee us 

fo : lon stations afforded oppor- 
tunities for cooperative School programming, but now there are at 
least a dozen television stations and it has been estimated that by 
the end of 1948 there will be perhaps forty more. 

Television can transmit an aural-visual image of almost any- 


i Drooker, Floyde E. "Effective Use of Films." School Life 29: 15-17: July 1947. 
Stasheff, Edward. “Television for Tomorrow's Schools." Nation's Schools 39: 57-60; June 1947. 
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thing. It transmits sound as does radio. It has the qualities of sound 
motion pictures in that it adds sight and motion to sound. But tele- 
vision goes further; instantaneously it can bring to the audience 
scenes and events from a distance. Television for schools deals with 
history in the making, with up-to-the-minute subjects in image and 
sound depicted and heard simultaneously by pupils. Oftentimes other 
pupils are the chief participants. Televised broadcasts can be filmed 
and these and other films can be telecast repeatedly and at will. 
Films used in television have a definite advantage over ordinary 
sound films for they can be inexpensively edited and brought up 
to date by dubbing in a new sound track and by supplementing 
with fresh footage. In contrast, these processes are quite costly 
with existing classroom films. 

The distinctive feature in television is its ability to give the audi- 
ence a sense of being in two places at the same time. By means of 
live programs pupils can know the great personalities of the day in 
a much more intimate way. Expressions of face and eyes can be 
exactly noted. This sensation of immediacy and actuality causes the 
pupils receiving the program to realize that they are seeing and 
hearing life in the making.'* 


Television as an audio-visual aid holds m 


any promises for the 
enrichment of instruction. One cannot consider the primary con- 


cepts of television without being stirred by its possibilities. Schools 
prepared to use it soon will have almost unlimited resources at their 
disposal—people from every walk of life who thru television can 
be enlisted as specialists to teach selected lessons or series of lessons." 
Much subjectmatter can be lifted for the average pupil from that 
Which is abstract and dull to that which is concrete and challenging. 


All of these possibilities, however, imply that teachers will be pre- 


pared to use television no less than to make effective use of other 
learning aids, 


FILMSTRIPs, SLIDES, AND OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


The lantern slide has been used to enrich instruction for half a 
century.^ Modern facilities and improvements simply have made 
this technic more adaptable, extended its uses, and increased t 


he 
oduction. New York: Murray Hill, Inc 
207 p. 


; 1945. 
1 Eddy, William C. Television: The Eyes of Tomorrow. New York: Prentice Hall, 1945, 330 p. 
38 Dent, Ellsworth C., op cit., p. 89. 
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supply of resource materials. Formerly there were only the larger 
glass slides which were easily broken, expensive to ship, and when 
projected, were not completely clear. Now the newer 2" x 2" slides, 
with compact and portable projection equipment, lower the cost, 
increase the possibilities and variety of available subjects, and pro- 
vide much clearer images even in classrooms that are not completely 
darkened. 

The film slide, an offspring of the filmstrip, has the convenience 
and economy of the filmstrip without the occasionally objectionable 
feature, the fixed sequence of subjects. There are numerous situa- 
tions, of course, in which the filmstrip is advantageous, as in a 
history class in which the fixed sequence of subjects is appropriate. 
In each case the discriminating teacher will select the type of 
material and equipment best adapted to the pattern of study in- 
volved at the time. Slides, filmstrips, and film slides can be pur- 
chased or rented at comparatively low cost. 

Pupils and teachers can make slides on many subjects.^ They 
can make drawings on the larger glass slides and on cellophane 
slides, too. They can prepare suitable negatives for film slides and 
filmstrips. Such projects yield all the benefits of creative effort, for 
the students illustrate class projects and topics of study in as many 
ways as lively imaginations can suggest. Each creative idea is then 
projected vividly for detailed analysis by groups or individuals. In 
view of these characteristics it is apparent that slides can be used 
to advantage (2) in test exercises, (b) for panel discussions or in- 
dividual reports, (c) to introduce new subjectmatter, (d) to sum- 
marize units of work, (e) for pupil evaluation, and (f) to clinch 
essential facts. One special advantage of still-picture projection is 
its flexibility. Any item in a series may be withdrawn for use at a 
particular time without projecting the entire series. 

The opaque projector, which transmits to a screen by reflection 
any picture, diagram, or flat object, is one of the more commonly 
used types of visual aid. This is understandable, because this pro- 
jector is so simple to use and because valuable materials for pro- 
jection are so readily available. The newer opaque projectors are 
smaller and therefore easier to handle than those available a few 
years ago and a cooling device has been developed which prevents 


Dale, Edgar. Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. New York: Dryden Press, 1946. 546 p. 
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damage to color pictures. Combination models are available, a 
which include attachments for slides and filmstrips. For the sc 00. 
wishing to use visual aids but having very limited funds, minimum 
investment in one of these combination Projectors will open up 
extensive resources in filmstrips, slides, and pictures. 


LEADERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 


About 80 percent of the larger cities have centralized depart- 
ments for administering the audio-visual program. Significantly, it 
has been noted that the city school systems having no special audio- 
visual center and competent director make the minimum use of 
audio-visual learning aids." Without leadership, preferably an 
over-all director or coordinator, the audio-visual program usually is 
sporadic and superficial. In the smaller city systems, and in larger 
cities while the program is in its earlier stages, the director often 


functions on a part-time basis. A customary pattern for leadership 
also includes, in addition to the directo 


T, a responsible faculty 
member or committee at each school. On the state level, too, there 
should regularly be one or more specialists and usually a separate 
division of audio-visual education in the state department of pub- 
lic instruction. 

The headquarters of audio 


-visual departments should be centrally 
located and easily accessible 


to all schools and teachers. Some school 
systems have established them in abandoned downtown school 


buildings, others have reserved space for them in the administration 


building, and still others have erected new buildings for their 
exclusive use. 


ing, (k) adequate shelf space for the stor 
(1) an equipment repair shop, (m) a film i 
room, with an adjoining room containing 


age of exhibits and slides, 
Nspection and conditioning 
a fireproof vault, and (n) 


2National Education Association, Research Division, op. cit. 
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an assembly room used chiefly in connection with the in-service train- 
ing program for teachers.” 

In the center just mentioned the director’s staff consists of the 
following:** (a) one teacher assistant, (b) a chief clerk, (c) a 
photographer, (d) a photo laboratory technician, (e) an equipment 
repair man, (f) a clerk in charge of exhibits, slides, and filmstrips, 
(g) a booking clerk, (h) a clerk in charge of the daily order makeup, 
(i) a truck driver, (j) a truck driver's helper, (k) two film in- 
spectors, and (1) two watchmen—fourteen assistants in all. During 
the summer vacation period this department also employs addi- 
tional help to clean, repair, and reorganize materials and equipment. 
Even in a center so well staffed and equipped all efforts are fruit- 
less unless these facilities are coordinated in such a way that the 
proper machines and needed materials reach a qualified teacher at 
the proper time. Assuming that teachers know when and how to use 
learning aids, catalogs must be prepared and distributed, materials 
must be selected, secured, previewed, delivered and returned, re- 
paired, classified and stored, scheduled, displayed, and in many 
cases created in the visual-aids workshop. Frequently this creative 
activity is done with the aid of classroom teachers or at the request 
of classroom teachers who desire special recordings, slides, films, 
charts, models, and the like. 

The small school system or the individual school which has only 
meager resources in comparison with the elaborate establishment 
just described need not be dismayed by its limitations. The small 
systems can draw ideas and stimulation from such examples as they 
pattern their own programs according to needs and resources, A 
determining factor to success in all situations is the quality of leader- 
ship in the individual school, whether or not there is a central 
director. The latter must depend upon leadership in the school to 
implement a program, and the faculty must depend upon this same 
leadership for direction from within. School leadership may be 
vested in a committee, in the school princi 
trained and interested faculty member. 


School librarians should be leaders in the audio-visual program 
provided they are persons of vision and broad interests who 
recognize the larger role of the school library as a true center of 


y, Leslie. “The Visual Educati " ity." ion's Schools 40: 
56-58: August 1947. ion Center Serves the Whole Community." Nation's Schools 
= Ibid., p. 58. 


pal, or in any specially 
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learning activities. At least, they occupy the key position for 
competent leadership in their respective schools. After all, the 
library provides a natural setting for learning aids—a place at 
which some of them can best be used, and a point from which all 
can be distributed.” Given the training, the needed equipment, and 
a sound philosophy for audio-visual education, the librarian in an 
expanded library center is an ideal coordinator for the program. 
If the library is to become the school center for all learning aids, 
there should be adequate storage facilities, with perhaps additional 
storage space near by for larger equipment items. Special provisions 
will be needed for library use of the materials. For this purpose 
table-mounted projection devices are available for individual or 
small-group use which require no room darkening. For group study, 
preview facilities can be arranged using one-way glass panels to 
shut off light while permitting librarian supervision. The library 
also can have listening tables with individual outlets for recording 
devices and special tables for “reading” slides and microfilms. 


EQUIPMENT AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


No one can at present say with authority just what constitutes 


the minimum equipment needs of a typical school building. One such 
list, however, suggests as a minimum one (0) 


; paque projector, one 
combination filmstrip and 2"x 


2” slide projector, one 16 mm. 
sound motion-picture projector, one microscopic projector, three 


portable motion-picture screens, one portable radio, one combination 
playback recorder, and one magnetic recorder, either disc or t 

All too often when equipment becomes available in a school system 
many of the classrooms are not equipped to permit its use. The 
necessary alterations, however, usually are not too complicated. If 
the classrooms have acoustical treatment, darkening devices, suit- 
able ventilation when darkened, and electrical outlets at front and 
Tear, they are equipped to serve most of the needs which will arise. 
Auditoriums in particular Should be fully equipped with such 
facilities and many schools will also need special soundproof pro- 


jection rooms. In view of the rapid developments being made in 
the field of television, new school buildings may 


well be equipped 
for this latest aid. 


ape. 


“BWill, Philip. Jr. “The Scope of the Audio-Visual Services,” Architectural Record 100: 72-80; 
November 1946. 
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Any program for learning aids requires an adequate supporting 
budget, altho there are no valid standards as yet as to what amounts 
should be spent on such materials. Some systems recommend $1 
per pupil, others $2, while some are spending as much as $9 per 
pupil. The size of a school system has an important bearing upon 
the per pupil allowance, for in a very large system 25 cents per pupil 
may provide as much service as $8 or $9 would provide in a very 
small system.* Occasionally funds are raised thru pupil fees, or 
by charging admission to entertainment films. Both practices are to 
be discouraged, for audio-visual aids should be supported by the 
regular budget of the board of education. But no matter from what 
sources the funds are derived, good programs do cost money, and in 
systems of comparable size it is impossible to offer a $2 program with 
a 30-cent per pupil allowance. For consistent progress, a long-range 
plan of budgeting for audio-visual materials should be developed. 


MILITARY EXPERIENCE WITH LEARNING AIDS 


Altho the schools of the armed forces frequently suffered from 
deficiencies and faulty methods, their major purposes were accom- 
plished and certainly their use of training aids was too significant 
to be overlooked. These schools, with a life and death training job 
to do, used a wide variety of aids for quick and effective results— 
many of them adapted from established school procedures by teach- 
ers entering the armed services from public-school classrooms.** 
Fundamental in the use of training aids by the armed forces was 
the practice of making them an integral part of the curriculum as 
the curriculum itself was constructed. Moreover, in these schools 
learning aids were supplied in abundance, at the right time and at the 
right place and were used according to the general principle “that 
learning is most effective when it stems from sense experiences and 
therefore is best implemented by a wealth of training aids including 
audio-visual.” 

Military instructors who used learning aids with notable success 


2 University of Wisconsin. Proceedi i " —-— X 
die TANE t. 1948. 112p. roceedings of the Fourth Annual Visual Education Institute. Madison: 
=These include: (a) films (movies and slide films—both sound and silent); (b) two-dimensional 


graphic devices (photographs. posters, cartoons. diagrams, scale drawings. graphs, maps, charts, graphic 
portfolios, etc.): (c) three-dimensional objects (models, mock-ups, sandtables, dioramas, terrain models. 
real objects, etc.); (d) auditory aids (phonograph records, devices simulating sound, etc.); (e) special 
devices (mock-up of a pilot's compartment, Link Trainer, model topography classroom, miniature 
planetarium, globe with blackboard surfaces, pinball machine, etc.); (f) printed materials (books, 
manuals, bulletins, pamphlets, periodicals, etc.). Elliott, Eugene B. Swords into Ploughshares. Lansing, 
Mich.: Department of Public Instruction; 1946. Chapter 1, “A New Program for Learning Aids," p. 2. 
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took one step at a time. For instance, if a chart explaining four steps 
in some important process was to be used, it was covered with paper 
at first so that students upon entering the room could not see what 
was written on it. Then, when the appropriate points in the lecture 
were reached, attention was directed to the chart, one step at a time 
in the order of their discussion. 

Sandtables, say 6'x10', were often used to show terrain, gun 
positions, hills, rivers, fields, and so on. Again, however, students 
saw such exhibits only when they served the most dramatic purpose, 
for until they were needed they were covered. Thus it is correct to 
say that many learning aids actually were "unveiled." Sandtables 
were especially effective in battle situations. Commanders were able 
to direct troop movements from three-dimensional models much 
better than from maps. 

In many cases learning aids were literally plastered around a 
camp so that not one soldier could miss seeing them. While instruc- 
tion in rifle marksmanship was being given, there were posters in 
mess halls, barracks, and recreation rooms all centered on rifle 
marksmanship. Targets were set up in the barracks, not because 
a soldier shot there, but because this was another means of im- 
pressing the subject on his mind. In school buildings, by way of 
contrast, valuable wall space in cafeterias, gymnasiums, corridors, 
and classrooms often is left entirely bare. Many such spaces could 
be appropriately used to carry provocative messages, attractively 
arranged. In this connection schools have much to learn from 


department stores and museums as well as from the schools of the 
armed forces. 


Among the studies made of the procedures followed in the schools 
of the armed forces was one by a committee of Michigan educators. 
Their general impressions were favorable tho they were aware of the 
imperfections of the military program and of the dissimilarity of 
conditions in these schools as compared with the typical civilian 
institution." Another committee studying the significant implica- 
tions for civilian education of learning aids as used by the armed 
forces expressed the following opinions: 


. . . The great proportion of the aids created are aimed to assist in the direct 
teaching of skills, or in the building of facts and information. There has, how- 
ever, been no lack of effort to attempt more abstruse and difficult objectives, 


s Elliott, Eugene B., of. cit., D- ix. 
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such as the development of attitudes and general values not directly related to 
specific teaching situations. 

It is in the areas of motivation and the creation of attitudes; in the area of 
the creation of materials of a high degree of suitability to the learner; of realistic 
learning situations; of aids utilizing every aspect of sensory learning; the achieve- 
ment of a high degree of functionalism; and in great emphasis upon experi- 
mental learning, or “learning by doing,” that the Committee has observed the 
most impressive results. 

This testimony by educators is most significant. It challenges the 
public schools not only to make wider and more effective use of learn- 
ing aids but also to engage in the creative planning and production 
of materials appropriate for all instructional tasks. 


Outdoor Education 


Outdoor education, tho not a new procedure, recently has ac- 
quired new significance and revealed new educational implications. 
Programs in outdoor education are being initiated and expanded 
in a number of school systems. When one reflects upon the remark- 
able resources for instruction to be found in the community on every 
hand and abundantly available in the surrounding countryside, one 
wonders why the educational processes have been confined so often 
to the walls of a schoolroom and have been concerned so exclusively 
with textbooks and textbook methods. But we know how this came 
about. When schools were first established, life on the outside was 
responsible for most of one's education. The school had but little 
to do for the majority of children and that little could be done best 
indoors. Unfortunately the school, while it has had to assume an 
ever increasing burden of responsibility for the training of youth, 
has kept its program almost completely restricted to the classroom— 


has failed to maintain a balance between abstract teaching and direct 


experiences. 
Good teachers have been aware of the need for and the advantages 


of drawing upon outdoor resources and in one way or another have 
sought to fill the existing gap. Sometimes they have done so quite 
successfully, but too often their efforts have been incomplete and 
not well integrated. The problem can be solved only by keeping the 
program in balance, by observing ordinary precautions, and by 
recognizing the limitations of each method of education. 


75 U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Use of Training Aids im the Armed Services. 
Bulletin 1945, No. 9. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
. 34 p. 
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Subjectmatter cannot be compartmentalized ina program of out- 
door education. It is introduced on a highly functional basis. Never- 
theless, direct teaching offers many opportunities for creative English, 
for the use of the social studies, for the arts and sciences, for mathe- 
matics, and for the other subjectmatter fields. 

There is nothing superficial or casual about the better current 
programs of outdoor education. They are systematic, closely inte- 
grated with the school curriculum, carefully planned, and directed 
by competent faculty 
members. The teachers 
know how to teach thru 
direct observation and 
concrete experience. Some 
may have participated in 
some of the newer teacher- 
training programs now 
available in a few colleges. 
Others may have “learned 
by doing,” in association 
with trained colleagues, or 
with the aid of special in- 
stitutes or workshops. At 
any rate, that outdoor edu- 
cation is effective which is 
sound in planning, in or- 
j ganization, in coordina- 
Le tion with the school cur- 

i riculum, in competent staff 
leadership, and in uti- 
acilities.*” The procedures 
emselves, explain why the 


THE SCHOOL JOURNEY 
One of the most familiar forms of outdoor e 


t i ducation is the school 
journey. It sometimes is known also as the excursion or field trip. 


sharp, L. B., and others. “The Out-of-Doors Program.” School Executive 64: 55-66; February 1945. 
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A school journey may be of short duration, but in every case the 
class, under the direction of the teacher, should develop adequate 
plans in advance and should engage afterward in suitable culminat- 
ing activities. Familiar examples are (a) the class which visits the 
theater to see the screen dramatization of a Shakespearean play 
under study, (b) a visit by the history class to a local national shrine, 
or (c) the sociology class which visits and observes the operation of 
a modern housing project. 

Short excursions often can be arranged to fall within the limits of 
a class hour but many times modifications in schedule are neces- 
sary. Usually these can be arranged effectively and harmoniously if 
planned ahead, with proper courtesy and thoughtfulness for the 
work of other departments. Some schools now arrange to take cer- 
tain classes for trips across several states, to large cities, to the 
nation’s capital, to coal fields, or to other centers of particular 
concern to the groups involved. Much initiative is displayed in 
planning for these trips, both as to their curriculum relationships 
and with respect to the mechanics of travel arrangements. 

When transportation for an excursion is necessary, the method 
and means of providing it nearly always pose a problem. When 
schools own their own buses, these sometimes can be made available 
for school journeys. But these systems have their problems, too, 
such as the questions of expense, limitations in the number which 
can be taken, supervision, and safety hazards. Other systems may 
have to depend entirely upon commercial transportation and still 
others to rely upon the cars of school patrons or friends—a ques- 
tionable practice. Obstacles such as these, in addition to the fre- 
quent dearth of teacher interest and understanding, are sufficient 
to retard educational field trips. But where there is a will by teachers, 
ways can be found to solve transportation problems. Perhaps for 
the schools of tomorrow, buses for field trips will be almost as 
commonplace as school buses in rural areas for the transportation 
of children to and from consolidated schools. This would help to 
solve the problem of costs, which now so often limits or prevents 
desirable field trips. 

Nearly every subject, if careful planning is done, can be enriched 
thru field trips. If it be art, the pupil can more readily realize its 
power by visiting churches, art galleries, scenic spots, model build- 
ings, and well-designed homes, or by observing artistic window 
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displays of clothing, home furnishings, and the like. If it be geogra- 
phy, visiting a quarry or mine is much more realistic than reading 
about such places. If it be literature, then visits to the homes of 
authors and direct observations of the objects and scenes described 
are stimulating. In music, there are concerts to attend. For mathe- 
matics, there are outdoor lessons involving practical measurements. 
For nature study and science, the school journey to museums, parks, 
gardens, manufacturing plants, radio stations, and so on is all but 
indispensable. Vocational education suggests many places and pro- 
cesses for observation. Citizenship, sociology, economics—all have 
their laboratories in the community.” 

Altho the school journey is a familiar technic, it is receiving in- 
creased attention and application at present, apparently because 
more teachers are learning how to plan and carry out a field trip 
effectively. Safeguards such as have been mentioned here help to 
prevent piecemeal procedures, with incidental trips taken on sudden 
impulse rather than as part of a well-developed and integrated plan 
of action. Little is accomplished simply by getting children out of 
doors. Good planning bears fruit also while the trip is in progress, 
for planning reduces discipline problems and hazards, and saves 
considerable time. 


SCHOOL CAMPS 


An interesting recent development in outdoor education is the 
school camp supported by public-school funds and Operated as an 
integral part of the educational program. The need for such camps 
is obvious from the fact that less than 5 percent of American boys 
and girls have had any camping experiences." The school camp has 
some elements in common with the school journey, yet the camp is 
sharply distinguished from it in that its activities are carried out in 
one particular out-of-doors area, The camp is acquired by the school 
so that Pupils and teachers can go there to carry on organized out- 
door activities originating from and helpfully coordinated with 


the indoor curriculum. The camp, among other advantages, provides 
for group living and for close contact with nature. 


mping education i i i ; , 
Ca REY 5 designed to give boys and girls direct ex- 
perience with different people, with interesting places, and with soil 
3 Pennsylvania Public Schools. Visual Education and the School Journey. Harri n S 
ment of Public Instruction, 1930. 95 p. ney. Harrisburg, Pa.: Depart 


31Shankland, S. D. “The Need for Outdoor Education Today.” Bulletin of the National Associati 
of Secondary-School Principals 31: 9-12; May 1947. ssociation 
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and other elements in nature. It affords them the opportunity to 
meet elementary human needs with the toil of their own hands. 
School-campers engage in group activities as they make things to 
use, learn to live safely out of doors, study and apply health habits, 
and labor to provide themselves and others with satisfactory food 
and shelter. They improve conditions in the community in which 
they live and in the school camp that they are building, which is 
never without its jobs and problems. They explore and visit new 
places and may even take long journeys in their quest for knowledge. 
The director of a well-developed school camp is responsible to 
the superintendent of schools. He plans the camp program in con- 
junction with the entire school staff. Occasionally such camps are 
located within close proximity to the school, with the advantage of 
easy access. In other instances they must be more remote, but the 
distance itself lends enchantment and increases the spirit of adven- 
ture. Because an extensive school-camp project requires a substan- 
tial investment, two or more school districts may find it advan- 
tageous to finance the endeavor jointly. On the other hand, the 
advantages of unified control are such that most school systems pre- 
fer, when possible, to develop camps for their own exclusive use. 
There are other approaches, too, in securing school-camp facilities. 
The camps of private, community, and state agencies sometimes 
can be used, or cooperative arrangements can be made with other 
youth-serving and social organizations that have camps. There is no 
set pattern for establishing school camps. Each should be planned 
and developed according to local needs. 
mples of camping-education enterprises can be 
a, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
chool camps recently organized and still in 
ment is operated by five school districts in 
Nassau County, Long Island. That particular project is briefly 
reviewed here because it depicts many of the characteristics of 
camping education and, at the same time, shows a camp project in 
its initial stages of development. It illustrates the fact that a camp 
is neither a place for gadgeteers nor just “an elaborate city play- 
ground program moved to the woods.” It shows the camp as à way 
of life wherein youngsters build and work together to solve the 
problems of daily living and community welfare for which they feel 


responsible. 


Impressive exa 
found in Californi 
sylvania. One of the s 
the process of develop 
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The cooperating school districts have purchased a 70-acre camp 
site, located about 50 miles from the several district lines. The 
property is in an isolated section and has the added attraction of 
being within walking distance of a large state park. It is hilly and 
wooded and has a 700-foot frontage on Long Island Sound. For- 
tunately, the property included an eleven-room house, a five-room 
cottage, barn, workshop, chicken coops, and other outbuildings. 

During the early period of development the camp is used pri- 
marily to supplement the over-all curriculum in the area of work 
experience. Elementary-school pupils have converted a barn into a 
Little Theater and art shop; they have helped patch roads and have 
constructed a swimming crib. Plans call for the laying out of vege- 
table gardens by the agricultural classes of the high school and for 
assistance in the layout and the arrangement of the farm. There 

are plans to eradicate poison ivy. Shop classes intend to install 
toilet facilities. Classes in electric wiring have camp projects, too. 
These activities not only furnish work experience, but provide 
the opportunity for pupils to apply what they have learned in aca- 
demic classes. The camp has been used also by week-end groups, 
such as school clubs in pursuance of their special interests. It repre- 
sents an extension of the school program into a rural area and will 
be the focal point for the study of class-related problems which can 
best be investigated and applied out of doors. 

When teachers take their groups to camp during the school year 
they are not expected simply to carry on there the usual class pro- 
gram which can be better taught at school. Nevertheless, many 
elements of sociology, nature study, science, agriculture, conserva- 
tion, and other curriculum areas can and should be taught at the 
camp. These elements of subjectmatter are used as they contribute 
to the solution of specific problems. 

One of the most significant outcomes already apparent in the 
Nassau program is the stimulus given to guidance. This has de- 
veloped from the 24-hour informal contact between counselors, who 
are teachers, and the students under their direction. The camp staff 
has been furnished much information about the campers from the 
school records and, in turn, they have pooled their information for 


» : F 
the benefit of the school’s guidance staff. Incidentally, certain coun- 
22Elmont, New York, the Town of Hempstead, and Union Free School District No, 16. Descriptive 
reports by letter, September 12 and October 22, 1946, from Stanton Leggett, acting supervising principal 
of schools. 
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ol staff have been available as camp 
al years of camp ex- 
lected from 


selors from the regular scho 
counselors and fortunately have had sever 
perience. They are assisted by junior counselors se 
among the older high-school students. 

The school district which sets out to establish a 
should explore its needs for liability insurance. The question of pay- 
ing fares to and from the camp and the provision of balanced meals 
are other problems of major concern. Providing a supply of pure 
drinking water and winterproofing the cabins can become excellent 
learning experiences for pupils. Board feet of lumber must be fig- 
ured and other precision specifications are required. Language ex- 
periences are many. All the problems of camp development stimulate 
pupils to seek answers thru research and study. 

School systems inaugurating camp programs invariably are 
called upon to justify the investment. Parents should be taken out 
to see such camps in action, for firsthand observation usually makes 
them earnest camp supporters. The most impressive reactions of 
parents, however, are those based upon observations at home of the 
children's improved habits amd attitudes which can be traced 
directly to camping experiences. Parents report such changes as: 
(a) greater respect for the rights of others, (b) more assurance in 
decisions, (c) greater self-reliance, (d) better grooming and man- 
ners, (e) more tolerance, (f) improved ability in self-expression, 
(g) more responsiveness to household duties, and (h) more careful 


attention to personal possessions." 
laborate than the one already de- 


A type of school camp less e 
scribed is one consisting of several acres of land—including, if 
possible, a wooded area—either adjacent to or very near the school. 


Such a camp gives pupils and teachers the opportunity to study and 
work at the camp site during any school day and after school. It 
is convenient also for overnight camping experiences and, during 
the summer months, can be used for a summer day-camp program. 
The campus-camp is particularly suitable for younger children 
and for schools with quite limited financial resources. Building 
simple shelters on a campus-camp affords group-work experiences, 
and other valuable learning experiences will also occur in the develop- 
ment of camp resources when the children themselves do most, if not 


" Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 


school camp 


33Goodrich, Lois. “Parents Size Up Camping. 
School Principals 31: 9-12; May 1947. 
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all, of the work. In the campus-camp there can be garden projects, 
outdoor cooking, dramatization, safety education, and practical 
lessons in conservation. It becomes an outdoor laboratory complete 
for nature study. The practices in effective group living are many. 
Thus, by taking advantage of the immediate environment or by 
extending the immediate environment only a little, camp activity 
can be developed in almost any school if there are one or two faculty 
members with camping background, a few teachers who are willing 


to participate and learn, and if there can be a moderate investment 
in land and equipment. 


What Are the Next Steps? 


Each school system, seeking program enrichment thru learning 
aids, should take stock of itself. Only in that way can the next steps 
be clearly determined. Even those schools that have superior leader- 
ship, extensive physical resources, and a staff of teachers alert to 
enrichment possibilities, can discover many next steps if they seek 
them. For such schools Progress will mean keeping pace with the 
fruits of research and the adoption and extension of best practices. 
Some of their next Steps await invention and refinements in equip- 
ment. Others depend upon procuring and creating resources, Most 
Schools as yet have reached only the early stages in teacher training 
and in perfecting their organizations for service, They, too, are still 
at the frontier. And as for school systems generally, most of them 
have scarcely awakened to their needs and opportunities, For them, 
the next steps have been partially charted by the few, but even the 
initial steps can be further improved. All schools should accept the 
challenge to act, because the multisensory approach in teaching ap- 
parently is here to stay. The method is based upon a sound philos- 
ophy of education and the results are convincing. Learning aids, 


wisely conceived and properly used, promise better ways of work 
with children, 


CHATTANOOGA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Thi. ; 
his sort of thing takes a deal oj training. 
——w. s. GILBERT, Ruddigore 


Things To Do... 


* Recruit an increased number of promising young men and 
women for the teaching profession. Do it now! 


* Determine personnel needs thru job analyses, Particularly when 
the school program is extended or materially enriched. 


* Observe and capitalize upon the special interests and capacities 


of staff members already employed. Select new personnel to supple- 
ment the present staff. 


* Strive vigorously to improve 
personnel areas as: teacher 
provisions, 

X Select personnel carefully, 


eliminate teachers who contin 
Service, 


guide and assist where possible, and 
ue to give ineffective or inadequate 


* Assume responsibility, individu, 
growth and development “ 
personnel. 


ally and “en masse,” for further 
on the job” on the part of all school 


* Provide Opportunit 


y for teachers to cross state lines without 
penalty with respect to 


certification and retirement provisions. 


* Continuously re-evaluate and reformulate the program of 
teacher education, 
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Personnel for an Adequate Program 


HERE can we find the leadership for the expanding program 

to which this Yearbook points? Where are the teachers to carry 
the program—the personnel to do the job? Many of the leaders are 
the teachers already in the classrooms and the administrators now 
in service; others at present are students in colleges and secondary 
schools. The imperative challenge of the current period is holding 
and improving present professional personnel and recruiting addi- 
tional qualified people to meet the educational needs of children, 
youth, and adults as they face a challenging, complex world. 

An educational program does not develop spontaneously, or auto- 
matically, as an expression of a society; it is the result of deliberate 
planning, of the acceptance and rejection of various alternatives. At 
the point where educational policies are formulated and programs 
developed, choices must be made. These choices determine the 
directions taken, and the goals achieved; they affect profoundly the 
people to be educated and the society to which they belong. 

Heretofore, in periods of crucial need, in times of crisis, in hours 
of decision, who made the choices? Who formulated the policies? 
Who accepted or rejected the various alternatives? Who achieved 
the results that today we describe as “the expanding program of 
American education?” Professional workers in the schools and 
interested lay citizens have supplied that leadership and developed 
the expanding program. 

Whenever expansion in education has occurred, it has been neces- 
sary to secure increased personnel to carry on. From time to time, 
new teachers, additional administrative and supervisory officials, 
and added specialized personnel have been required. For the ex- 
panded school program of the future, too, it will be necessary to find 
additional personnel to do the job. Furthermore, the very best per- 
sonnel must be recruited if schools are to provide the kind of edu- 
cation demanded in this modern age. Indeed the measure of success 
that we shall achieve in expanding the school program as recom- 
mended in this Yearbook will depend to a considerable degree upon 
the quantity and quality of the personnel obtained to accomplish 
the work. 

This chapter deals especially with some of the practical personnel 
problems which the administrator will face as he plans to extend 
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nd enrich his school program. The latter part of the chapter, how- 
pa considers some of the more general personnel problems with 
which the profession as a whole, and the general public as well, must 
be concerned. 


-The Present Problem 


It may seem to the casual reader that the present—that is, 
1948—is not the appropriate time to consider the need for person- 
nel for an expanding educational program. Attention can be called 
immediately to the tremendous shortage of well-qualified, competent 
teachers for the current school program at certain grade levels and 
in specified fields. Attention could be called further to the shortage 
of faculty members in institutions of higher education, and to the 
unusual demand for qualified workers in such related fields as social 
service, recreation, library service, and many other parallel types 
of programs. 

Many teachers in the United States are teaching on emergency 
permits this year. In all the states emergency permits still are being 
granted to candidates who do not meet regular certification stand- 
ards—and even the regular certification standards in many states 
are distressingly low. This is particularly true for elementary te 
ers. Furthermore, during the war years and in the period immedi 
after the war, employers of teachers found it necessary to reduce 
the employment standards which they have usually set up as supple- 
ments to minimum certification requirements. In some communities 
more than 50 percent of the teachers have had substandard prepara- 
tion. The average number of years of college education for teachers 
decreased in state after state, until in 1946 the national average was 
one year less than the average in 1940. The returning veteran has, 
to some extent, narrowed the gap between the supply of and the 
demand for Secondary teachers. However. present trends indicate 
that the Shortage of elementary teachers will continue for at least 
ten years. 


ach- 
ately 


In other words, in those areas and teachin 
have been somewhat higher over a perio 
present time the highest proportion of 
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convincing evidence of the wisdom of maintaining high professional 
standards in the recruitment, preparation, certification, and em- 
ployment of teachers. 


Estimated Need for Additional Personnel 


Over and above the number of qualified teachers needed to replace 
those now holding emergency permits, additional personnel by the 
tens of thousands must be found to meet the demands of an expand- 
ing program. This emergent need for increased numbers and dif- 
ferently qualified individuals becomes more evident when the com- 
plexity and differentiation of the modern school program are 
examined. 

Helpful indications of the increased numbers of professional 
workers needed in the expanding educational program are found in 
publications of the U. S. Office of Education and of the National 
Education Association. For instance, it is estimated in Proposals 
for Public Education in Postwar America that more than 1,600,000 
full-time employees will be needed to staff public elementary and 
secondary day schools according to desirable postwar standards. 
This number does not include the probable number of staff mem- 
bers needed to operate the adult-education program, but does include 
the numbers needed in administration, teaching, and special assign- 
ments. The report recommends that there should be approximately 
1,306,000 teachers, counselors, and librarians for the established 
grades; 134,000 additional persons to work in nursery schools and 
kindergartens, and in the thirteenth and fourteenth grades; and 
123,000 employees in the field of administration, supervision, and 
central office personnel. Such estimates of needed personnel are 
startling when compared to the total teaching staff in earlier years: 
1900—423,062; 1920—679,302; 1940—875,477; and 1945— 864. 
547.* The increased number of teachers of defectives and delinquents 
provides a partial measure of the probable demand in special fields: 
1900—2463; 1920—3909; 1938— 5798. 


? National Education Association, Pro, 
D. C.: the Association, 1944. p. 17-33. 
2U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security i 
ed x ; Jom, al Si Y Agency. Statistical Summary of Education, 1943-44. 
eee wed E Education in the United States, 1942-44, Bulletin 1940, No. 2, Chapter 1. Wash- 
ides ati Sides i RM a apum. Government Printing Office, 1941. p. 18. Figures for 
J State School Syst 14 4. isti i -11.0-: ar, 
194904 p. Pane ia ystems, 1944-45. Statistical Circular, SRS-11.0-27, February 
mi U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Statistical Summary of Education, 1937-38. 
pennie Survey of Education in the United States, 1936-38. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
ocuments, Government Printing Office, 1944. p. 16. 
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Some specific needs, as listed in Proposals for Public Education 
in Postwar America, are as follows: 


Superintendent of schools—In every local administrative district a specially 
trained, well-qualified superintendent should be responsible to the school board 
for the successful operation of public schools. 

School principals—Specially trained, well-qualified principals should be respon- 
sible for administering and supervising the individual schools of each district. 
As a rule, there should be a principal giving not more than half time to teaching 
for each elementary or secondary school having as many as six teachers, and a 
principal with no teaching duties for each elementary or secondary school having 
as many as twelve teachers. 

Teachers, counselors, and librarians—Specially trained, well-qualified staff 
members devoting their time appropriately to classroom teaching, pupil counsel- 
ing, and school library service should be provided, as a rule, in a ratio of at least 
one for every 25 pupils enrolled at each age level from 6 thru 19. . . . A reason- 
able allotment of staff time to each type of activity would seem to be: 


1. Classroom teaching—The full time of one classroom teacher, or its equiv- 
alent, for approximately every 28 pupils aged 6 thru 11, every 29 pupils aged 12 
thru 14, and every 30 pupils aged 15 thru 19. These ratios, together with those 
suggested for counseling and library service, correspond to the proposed mini- 
mum ratio of 1:25 for all three services combined. 

2. Pupil counseling—The full time of one counselor, or its equivalent, for 
approximately every 500 pupils aged 6 thru 11, every 300 pupils aged 12 thru 14, 
and every 200 pupils aged 15 thru 19. 


3. Library service—The full time of one school librarian, or its equivalent, 
for approximately every 500 pupils aged 6 thru 19. 

School nurses—At least one full-time graduate nurse should be employed for 
every 1000 children aged 3 thru 5, every 1500 pupils aged 6 thru 11, and every 


2000 pupils aged 12 thru 19. Smaller schools should share the services of such 
a nurse. 


ional offices within the distri istri 

i ct. Smaller districts shoul iali 
cooperatively i£ econom d employ such specialists 
include technical i i : z i 
pene aie Supervisors in the field of curriculum and instruction, as well 


QUALITY AS WELL AS QUANTITY 


The demand for teachers has a qualitative aspect which is fre- 
quently ignored in discussions of the quantitative need. The personal 


4 National Education Association, Research Division, op. cit., p. 17-18. 
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effectiveness, the attitudes, the knowledge, and ability of the indi- 
vidual teacher need to be in harmony with the character of Ameri- 
can education and the democratic living of which they are an integral 
part. Teachers of the future must be found in sufficient numbers; 
but, more important, they must display certain qualities of character, 
adhere to democratic beliefs, practice new skills, and achieve new 
educational goals. Upon these qualitative aspects of the teacher 
depends the success of the expanding program of education. 


Determination of Specific Personnel Needs 


The first major personnel problem for a given local school situa- 
tion—or, for that matter, for a state or region—is the determina- 
_ tion of specific personnel needs. When the board of education 
adopts any policy which means the expansion of the school pro- 
gram, the administrator must proceed to determine his specific needs 
for additional personnel. Studies must be made to determine: (a) 
the types and numbers of positions to be filled, (b) the qualifica- 
tions demanded, (c) the number of present employees who will 
fill the new positions, and (d) the number of new employees re- 
quired. Moehlman emphasizes the fact that “. . . the introduction 
of new types of personnel demands not only the education of exist- 
ing personnel to the projected work and to the new relationships, but 
also the interpretation of the new work to the community as well.” * 
As soon as decisions have been reached concerning the number 
and types of new positions to be filled, the school executive pro- 
ceeds to reassign present personnel in terms of qualifications and 
desires. Schools are faced with the continuous task of retraining 
some current employees for new types of educational offerings. 
For instance, some elementary teachers, after obtaining additional 
training in the field of special education, will be transferred to 
special fields, such as teaching crippled children or pupils with 
ee ee a M 
bn SR ape: is ance workers. In other words, the ex. 
p g prog of education will draw continuously upon the 


oe employed personnel as a source of recruitment for new 
tasks. 


In addition to reassignment of present employees, the adminis- 
trator must locate and employ a sufficient number of qualified new 


*Mochlman, Arthur B. School Administration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. p. 388-89. 
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employees to fill the remaining vacancies. Continuously he will re- 
view the need for personnel in the light of previously adopted poli- 
cies concerning: (a) extent and type of instructional offerings, 
(b) form of organization, (c) desirable size of class or work unit, 
(d) teaching method, and (e) work load. 

To summarize, the local school authorities must meet the prob- 
lem by carefully determining the need for personnel in terms of 
work to be done—job analysis. Then to determine the need for 
additional employees, a survey of available personnel already em- 
ployed is necessary. The satisfaction of need thru 
tion, and placement of candidates completes the s 
tation, professional growth in service, 
working conditions, salary, 
for retirement are other inte 

Further consideration will 
concern with specific problem 
sonnel needs as: (a) personne 
for an expanding program o 


recruitment, selec- 
tep, but the orien- 
promotion, employee welfare, 
community prestige, and provisions , 
gral parts of the personnel program. 
now be given to a superintendent's 
s as the discussion turns to such per- 
l to help with planning, (b) personnel 
f early childhood education, and (c) 
personnel to meet the needs of exceptional children. It is expected 
that the administrator will make similar analyses and applications 
as needs develop in other expanding areas of education. 


PERSONNEL TO ASSIST WITH PLANNING 


Frequently the school administr 


ator assumes that merely to keep 
the school running, to have suffi 


cient teachers and other workers 
me old way, constitutes his whole 


am, and (c) for social interpreta- 
is of major importance in a func- 


must provide 
» Programs, policies, 
by administrative 
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continuous study and extensive appraising of results, the superin- 
tendent of schools, except in very small school systems, will find 
it necessary to delegate much of the responsibility for planning; 
appraisal, supervision, and research. Appraising and planning must 
be given their appropriate share of both funds and personnel rather 
than left to “hit-or-miss” procedure. Many school systems consider 
it desirable to employ part-time consultants from colleges or other 
public school systems to assist local personnel in surveys and 
planning programs. 

Local needs are the only valid measure of how many persons 
should engage in research and planning, but the superintendent 
should assign sufficient personnel to the planning function to insure 
adequate, progressive adjustment to change. The forward-looking, 
cooperative formulation of plans, so necessary in democratic life, 
should remove the necessity for hasty reaction to pressure technics, 
and yet should provide opportunity for all interested groups and in- 
dividuals to participate in the process. 


PERSONNEL FOR AN EXPANDING PROGRAM 
OF EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


When a board of education agrees to establish an expanded pro- 
gram of education for young children, such as a nursery school 
Program, or child care centers, or kindergartens, a major local 
problem is the recruitment and selection of adequately qualified 
personnel. Moreover, when many communities thruout the coun- 
try begin to expand their programs for young children, the recruit- 
ment, selection, education, and placement of a sufficient number 
of qualified teachers of young children become major problems. 

The growing demand for well-qualified teachers for kindergar- 
tens and the early elementary grades, for teachers in nursery schools, 
for professional workers in child care centers, as well as for such 
ives, already has creat eee, Si, and related 
the supply of and the demand f. UP ena dislocation between 

or such personnel, 


All agents and agencies, lay and Professional, teachers and ad- 
ministrators, public schools and Colleges of education, teachers or- 
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PERSONNEL TO WORK WITH EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The expanding educational program to meet the needs of excep- 
tional children is described in Chapter V. The need for additional 
teachers, with specialized training in this field, is appalling. In city 
after city and state after state, programs for such children are 
formulated, finances and facilities are provided, but the well-quali- 
fied teachers are not available. The recency of this demand, the 
scarcity of college training centers, and the fact that such teachers 
are usually recruited from the already decimated ranks of ele- 
mentary teachers explain the present shortage but do not solve 
the problem. 

In some places recruitment programs include higher salaries, 
grants in aid for special training for teachers in service who will 
transfer to this area, or scholarships for prospective teachers. Funds 
for such purposes often come from national organizations con- 
cerned with exceptional children and, frequently, from interested 
individuals. The number of teachers colleges in which there are 
opportunities to qualify as teachers in special fields is growing. 
One state after another is adopting legislation to provide addi- 
tional funds in support of special programs for handicapped children. 

As special education continues to expand, more teachers must 
be recruited, specially educated, and placed. The identification of 
college students and experienced teachers with real ability in this 
field is the responsibility both of the employing officials and of 
collegiate institutions. Such persons are to be encouraged to pre- 
pare for and follow this special field. 


PERSONNEL NEEDS IN OTHER EXPANDING FIELDS 


Each type of extension and enrichment recommended in other 
chapters of this volume 


plications for each area of develop 
expanded school program must include ad 
the required number of additional, well-qu 


y sound plan for an 
€quate provision for 
alified staff members, 
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Significant General Problems of Personnel 
PREPARATION FOR EFFECTIVE SERVICE 


The emergency shortage of teachers has convinced most parents 
and members of the profession of the need for extended and recent 
training. No longer are they willing for just anyone in the com- 
munity to be drafted as a teacher. The modern school calls for 
teachers, administrators, and other specialized workers: (a) who 
understand child growth, recognize individual differences, identify 
and utilize community situations and resources for education; (b) 
who are skilled in adapting and using various types of teaching 
technics and materials such as the newer visual and auditory ma- 
terials; (c) who have a basic philosophy of education; (d) who 
are skilful in working democratically and cooperatively with pupils, 
co-workers, parents, and community members; and (e) who have 
many other skills and abilities not considered necessary in the past. 

The American people—parents, citizens, teachers—are becom- 
ing more and more articulate concerning their wants, desires, and 
demands for a better educational program and for more adequately 
qualified teachers and other school personnel. These desires and 
demands have been effectively publicized in newspaper and maga- 
zine articles and editorials, by radio commentators, and by speak- 
ers on the public platform. The interest of citizens, parents, and 
teachers in a larger and better program of education is further 
evidenced by the actions of school boards in local communities, 
by legislators in the various states, and in some instances by state 
constitutional amendments. 

The competent teacher must have specific skills and knowledges, 
many of which are desirable on the part of all workers. For instance, 
all teachers have responsibilities as community members and as 
citizens, and they must develop competencies in the area of com- 
murity understanding and social interpretation. Likewise, all teach- 
ers need to have the will and the ability to work with other teachers, 
at other grade levels and in different subjectmatter fields. Competent 
teachers will continuously study developments in nutrition, safe 
living, community relationships, and many other fundamental as- 
pects of the child’s experience in growing up. Supervisors, counselors, 
and other staff members must develop technics for democratic re- 
lationships upon a functional rather than upon an authoritative basis. 
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The superintendent and other responsible administrative officials 
must be skilful in the preparation of a budget and in public relations 
—to mention only two of their many responsibilities, These two 
areas lend themselves to cooperative professional endeavor to the 
extent that other members of the staff are able and willing to con- 
tribute. Moreover, to the extent that the administrator works demo- 
cratically, there can be ample opportunity for active participation 
by many community organizations and individuals. 

The adequate and appropriate preparation of workers in edu- 
cation is basic to the success of a democratic society. Community 
members, legislators, parents, and children are as vitally concerned 
in the process as are the institutions engaged in teacher education, 
the employing officials, and the teachers—either individually or in 
organized groups. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS INTERRELATED 


All problems of personnel are so interrelated and interdependent 
that no one phase can be considered as an isolated factor. For in- 
stance, supply of and demand for any one type of personnel do not 
exist in isolation but are parts of a series 


of prospective candidates, Selection, admission to training, pre- 
service education, certification, placement, induction and orienta- 
tion, tenure, salary schedules, in-service education, satisfactory 
working conditions, provisions for vacation and sick leave, oppor- 
tunities for growth and promotion, and finally adequate retirement. 
To illustrate, when one attempts to recruit personnel in order to 
alleviate a shortage or to establish a new Program, the employer 
ted with questions concerning 


€, comparable salary expecta- 
retirement, and the like. It is 


; including recruitment 
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RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 


Securing personnel for the expanding school program is a co- 
operative responsibility. No one agency involved in the total proc- 
ess can provide a satisfactory solution to the problem. To illustrate: 
The recruitment of prospective teachers to meet current demands 
is the joint responsibility of teacher education institutions and or- 
ganized professional groups—such as local, state, regional, and 
national teacher organizations—but it must also involve parents, 
taxpayers, and the lay public. Recruitment and guidance of prom- 
ising candidates must be the professional concern of (a) elementary 
and secondary teachers, counselors, supervisors, principals, and 
superintendents; (b) county and state educational Officials; (c) 
faculty members, student advisers, and administrators in teacher 
education institutions; (d) organized professional groups, such as 
local, state, and national teachers organizations, professional fraterni- 
ties, and teacher clubs; and (e) community-minded individuals, as 
well as organized lay groups, who are concerned with the welfare 
of public schools and school children. 

Certain cooperative planning programs—local, statewide, and 
institutional—suggest the possibilities of this approach: 


The New Castle (Indiana) Plan—Feeling the urgency of the elementary 
teacher situation in Indiana, the New Castle schools began making definite plans 
for the recruitment of teachers, 

During the first semester of the 1945-46 school year an appeal was made for 
seniors who would be interested in considering teaching in the elementary field 
as a profession and in active participation in the classrooms of the elementary 
schools. 

From the students who responded, twenty-eight were selected and placed as 
helpers in the elementary schools. They assisted the teachers in such things 
as storytelling, previews of movies, arrangement of bulletin boards, special 
reading groups, discussions, reference reading, mimeographing, testing, and spe- 
cial enrichment materials. 

The experiment proved quite stimulatin for both th 
the cadets. Ten students made definite iis to ent ue on testes ead 
six of them in the elementary field. An effort i 
ships for the students who Showed special apti 
special assistance.9 

The Georgia Plan—The Ge 


Orgia State Board , s 
staff member with a secretary of Education authorized one 


to work out Practical means for recruiting better 


E s 
* 2 Stale Heathers College. Proceedings of the Institute on Guidance and Counseling—June 28, 
+ 783 1, 2, and 3, 1946. Publication 75. Muncie, Ind.: the College. p. 29. 
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A i vi t and organize data on teacher demand 
didates. This expert will collec niz na 
Pas oie pe local groups in studying the qualities which mark promising 
R E for teaching; and work with guidance staffs in high schools in helping 
uidi people to see opportunities in teaching as a profession.’ 


Several states, many colleges, teacher educating institutions, and 
some public schools have developed teacher recruiting programs. 
Connecticut, Florida, and Oregon have developed state programs, 
some of which include provisions for scholarships. The National 
Education Association, following its first emergency conference 
on the shortage of teachers, published a bulletin giving specific 
suggestions on teacher recruiting to individuals, organizations, 
states, and teacher educating institutions. 


We need to develop a recruiting and 
N \ l selecting process that will provide an 
cq 7 adequate supply of qualified persons to 
teach in nursery, elementary, and sec- 

a y, 
Pa ondary schools, in institutions of higher 
/ à education, and in adult-education pro- 


grams. The process also must provide 
specialized workers in vocational edu- 
cation, special education, coünseling, 
clinics, and numerous other fields vital 
to the expanding program of education. 
More effective means for working indi- 
vidually and cooperatively must be de- 
vised and procedures must be adopted 
that will involve all agents, agencies, 
individuals, and institutions. 


Corollary to the re- 
cruitment of promis- 
ing youth for teaching 
careers is the neces- 
sity for adequate coun- 
seling, guidance, and 
selection of students 
engaged in teacher ed- 
ucation. Some persons 


Who are attracted to 
TT Croft, A. C. Educator’s Washington Dispatch. Washington, D. C.: Croft, N 


ovember 28, 1946. 
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teaching must be directed into other channels and helped to select 
more appropriate vocations. The selection technics utilized by 
teacher educating institutions should be constructive rather than 
merely regulatory or restrictive, but they must be carefully formu- 
lated and rigidly enforced. Only those young people who are vitally 
interested in youth, education, service, and democracy—only those 
who are physically strong, mentally alert, emotionally stable, and 
spiritually courageous will become the type of teachers needed in 
the nation’s expanded educational program. 


PRESERVICE EDUCATION 


The Commission on Teacher Education in its book, The Im- 
provement of Teacher Education, outlined an over-all program of 
preservice education and suggested various points of attack, in- 
cluding the following: (a) student personnel services and their 
organization; (b) recruitment and selection; (c) subjectmatter 
preparation; and (d) professional education, including student 
teaching. Some of the challenging statements from the chapter on 
improving preservice education of teachers follow: 


General education—The Commission . . . agreed that teachers should be 
broadly cultivated persons, competent to perform their duties as private indi- 
viduals and as democratic citizens, and imbued with the best ideals of our 
American culture. 

Subjectmatter instruction—. . . A high degree of scholarly competence is 
essential in a teacher; such competence requires not only knowledge and personal 
skill but also the ability to use both effectively in the teaching relationship. . . . 
The familiar major-minor pattern of subjectmatter preparation is being de- 
sirably paralleled in many colleges by arrangements that provide for more 
integration and greater attention to personal and social needs. For example, 
divisional as contrasted with departmental majors are increasingly available 
to undergraduates. . . . 


Professional—Essential elements in the preparation of teachers [are] the 
Study of child growth and development [and Dee community education 
and understanding. The Commission recommends in both instances that direct 


experience be included. . . . Student teaching is a n i 
: a nost a 
preparation of teachers. Increasing emph r, 


al school situations is suggested as a means 


quainted with children, staff, and the life and 
problems of the whole school. 


5 American Council on F 


n ducation. Th "i ti Final report by the 
Commission on Teacher Fa he Improvement of Teacher Education. Final rep 


ucation. Washington, D. C.: the Council, 1946. Chapter 2, p. 55-117. 
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The educational qualifications and patterns of learning of those 
who teach teachers deserve the careful consideration of graduate 
schools thruout the country. This is just as true for professors 
who concern themselves with what to teach as it is for those con- 
cerned with ow to teach. Many universities in the United States 
are consciously studying the need for more functional graduate 
programs, and at least four have organized special graduate pro- 
grams which have it as their major purpose “to prepare college 
teachers in terms of their future professional work." 


CERTIFICATION 


From the legal standpoint state certification and licensing stand- 
ards are formulated as a means of protection. Teacher certification 
regulations were devised as a means of insuring that children will 
have competent teachers, in much the same way as state licenses 
to practice for lawyers, doctors, barbers, and other professional 
and semi-skilled workers protect the general public from unqualified 
and unscrupulous persons. 

Appropriate teacher certification standards have evolved quite 
slowly, and for the country as a whole they are far below what 
members of the profession and competent laymen consider de- 
sirable. The minimum educational qualification. for any teacher 
(elementary or secondary) should be the bachelor's degree for 
initial or provisional certification, with an in-service education re- 
quirement of additional work toward completion of the master's 
degree for permanent or standard certification. Many states now re- 
quire the bachelor's degree for initial certification to teach in either 
the elementary or secondary schools, and some states require the 
completion of the master's degree for permanent certification. How- 
ever, many states still grant elementary teacher certificates to 
candidates who have completed only two years of collegiate edu- 
cation, and a few states grant regular certificates to teach in elemen- 
tary schools on the basis of less than a two-year program. 

The need for continuing present procedures and for increasing 
present standards and requirements in many states is only one 

phase of the problem. Appraisal Procedures which will more ade- 
quately describe the competencies of teachers and other educational 
workers must also be developed. Ways must be found to describe 
specialized workers in terms of what they can do rather than in 
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terms of what courses they have had or what scores they have 
made on pencil and paper tests. 

Appropriate certification programs must also be developed in 
various states for other than the traditional grade levels—for in- 
stance, for teachers of children under six, for those who work in 
adult education, and for those employed in junior colleges. 


RECIPROCITY 


Plans should be established for reciprocity between states in 
such matters as teacher certification and retirement. Well-qualified 
teachers should be able to teach anywhere in the United States and 
their selection and placement should be hindered neither by dis- 
criminatory certification regulations nor by inadequate adminis- 
trative procedures. 

Some school employers require residence within the state; others 
require their employees to attend institutions of higher education 
within the state. Some demand that specified courses such as state 
history, or state law, or designated education courses be completed. 
In some states the certification regulations are flexibly formulated, 
but inflexible administration by staff members in the state cer- 
tification office results in almost insurmountable barriers. In prac- 
tically all the states, even those teachers who are certificated to 
cross state lines immediately encounter difficulties concerning reci- 
procity with respect to retirement funds. All such barriers are 
handicaps to the recruitment of promising youth for the teaching 
profession as well as to selection of teachers on a merit basis. 

The need for international understanding and for permanent 
peace suggests the desirability of exchange teachers. Many teachers 
from foreign countries should come to the United States to teach 

for one or two years, and many of our teachers would profit from 

similar experience in other parts of the world. The experiences 
of such teachers would be reflected on the attitudes and lives of 
the future citizens entrusted to their care. 


It is easy to discuss such topics glibly and to state that: “No 
barriers should prevent well-qualified teachers from crossin | state 
lines" or "Teachers from various parts of the world should par- 
ticipate in exchange teacher programs." However, the profession 


must break down the existing barriers to such programs or they 
will fail to materialize. 
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CONTINUED GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT IN SERVICE 


A continuously changing and expanding educational program 
places a responsibility on all in-service professional workers. No 
matter how well prepared they are at the time of original employ- 
ment, a continuous and systematic program to encourage further 
growth and development on the part of teachers is necessary. 

Recently the American public has awakened to the need for 
improved salaries and better working conditions for teachers; but 
as a corollary to this awakening; it is demanding better teachers 
and better school programs. Community members are pointing out 
that some teachers are unfit to work with children. Others are 
critical of those in the profession who have failed to keep alert, 
up to date, and professional in their attitudes toward children, 
parents, and community. Editorials in local papers insist that re- 
tirement and tenure laws be so written that children are protected 
from unfit and undesirable teachers to the same extent that qualified 
and able teachers are protected from unscrupulous dismissal. The 
demand is vigorous enough that it should awaken the teaching pro- 
fession to its responsibility. 

Certain phases of in-service education should be of the refresher 
or stimulation type. Other in-service programs will include re- 


training for advancement within the school system or because of 
shifting programs to take advantage of new educational develop- 


hru in-service edu- 
selors, workers in 
dministrative staff. 
ify for assignments 
curriculum studies, 


é on, as stated by the American Council on 
Education, is this: 


ne ti i TC z Y 

ds kp Es main emphasis, in the in-service education of teachers, was 

on bringing up to “standard” persons who had been employed with what was 
deemed to be inadequate Preparation. 


eda - This Viewpoint has given wa: . 
The newer emphasis is on the desirability of every teacher seni s ive 
a certain amount of time to experiences E E 


fessional growth.® calculated to lead to personal and 
professio rth. 


? American Council on Education, Commission on Teacher Education, Teachers for O; " R, 
ington, D. C.: the Council, 1944. p. 19. ur Times. Wash- 
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During recent years one of the major procedures for teacher 
growth has been curriculum improvement thru group endeavor. 
Expressed in various forms it includes committee work, workshop 
technics, cooperative research, or experimental teaching proce- 
dures. Haskew reports that: 

Experience with cooperative curriculum study has demonstrated the following 
to be elements of good procedure: (a) participation should be voluntary; (b) 
the problem tackled should be of real concern, and offer opportunity for prac- 
tical results; (c) decisions should result in action; (d) the aim of deliberation 


should be consensus rather than forced (majority) decisions; (e) democratic 
informality, rather than parliamentary legalism, should characterize meetings.!? 


The following procedures also hold great promise as devices for 
encouraging the growth of teachers in service: 


1. Discarding inspectorial technics. 

2. Giving teachers a definite part in shaping school policies, planning the 
School budget, developing the curriculum, selecting materials for instruction, 
planning faculty meetings, and developing the program of public relations. 

3. Devising ways and means for teachers to have a part in the selection of 
their own leaders. 

4. Inviting and encouraging parents and pupils to participate in deliberations 
Which concern the child. 

5. Encouraging the workshop idea in the education of teachers." 


Herrick sums up the approaches most frequently made in the train- 
ing of teachers in service as follows: (a) appraisal of present prac- 
tice; (b) definition of objectives and the development of proce- 
dures of evaluation; (c) curriculum projects; (d) study of the 
child and his development; and (e) study of teacher problems 
as they emerge from the ongoing program of the school. These 
approaches are not distinctive but appear in many forms and com- 
binations as conditions and backgrounds differ from staff to staff. 
They are listed here merely as suggestive categories. 


A planned program for continued growth of teachers will utilize 
many mediums, and varied types of experiences Such as (a) visita- 
tion and exchange teaching; (b) use of consultants and supervisory 
oe (c) cooperative Participation in state, ics. a na- 


1 Haskew, L. D. Providi A 
pared Te Pe ine Es iding Personnel for Higher Education. Unpublished mimeographed report pre- 
3 Weber, C 5s o RESO on Higher Education, March 1944. 
Secondary School Teach ey of the Findings of the Sub-Committee on In-Service Education of 
UM NS M North Central Association Quarterly 17: 281-87; January 1943. 
in Amos yell E. “A Program of In-Service Education." Chapter 6 in Forthcoming Developments 
erican Education, by W. C. Reavis. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. p. 61- 
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. tional studies; (d) attendance at workshops; (e) completing addi- 
tional degrees; (f) studying and utilizing newer procedures, such 
as "clinics," or visual and auditory aids; (g) planned faculty 
meetings; (h) conducting individual research about children, com- 
munity, subjectmatter, or methods; and (i) participating in pro- 
fessional group activities. 

Constant growth in teaching, in knowledge, in ability to meet 
the needs of students, and in all aspects of successful professional 
life is essential in the expanding program of education. Every 
teacher must expect to assume responsibility for such develop- 
ment during employment; and communities, boards of education, 
and administrators must assume the responsibility for providing 
School and community situations conducive to such growth. An 
atmosphere conducive to maximum teacher growth is not accidental. 
Provisions should be positive, comprehensively designed, and con- 
sciously planned and developed. 

Competent teachers must receive incomes which provide for the 
attainment of a reasonable standard of home and community life. 
They must be assured of satisfactory working conditions, including 
tenure and opportunity for advancement. They must participate 
in the identification and attempted solution of major school prob- 
lems—curriculum, student personnel, teacher welfare, comm 


unity 
activity, and others. 


TEACHER PRESTIGE AND WELFARE 


Public opinion regarding the status of the teacher as an indi- 
vidual must come about thru the joint efforts of the teachers and 
School and community leaders themselves. Teachers should be 


Persons of good native ability who have had an extended and 
Superior education. Su 


fession only when cer 


available to able and dl ompare favorably with what is 


-educated Persons in other occupations. 
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always surrounded by a group of pupils who are coming back for the special 
response and help that the teacher is sure to give. There is the older teacher, 
rich in understanding and skill, to whom pupils and parents alike constantly 
go for counsel and information. There is the scholar-citizen who combines the 
best of general education and pedagogical skill with the whole-hearted devotion 
to the building of a better society—in local community, state, nation, and the 
world. There will be more and more teachers . . . of these truly professional 
types as the public provides conditions under which greatness of spirit and 
service can develop.!? 


Security for old age must be assured for workers in education, 
particularly since federal social security provisions do not apply 
to them. All the states now have some kind of teacher retirement 
program, but many of them still are inadequate. 


Evidences of Progress 


'The past twenty years have witnessed long strides in the matura- 
tion of teaching as a profession. Important progress has been made 
with respect to teacher welfare programs, and teacher prestige has 
been continuously elevated. Such achievements as better teacher 
salary schedules, improved teacher tenure legislation, increased 
funds for teacher retirement, acceptance and encouragement of 
teachers as participants in community affairs, improved provisions 
for sick leave, and vacations with pay, all indicate greater aware- 
ness on the part of the public of the need for better teaching 
service. Coupled with these accomplishments are such gains as: 
group insurance, hospitalization plans, credit unions, and other 
readily accepted group endeavors. Future developments such as 
the reduction of class size, further democratization of school pro- 
cedures, and the cooperative consideration and solution of prob- 
lems constitute a continuing challenge to the profession. 


Conclusion 


Every expanded service requires additional personnel, and these 
additional employees must have adequate personal and educational 
qualifications. The illustrative procedures described in this chapter 
for determining need, recruiting and selecting personnel, induction, 


and growth in service are called into play with each new develop- 
ment in education. 


. 7» National Education Association. Our Children. Annual Report of the Profession to the Public. 
Wasbington, D. C.: the Association, 1946. p. 14. 
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A major determinant of our success or failure in expanding 
education to meet presentday needs is the problem of personnel. 
No school can be better than the people who are involved in its 
program. Administrators must determine need, recruit and select 
personnel, assign and induct new employees, demand continuous 
growth in service, and weed out the unfit. Administrators must also 
provide satisfactory working conditions and develop adequate per- 
sonnel practices with respect to salary schedules, tenure, promotion 
procedures, and retirement. In the final analysis, their success will 
depend upon the kind of professional workers they obtain for the 
boys and girls, the youth and adults, who attend the public schools. 


* * Ye 


LEGEND FOR PICTURE: (facing page) 


Two designs for elementary classrooms, photo- 
graphed from models. 


A. Upper design planned for unilateral daylighting 
1. Chalk board 
2. Bulletin board 
3. Individual room toilet 
4. Workroom, with workbench and provision for 
storage 
5. Direct outdoor access 
6. Overhanging shade 


B. Lower design—planned for bilateral daylighting 
Blackboard 

Acoustical wall board 

Corridor 

Wood surface bulletin board 

Individual room toilet 

Workroom 


A. 
p» 
$; 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. Direct outdoor access 


CHAPTER XI 


PERKINS AND WILL, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO 


Simple was its noble architecture. Each ornament 
seemed to have been placed there of necessity. 
—voLrAmE, Le Temple du Gout 


Things To Do... 
* Subordinate the building to students. 
* Fit the building to the site. 


X Adapt the building to the climate. 


* Develop schools as part of a total community plan. 
* Make money serve—not dominate—the planning. 


X Specify real acts by teachers and stud 


ents when programming, 
Don't tell the architect to make it “democi 


ratic.” 
* Suspect and constantly re-evaluate so-call 


ed standards of plan- 
ning and construction, 


* Scorn stylistic fashion—let beauty derive from fitness. 
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Suitable Plant and Equipment 


NY STATEMENT which purports to tell in detail how to design a 
A school building is more often wrong than right. This chapter 
therefore cannot go into the specifics of building design and con- 
struction, recommending this kind of heat and that kind of light. 
Its function, rather, is to point out the path of discovery that starts 
and ends within sight of the administrator’s own desk: first, finding 
the individual child and his needs; second, planning a program that 
meets those needs; and, finally, finding the resources locally at hand 
for housing and implementing that service. In short, it is the purpose 
here to suggest an attitude and approach to schoolhouse planning 
that will help administrators continuously to vitalize and refresh 
the architecture of schools. : 

For instance, would the same rules apply to a school building six 
Stories high in a crowded city as to an eight-room consolidated school 
between two villages? In one case the problem is to retrieve a des- 
perate land situation created by neglect and stupidity; in the other, 
Where 20 acres may cost less than the construction of one classroom, 
a wholly different attitude can prevail. Contrast the problem of an 
administrator whose school is a community center operating fourteen 
hours a day in a cloudy part of the country with one whose problem 
is a six-hour-a-day building in a desert area where sunshine is 
reliable and abundant. Compare the problem of heating in Alabama 
and Minnesota. Compare the daylight of upstate New York with 
that of Texas; the resources of such communities as Scarsdale, New 
York, and Delta, Mississippi. We tend to grope for standards — 
physical limiting standards which attempt to average black, white, 
red, and yellow into a mutually acceptable gray. Rather than stand- 
ards, however, this chapter suggests the rein 
tion in this somewhat important field of edu 
one community may achieve by in 
with money. i 


troduction of competi- 
c cation in the hope that 
Benulty what another has obtained 
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tribute to planning. Each has a point of view which can help clarify 
principle and define needs. The least result of such an association in 
thinking is a common loyalty and enthusiasm for the finished result. 
A frequent reward is genuine contribution to the program from which 
the building is to be designed. 

Cooperative planning has received so much publicity and lip 
service, however, that a strong word of caution is here in order, It is 
most valuable when the result expected is an acceptable statement 
of the uses to which the building shall be put. It is least valuable 
when it results in preconceived solutions in terms of room arrange- 
ment or building style. The latter is comparable to stating that the 
answer is 623 before you know whether you are undertaking a 
problem in calculus or plane geometry. 

Designing a school building is a problem in variables. Associated 
with the group of cooperative planners is an 
man who does not expect to be handed fi 

complex of frequently conflicting requirem 
tectural stenographer taking dictation in terms of Georgian columns 
and intersecting roofs. He is a real participant with an obligation 
to resolve, or at least to point out, the virtually inevitable conflict 
between desire and money. Nor are the administrator and those about 
him justified in trying to learn how to dictate in building idiom in 
addition to being skilled in the job of training children, 

It is one thing for a normally cultured person to recognize and 
distinguish styles of architecture, but a far different one for him 
to understand the forces which gave rise to them so completely that 
he can interpret present factors in terms of present needs. It is the 
administrator’s job to understand and marshal the factors. The 
architect must synthesize and integrate them. Educators are always 
“interpreting” and “evaluating” things, incorporating such things 


as “work experiences,” colliding with “dichotomies.” This is the 
architect’s turn for a bit of “int egration.” 


Here is perhaps the place to define “architect.” 
office is usually a group of pe 


architect, a professional 
nished solutions to this 
ents. He is not an archi- 


An architectural 


, à > OF people who Supplement each other's abili- 
ties to provide the administrator with competent advice on structure 
, 


heating, lighting, and the like, Any honorable and experienced firm 
should be able to guide construction of 4 Sound and weatherproof 
building. These are minimums. "Architect," 


i as used in this chapter, 
implies all these things plus a sympathetic and inquiring spirit Wien 
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constantly re-examines existing standards and weighs them against 
the program provided by the administrator and his colleagues. The 
architect is a participant in a creative process, not only in composing 
an externally impressive building, but in predetermining a supremely 
useful instrument in the service of children. In finding such an archi- 
tect several criteria may be helpful. A long record of executed 
schools is one indication of competence, but not necessarily a good 
one. It may merely mean that a large file of stereotyped solutions 
has been accumulated. Some of the architect’s works should be 
evaluated against the problems they purported to solve. An even 
more frequent qualification for selecting an architect is to award 
the business where local people can benefit. While it is no dis- 
advantage to live close to the site of a building being planned, this 
is only secondary—a business arrangement. The administrator 
should seek the best possible implement to do his job in the interest 
of his city, and perhaps even of his own reputation. What firm it was 
that furnished the services and was compensated will be interesting 
but less important than whether the quality of the services could 
have been improved. In short, emphasis should be placed on the 
selection of an ARCHITECT—a real one; not just a school archi- 
tect, or a local architect, or a politically acceptable architect. Some 
of the landmarks in school architecture have been the first schools 
designed by their respective architects. 

In more specific terms, now, the attempt is made to suggest an 
outline of approach to the development of a sound building program. 
Examples are given, but not conclusions. Administrators who must 
cope with the problem of housing an expanded school program will 
plan with their cooperating groups in terms of two variables: (a) for 
whom is the building intended; and (b) what activities will be carried 
on within it. 

With reference to the first variable, intelligent plannin 
accurate information as to how many pupils the building o 
will house, and in each instance what age range will be included. Tt 
requires information not only as to the numbers and ages of th 
who will use the buildings immediately, but also as to the nu pi 
who will use them in the predictable future. An obvious fit e 
in planning for an expanded school program, therefore, is ts 
termine what additional pupils are to be brought into ^W hens 
program and how this will affect school enrolments this year, p d 


g requires 
r buildings 
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next year, and the next. To provide kindergartens, nursery cond 
special classrooms for exceptional children, health centers, faci ities 
for more and better high-school education, junior colleges, audio- 
visual centers, facilities for adult education, or any other needed 
extensions in school service to which this Yearbook points, accurate 
information as to how many pupils are to be housed is a basic stage in 
planning. š 

As to the second variable, the question as to what will be done 
in the building must be answered more specifically than merely “we 
will need a nine-room elementary school with a kindergarten,” or 
“we will want a junior college building to house two hundred fifty 
pupils.” To be sure, the architect’s problem is immediately placed 
in a different category when he is told in one instance to design an 
elementary school, and in another to plan a senior high school—or 
junior college. These general “types” of expansion in program or 
extension in service that are being undertaken are therefore of real 
significance, but the administrator and those who plan with him must 
go farther: they need to agree upon an educational philosophy that 
will govern the program, and on the kinds of activities that will be 
carried out within the building. These basic agreements they will 
in turn transmit to the architect whose business it is to translate 
them into functional building design. 

By way of illustration, let it be assumed that the proposed ex- 
pansion and extension of education in a certain small city requires 
the construction of a new building to house the entire program of 
secondary education. Let it be assumed further that after determin- 
ing the number of pupils to be housed, the superintendent and his 
planning group have agreed upon the kind of education they hope 


to provide and are starting from the premise that the students will do 
four things in this school: 


1. Acquire academic subjectmatter and understandings 
2. Develop skill in applying scientific knowledge 
3. Improve their physical strength and well-being 


4. Become successful social beings and members of groups. 


The administrator is responsible for guiding the relative emphasis 
on each part of this fourfold program, The planning group seeks to 
establish such attitudes as will say, 


in effect: “Ours is an industrial 
community whose sons and daughters will live by their hands. Let 


us help them acquire the skill to do it well.” Or, “Ours is a poor 
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community where such beauty and pleasant living as our children 
will experience must be found at school, and above all they must 
be fed to build them up to the point where they can absorb 
arithmetic.” Or, “A majority of our youngsters will go to college 
and enter business and the professions.” Or, “Let us teach our chil- 
dren to live and understand the land from which we and they must 
make our living.” 

These statements de- 
sign schools. They shift 
the priority from class- 
rooms to shops, to cafe- 
terias, to assembly 
places, in response to 
the real job of a par- 
ticular school. They 
provide the indispensa- 
ble point of departure 
in setting the course to- 
ward achieving a school 
building—not just a 
building, but one which 
enhances a creative pro- 
gram of service and is 
aimed at meeting the well-studied needs of a given community. 

Having determined the relative emphasis of his program the ad- 
ministrator can turn to the component parts of his job. It would be 
nice if he could plan his schools like Cyrano (the man who modestly 
determined to “make myself in all ways most admirable"), but since 
most school systems are limited by money, time, or energy, selection 
is forced upon them. 


Planning for the Academic Program 


Under the four broad divisions of the progr i 
dition demands that the academic kills ic ae 
segment of the program is concerned with the material taught in 
classrooms, such as English, mathematics, and language. This body 
of subjectmatter is generally imparted in a room whith varies in 
minor ways from the dimensions of 22’ x 30’ x 12’, Where traditional- 
ism prevails, the teacher sits at the front of the room to return the 
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stares of thirty-five bored faces. Lessons are assigned and recitations 
are used to check up the laggards. Successful evasions are applauded 
and the teacher wins the contest of wills only by the crutch of formal 
discipline. If this embodies the method and atmosphere that the 
group wants for its school, the architectural planning for it probably 
is done well enough already. 

It has been suggested that the room dimensions named above 
did not “just happen,” which is true enough. They rest on the 
premise of fixed seats, five rows of them, the necessary aisles be- 
tween them, space near the window and space in front for the teach- 
er's desk. They presume the standards of electric lighting prevalent 
between 1910 and 1914, in other words, the window heads must 
be high enough to light the back row of seats. They are geared 
to the curriculum and teaching methods of that period. 

The hope that students can help to educate one another makes 
this arrangement invalid. Perhaps their minds can be induced to 
interact on one another rather than concentrating against the teacher. 
Perhaps they should sit as a forum facing one another and focusing 
on something pertaining to the lesson rather than on a person. 
Perhaps they should break into committees to concentrate on a 
report or on some phase of a problem. Perhaps they should look at 
illustrative material together—including the much discussed visual 
aids or projected illustration. The sum total of such beliefs is that 
ponderous mouthful known as an “educational philosophy.” 

Its architectural implications take the form of committee rooms, 
darkening devices or even visual-aids rooms, classrooms with shapes 
and lighting arrangements not now standard, movable furniture, 
which can be grouped in varying forms, and so on. The ultimate limit 
is the imagination and ability of the administrator to impart objec- 
tives to teachers. 

It is for the administrator to suggest to his architect that social 
science is a live subject; that he means to teach it by having the 
students collect data on recreation and available park sites for 
the planning commission of the community; that they will work 
these data up into reports, maps, models, and graphs; and that 
the room for the purpose is to be a workshop, a place to discuss and 
do. He should suggest that the atmosphere of the architect’s own 
drafting room is closer to what he wants than a place in which to 

recite from a book—if that is what he does want. 
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The greatest factor in the current liberation of the classroom from 
its handcuffs is the awareness on the part of administrators that a 
better and richer job can be done. Perceiving the lacks of the past 
and defining the job of the immediate future are half the battle. But 
there is another half. Developments in the fields of structure, me- 
chanics, and equipment have placed at the disposal of education 
the means to realize many dreams that until quite recently were 
unattainable. 

For instance, artificial lighting. At the time that standards were 
being frozen, 15 foot-candles of artificial light was an almost 
Utopian ideal. Power costs were higher than today. Installation 
practice was less than established and fixtures were ugly and in- 
efficient. To this day, schools exist which have 2 to 5 foot-candles 
of artificial light. However, recommended practice and pride have 
already eliminated thousands of substandard installations. 

Today the Illuminating Engineering Society has before it a 
recommendation for 30 foot-candles as standard for classrooms. 
Even this figure was compromised downward in committee in fear 
of raising standards too rapidly. That committee is fully aware that 
accepted practice will go much higher than that figure within a very 
few years. Consider the implications in planning space for academic 
activity. With light abundant and cheap to operate, distance from 
a window wall no longer becomes a factor. Height of a ceiling can 
be brought back into relation with the human figure and the shape 
and subdivision of a room space are correspondingly free. 

Natural light has been the subject of much successful experimen- 
tation, particularly on the West Coast and in the Southwest. Class- 
rooms have been lighted from more than the prescribed “one side” 
with conspicuously favorable results. This type of improvement 
has also made headway in the Midwest, and several projects are 
even being considered in the Eastern states. These experiments have 
been in several major categories: increased glass area, use of direc- 
tional glass block, bilateral and multilateral lighting, and skylight- 
ing. Of these the least successful so far has been skylighting, largely 
due to problems of maintenance. Increasing glass area on a more 
or less normal classroom is beneficial, if the shadow casting ele- 
ments at the window head and end walls are minimized. Directional 
glass block above the eye line (six feet) in a normal classroom tends 
to pump daylight to the corridor side of the room, thus combating 
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the greatest lighting fault of such a room, i.e., the great. differ- 
ential between the outer and inner rows of desks. The writings of 
Darrell Boyd Harmon are in point on this and many other prob- 
lems of lighting and visual environment. Bilateral and multilateral 
lighting is accomplished by projecting a room endwise from the 
corridor or by lowering the corridor roof to permit taking light from 
that side as well as the normal one. This is most frequently suc- 
cessful in smaller one-story buildings of less than twenty class- 
rooms. All the types within this category have been extensively 
ilustrated in architectural publications, particularly the Archi- 
tectural Record. Perhaps the best article on the subject is by Douglas 
Haskell.? 

The benefits of these architectural devices should be considered as 
applied to a particular problem, but again they are put forward with 
the caution that they are not panaceas. One of the great benefits of 
general lighting from several directions is that it eliminates the mani- 
fest injustice inflicted by present methods on left-handed children. 

Fully as important in the classroom as the amount and direction 
of light, is the character of the surfaces on which it falls. Space does 
not permit a discussion of brightness ratios or reflection factors, 
but the reader is urged to inform himself on these vital subjects. 
Suffice it to say here that contrast creates glare and a room generally 
light in value is less uncomfortable visually than one in which dark 
walls and floors contrast with light paper and equipment. 

Other factors which have made larger glass area and greater 
exposure to sunlight possible for classrooms are heating improve- 
ments, insulating glass, and the general acceptance of building in- 
sulation as routine construction. Application of radiant heat (warm- 


ing floor and wall or ceiling surfaces) in combination with mechani- 
cal ventilators or locall 
possib 


costs 


a use, but production 
and competition should soon correct this. Roof and wall insula- 


1See, for example: “Classroom Lighting.” Nation’s Schools 39: 34-39, M: š ror 
Grate Children.” Architectural Record 99: 78-90, February 1946, ay 1947; and “Light on 

2? Haskell, Douglas. "Sixteen. Ways of Daylighting Classrooms.” Architectural Record 95: 75.83; 
May 1944. 
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tion are justified both in comfort and economy. The combination 
of these factors with the known improvements in daylighting and 
artificial lighting are new conditions which deprive the compact 
boxlike building of its monopoly on practicality. 

With all these means at his disposal, it is no particular problem 
for an architect to cope with the problems of visual aids, work 
alcoves, and free seating arrangements. It is a very real problem 
for the administrator, however, to know what is sound educational 
planning and what facilities might be included that simply will 
not be used. For instance, if the classroom teaching is well enough 
organized so that projected material will be interspersed casually 
into the daily routine, wise planning will involve classrooms that can 
be darkened and lightened at will. The means to do so adequately 
are not too expensive, if they meet a real need; but anything is 
too expensive if it does not meet this test. It may be good economy 
and good education in some instances to provide a really good, 
small projection room which can double as a museum. Then it will 
be used for really valuable major pieces of projected material in 
contrast to the more casual approach. This chapter takes no posi- 
tion on the relative merits of these somewhat contrasting policies. 
It merely suggests the need for clarity in programming and the 
ease of constructing either. Work alcoves, likewise, are easily built— 
less easily paid for! Their value to a given program must be 
weighed against cost. The increasing frequency with which they 
are included suggests that many educators consider them a sound 
investment. 

But what about the legal restrictions which inhibit the improve- 
ment of classrooms? Hasn’t the thinking of an earnest past genera- 
tion been enacted into laws and limiting specifics? Indeed it has, 
by men who sought the improvement of schools for their chil- 
dren. Nevertheless, men of like mind in education and legislation 
today are liberalizing these laws rapidly, as those of the earlier 
generation undoubtedly would have done if they had had similar 
information. The changed statutes of several states, notably Con- 
necticut, and the enlightened administration of archaic statutes in 
many others have eliminated the excuse for the lazy, helpless shrug 
with which the administrator has sometimes evaded thought. More- 
over, improved planning is often possible, even under some of the 
most restrictive building codes. 
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Planning for the Development of Skills 


The second division of the hypothetical program here proposed, 
from which the architect is to work, is concerned with the ap- 
plied skills: science, art, wood shop, home arts, mechanical skills, 
and kindred subjects. The major point for educational considera- 
tion here is the extent to which the skill-producing activities can be 
fused together and taught in broadly allotted space in contrast to 
cubicles and classrooms. The architect may point out that it is 
not necessarily good planning to prepare a compartment for each 
conceivable activity and string them together like a train of cars, 
or a New England farmhouse. One doesn’t need one kind of 
dining room at home to eat meat and another to eat vegetables. 
These activities are frequently combined. 

The school administration should impart to the architect its atti- 
tude toward this division of the school program. Is physics to be 
a “subject,” isolated from others, taught by measured assignments 
from a text? Are its experiments organized and routinized so that 
each student must complete the same ones at the same approxi- 
mate moment? The architectural expression of such a system is a 
classroom type of space, with seats at one end where instruction 
is injected, and rows of laboratory tables at the other, arranged 
to detect and discourage the activities of an experimentally minded 
student! These questions are not offered as cri 
to induce clarity, Has chemistry enough rela 
sciences so th 


ticism, but merely 
tion to the other 
at the lecture-demonstration part of these courses 
can be combined? Is option and freedom of experiment a desirable 
goal? If so, could the science laboratories be in open shoplike 
areas in contrast to classrooms? In fact, could these subjects, even 
in the formal sense, be best taught in open area space in the shops 
building itself? 


For example, suppose a relation ex 


: ists between art, mechanical 
drawing, and wood 


ng and finishing the 


shelf. In such a program it would be well to arrange the art and 
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drafting rooms as part of the shop, screened off by glass for sound 
and dust barriers, but visually one space. This arrangement tends 
to give art the dignity of a competent craft, and to give outlet, 
meaning, and third dimension to the activities of the drawing 
board. It implies merely that a generous free floor area with numer- 
ous glass separations might implement such a program. 

Schools, except in unusual instances, cannot hope to teach 
the skills of drawing, machinery, or printing to the point where 
the student has a merchantable trade. Furthermore, job prepara- 
tion, as such, is too limited a goal for public schools because so 
many trades disappear, and so many new ones appear during a 
working lifetime. That being the case, isn't some familiarity with 
a variety of machines a greater benefit to the student than supreme 
skill on a turret lathe? In the better school systems a student need 
not wait for graduation to benefit from an employer's practical 
experience. As explained elsewhere in this volume, the entire com- 
munity is a workshop, available as an extension of the educational 
plant. The planning implications of such a point of view are to- 
ward general shop courses rather than vocational courses in spe- 
cialized shops, assuming that future employers will place higher 
value on well-rounded minds than on a limited number of well- 
developed skills. Once this decision is made—to develop resource- 
ful men who can deal with new situations—it has architectural bear- 
ing on the planning of the shop and science areas of a proposed 


School building. 


Planning for Physical Development 

The third compound of the school program relates to physical 
development. “J corpore sano” is an excellent motto—or fraction 
thereof—but what services should children receive to achieve 
health? In the first place, let's neither exaggerate nor underesti- 
mate the effect of school housing accommodations in child develop- 
ment. Children who arrive at school in good health, who are well 
fed, get their sleep, and have selected their parents eugenically, 
need a proper physical environment to maintain their best health 
and to reach even higher health standards, It must also be recog- 
nized, however, that faulty building design seldom results in per- 
manent serious injury to healthy children. 


? See Chapter IX, p. 213-20. 
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Heretofore, most planners of health education have assumed that 
the incentive of the spotlight is the most compelling form of health 
motivation to the greatest number of youngsters. By idealizing the 
broad shoulders and muscular legs of a ten-second halfback, it 
has been assumed that every lesser youth would punish himself 
and fight his way up the ladder of selection so that he too might 
receive the oo-ooh's and a-a-ah’s of correspondingly physical females 
and the school in general. This method presumes that every child 
is fiercely competitive, that extreme athletic proficiency is evidence of 
general health, and that the spotlighted hero can climb down off 
his high horse painlessly upon graduation. 

The architectural solution to this program dots the country. 
Stadiums and basketball floors are monuments to the ambitions of 
civic groups and school boards. More than enough of them have 
been built and the plans published to justify omission of any fur- 
ther discussion of them here; particularly, as they deal with a small 
segment of the group the board is elected to serve. The cost of seat- 
ing and show equipment has been equated against the cost (and 
admittedly less revenue) of providing more equipment for the 
entire student body, and the priority usually has been given ac- 
cording to the above philosophy. 

One of the most noteworthy expansions in the scope of educa- 
tion is concern for the health of the entire student body, not only 
from the standpoint of big muscles but in the medical and dental 
phases as well. The administrator will have no difficulty being un- 
derstood, if he says there should be a health unit in each build- 
ing. But he should be definite: He should specify the services to 
be offered, the frequency with which each student is served, the 
out-patient and community aspect of the proposed health unit. 
Should he relate this unit to administration for statistical reasons, or 
should it be part of physical education, near the gym? 

Floor space for indoor play is relatively expensive. Hence the 


sehgol SENE can provide indoor play for each student each day 
under desirable conditions, to sa 


: : s y the least, is rare. Vet this is an 
ideal, if the administrator and his colleagues consider it so, The 
obvious point to investigate is 


t whether the outdoors can be ex- 
ploited more vigorously. If the administrator holds that all the 


youngsters in his school should be served as well as possible to 
the end that each one will be alert and responsive in his other activi- 
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ties, that each will experience team effort and individual conflict 
with at least occasional victory, that each will acquire interest in 
a sport he can continue to enjoy, and that each will receive the kind 
of training best for him or her as an individual, then exhibition 
athletics will have to give ground. 

He so informs his architect. He translates those generalities into 
class sections of exercise, games, drill, or whatever. Then he and 
his architect start setting up equations. Three thousand seats equal 
two moderate-sized playing floors. A choice must be made. He 
may be happily exempt from money limitations, in which case by 
all means he should have both. Whatever his philosophy, need, and 
means, they must be translated into specific acts by real youngsters 
to be housed and be implemented as simply and inexpensively as 
possible. He should give real creative attention to exploiting the site 
in terms of paved areas, wind breaks, and playing fields. 


Planning for Social Development 


An important instrument of group consciousness aimed at making 
social beings of individual students is the auditorium. It can be 
argued that the cafeteria, committee rooms, and many other special 
areas belong in this category. It could be further argued success- 
fully that the whole school is dedicated to this purpose. However, 
to the extent that the objective is conscious and primary, it can be 
described in specific acts and it can be programmed. For instance, 
there is a good chorus, a fair but improving orchestra, and the prin- 
cipal is acquainted with the vocal soloist in the leading church, all 
of which means that the school will inevitably produce “Pinafore” 
to the delight of the participants and their parents. Before going 
any farther the school planner is committed to a stage which will 
accommodate a chorus and permit changes of scenery. Also the 
front rows of seats will have to be cleared away to make place for 
the musicians. An acoustical design which will enable inexperi- 
enced voices to reach the entire audience is mandatory. This factor 
in turn limits the audience to a thousand and preferably less. One 
can always run the show for several nights if the auditorium isn't 
large enough. 

The school is located near a college where the faculty can be 
drawn upon for a lecture series and for occasional addresses to 
the student body. This again brings to attention the factors of size 
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of audience and acoustical planning to make hearing comfortable. 
It also puts back the seats removed to accommodate the orchestra. 
Once a year commencement puts a demand on the auditorium 
for 1800 seats in the audience and 300 on the stage. This looks and 
is expensive. Will these conditions be enforced as a prior claim 
in the design of the auditorium or will right-of-way be given to 
the smaller and more repetitive functions of the school year? 
These latter are penalized by operating in a sparsely filled room. 
Under the name of visual aids or community entertainment, mo- 
tion pictures will be shown and these too require their own condi- 
tions—narrow angle of vision, complete darkness, and the like. 
The increasing relative importance of this function suggests a win- 
dowless room with good artificial lighting and well-controlled ven- 
tilation. In short, the conditions of a good picture theater. 


Add up the list. In this room dedicated to group experience the 
factors have dictated: 


A relatively narrow room 
A windowless room 


A front area of removable seating 


A stage with wings or fly gallery large enough to permit a chorus to pass 
behind the cyclorama 
5. An alterable stage apron 


6. A ceiling and walls pitched and surfaced for acoustic benefit. 


1. 
2. 
$. 
4. 


Then as corollary decisions, in keeping with budget limitations, 
it is decided that utter simplicity of decoration will be used, on the 
basis that people are ornament enough, and that commencement 


can be held in the gymnasium rather than have a half empty ark 
most of the year. 


Evaluation of factors has designed a room, and if the laws of 
sound, light, and good structure are followed, it probably will be a 
beautiful room, 


Some General Factors in Planning 


'The body of thi 
det y is chapter has been concerned with a few basic 

ecisions as to utilization which relat À 

ith th i hich th relate: to school construction and 
wi e way in w ich these decisions should affect the contents 
general plan, and specific design of a sch, ] 


ool. In additi 
the externals of the plan should be mentioned. Si ai aha 


Sites and site development are, of course, just as much part of 
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the school problem as are classrooms. They are governed by the pro- 
gram of education exactly as are the contents of the building. As a 
first premise, a site is rarely too large to use, altho there are ex- 
ceptions. The title of this Yearbook suggests that uses will be found 
sooner or later, even if they are not easy to predict. The selection 
of sites involves mental processes similar to planning the internal 
arrangement of the buildings themselves. In this case the district 
or attendance area corresponds to the building in the former prob- 
lem and the various sites and buildings within the district to the 
component rooms. 

The various schools should be located in relation to the present 
and future students’ homes, to one another, and in close relation to 
the park or recreation program of other agencies of government. The 
basic thinking on site selection is the reality behind city planning. 
All the foregoing factors, plus the more obvious ones of highways, 
railroads, and natural barriers are the framework of a city plan 
in any existing town. And because school sites and buildings are a 
major component of such a plan, the representatives of the schools 
not only are entitled to a voice but inherit an obligation to share in 
guiding the physical development of their city. 

These same representatives will keep before them the expanding 
clientele of education. Location and building plans are increasingly 
governed by the adult use of the school plant—the play field and 
the building itself. In fact, the school as a place where neighborhoods 
are created from isolated families on adjoining properties is no 
longer a remote dream. Most school systems that don’t exist for the 
convenience of janitors have long since done tangible things within 
this pattern. A softball league uses playgrounds, drama clubs use 
auditoriums—hundreds of communities thruout America are using 
such facilities of their schools. A most helpful article on site develop- 
ment is one by McFadzean and Everly.* 

Another of the most frequent over-all problems in school housing 
is how to bring forward a group of buildings in a school system 
to conform to whatever program has been agreed upon. After 
determining what services should be offered, their achievement often 
depends on making old buildings, some relatively new ones, and 
those not yet built, all reach parity without favoritism and injustice 


T ea John, and Everly, R. E. “Preparing a Plan." Nation's Schools 28: 34-35; September 
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to any group of pupils. Perhaps the best solution is the priority 
method, with which the war acquainted us, grading projects by their 
relative importance. If adapted to a long-term building program, 
the survey on which the plans and decisions are based should be 
published by the administrator and architect in self-defense to show 
that the local citizens’ pet project is scheduled (if it is). Execu- 
tion of a broad program for a system usually will involve remodeling 
old buildings or sometimes demolishing them; but either of these 
is easier to do and to sell to the taxpayers than to fix up a re- 
cently built and physically strong building which can be a worse 
misfit than some older ones. Remodeling versus demolition is a 
problem in cost arithmetic, after comparing facilities with the pro- 
gram agreed upon and assessing the cost of making the building 
conform. In any case the several buildings of the System are in 
reality parts of one plant. 

A remark frequently heard in educational circles is “we should 
not build for more than forty years"—or "twenty-five," or “fifty,” 
as the speaker wishes. This is not a problem in structure, since 
any building that is safe in the first place and is well maintained 
will outlast any of these periods. The “one-hoss shay” is unbuild- 
able as a physical problem. Length of useful service is more prob- 
ably an accounting or legal problem than an architectural one, since 
replacement of each building must now be a matter of referendum. 
When the time arrives that schools are permitted to accumulate 
replacement funds for buildings, they can hope to keep up a con- 
stantly modernized total plant on a current basis. 


At the time of writing, the whole question of money and what 


it is worth is a great unknown in building design. Will “X” 
buy this wing on this building, 
ance that can be offered until p 
more than doubled during Wor 
until the depression. Pr 
World War II—anq thi 


dollars 
or won't it? The only general guid- 
rices stabilize is that building prices 
ld War I and remained at that level 


i À Sheer povert 
which calls to mind the question of esthetics and ee bun 


: : S € suggested that 
a cold summation of needs is the sole requirement of good design. 
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It may have suggested that the biggest success a building can achieve 
is not to be in anyone’s way. If it has, that implication is hereby 
denied. The whole concept of the influence and value of environment 
denies such a mechanistic conclusion. A building certainly should 
meet its intended use requirements, and it equally should not in- 
trude, but it should also provide a background conducive to happy 
activity. The influence of a building can be positive and creative, or 
dark and repelling, depending on what tools are employed to con- 
struct the embodiment of one’s educational philosophy. 

The architect’s tools are floors, walls, roofs, windows, heating 
pipes, landscaping, paint, and the others. Each of them, however 
humble, can be beautiful when properly employed. And beauty in 
this case is contingent on the degree to which they make sense. For 
instance, windows should let in light, and lots of it, where it is 
wanted, and not where it isn’t. No consideration of symmetry or 
exterior appearance should be allowed to force an inappropriate 
small window in a library or a big one ina photographic darkroom. 
Also, windows need not be depended upon to let in air. This can be 
done cheaper and better thru another kind of opening. The job, 
structure, and cost of the window itself become much easier to 
handle because of this division of function. 

Floors should be easily maintained, pleasant in texture, and light 
in color value. The latter is recommended because of light reflection 
factors and the general sense of freshness so achieved. Color should 
be used to accomplish two things: first, good seeing conditions in 
terms of reflection factors, contrast ratios, and the like; and, second, 
the seasoning to an otherwise insipid dish. Color on doors, shelfbacks, 
and other accent points should be clear, vigorous, and in skilful 
relation to the rest of the room. 


The School Beautiful 


The foregoing paragraphs are samples of a realistic, yet idealistic, 
approach to each phase of a building plan and specification. So little 
has been said about “style,” that the reader may be concerned with 
what this all-too-reasoned building will look like. Is it to be a com- 
pletely sterile assembly of boxes, each doing its little independent 
job and hooked up to its counterparts in some awkward mechanical 
way? Not if it is truly well planned; because beauty itself is a func- 
tion of a building. And beauty derives from order and harmony and 
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balance of parts within a whole. In architecture, as elsewhere, su- 
preme fitness to a given task and beauty are seldom far apart. 
Beauty so achieved can impart a sense of dignity to simple things. 
A student so surrounded learns to scorn the fake of a fancy front 
and a simple back, particularly when the back is usually better 
designed. Beauty so achieved is proof against his question about the 
panels, or shutters, or pinnacles which are sops to the nostalgia of 
another generation. His school is not the setting for a charade, which 
he must attend in powdered wig and knee breeches, and he knows it. 
The forces of his environment should be aligned on the side of direct- 
ness, honesty, simplicity, and creative ingenuity. They should con- 
tribute to his joyous fresh approach to the complex world we have 
handed him, to the end that he will not seek refuge in the trappings 
of “the good old days” when faced with tomorrow’s problems. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


If money goes before, all ways lie open. 
—SHAKESPEARE, Merry Wives of Windsor 


Things To Do... 


* Determine the cost of an adequate program—expanded and 
enriched to meet community needs. 


* Explain to the public what an adequate program will cost. 


K Obtain additional funds from local sources of revenue already 
in use. 


X Seek additional sources of local school revenue. 


* Explore the possibilities of getting additional state and fed- 
eral aid now, 


X Move toward a defensible program as fast and as far as re- 
Sources will permit. 


* Work for a more liberal and equitable plan of state school 
support. ; 


* Mobilize public opinion, la 


y and professional, in Support of 
federal aid to public education. 
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Adequate Financial Support 


HE FUTURE of America in the critical years ahead depends in 
"lees measure upon what the people decide to spend for educa- 
tion. The program outlined in the earlier chapters of this Yearbook 
is realistic, practical, urgent. It reflects only the obvious needs for 
additional school opportunities and additional school services for 
the boys and girls who must cope with the problems of tomor- 
row's world. For much of that program an insistent public opinion 
already is awakened; and the remaining areas of expansion and 
enrichment are equally vital if less well understood and less fre- 
quently advocated by lay groups. Schools as they have been oper- 
ated heretofore obviously do not meet the needs even of the present, 
to say nothing of the complex new world into which we are mov- 
ing. Education for all, a program broadened and enriched as this 
volume recommends, is the only plausible basis for the kind of self- 
government and world leadership to which America is committed 
and which it seems her destiny to provide. 


Costs Must Be Recognized and Accepted 


In the abstract sense, most Americans believe in good schools 
for all the children. When called upon to tax themselves for the 
support of good schools, however, that faith is not easily and con- 
sistently followed. Public education in the United States traditionally 
has operated near the subsistence level, never adequately financed 
in proportion to the demands laid upon it. Annual expenditures 
for education at no time have represented more than a pittance 
from the nation’s available resources. 

When the purchasing power of the dollar is taken into account, 
the nation’s total annual expenditure for education since 1940 has 
not risen, as many people believe, but has actually declined. Figure 
II indicates the 1940 dollar value of these expenditures in recent 
years. The lower portion of the figure gives, for the same years, the 
percent of total national income represented by total school ex- 
penditures.* 


1'The 1940 dollar value of educational expenditures was derived by applying the cost-of-living index 
numbers, issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, to total national expenditures for public education, 
as reported by the U. S. Office of Education. Percent of income devoted to education is reported in: 


National Education Association, Research Divi ion. “School E. ditures in War and Peace." Research 
Bulletin 23: 89; October 1945, : Seto! Espeadituree 
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With surprising regularity school expenditures have remained 
at, or below, the amounts spent by the people annually for tobacco 
products. This is not to imply that smoking is a national evil. 
The comparison makes it rather clear, however, that the nation 
has not yet set its hand seriously to the task of financing an ade- 
quate school program. The kind and amount of education essential 


FIGURE II 
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to the preservation of this democracy simply cannot be obtained 
for “cigarette money.” It is high time that this fact is faced by the 
American people with candor and determination. 


Expanded Programs Mean Larger Costs 


Extension of the school program as contemplated in this Year- 
book involves something more than bringing a few more desks 
and chairs into the already overcrowded classrooms. One of the 
most misused slogans in educational management has been the old 
adage, so often false: "There's always room for one more." Fol- 
lowing this pleasant delusion, far too many communities have let 
their schools grow until perhaps two thousand pupils are herded into 
buildings intended for half that number and until classes of forty 
to fifty are packed into classrooms designed for twenty to thirty 
pupils. 

The director of a private school recently described its policy 
with respect to class size as follows: “Our largest class is twenty 
pupils. When we have twenty-one for any group, we immediately 
divide it. There is no exception to this rule.” This standard is not 
advocated here for public schools generally; yet what a difference 
it would make in the quality of education if public schools could 
even begin to approach it. One thing the public schools can, and 
should, do; namely, fix some reasonable limits beyond which no 
more pupils will be crowded into classrooms and school buildings— 
that is, forsake once and for all the room-for-one-more philosophy. 
Provision of adequate school housing for those already enrolled 
in schools and employment of enough teachers to teach them effec- 
tively must be the points of departure for many school systems 
in extending and enriching their programs of educational service. 

Closely related to this hard fact is the further axiom that if more 
persons are to be given the opportunity to attend school—younger 
children, exceptional children, older youth, and adults—the cost of 
these additional opportunities cannot be absorbed in existing school 
budgets. Any community that expects them to be so absorbed is about 
as naive as a pair of newlyweds who blissfully start out with the 
assumption that two can live as cheaply as one. And disillusion- 
ment will come about as quickly! Additional students mean more 
housing accommodations, added personnel, more and perhaps dif- 
ferent types of equipment and material, and a broader program 
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to be supervised and administered. This means that school expendi- 
tures must rise, not merely a little, but by a really sizable amount. 


Forward to Fundamentals 


Much is said in some quarters about going back to “fundamen- 
tals” in education, and that, if we did so, school expenditures could 
be materially reduced. With the proposition that schools need to 
move, and move quickly, toward fundamentals in education this 
Yearbook is in hearty agreement. However, the direction to them 
is forward—not back. Even the development of such basic skills as 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic is hampered chiefly by 
the inability of most schools to apply the procedures and to use 
the materials known to be most effective. Moreover, development 
of these tool skills is by no means the only fundamental in education. 

Skill in the use of the dictionary often is more important than 
the ability to spell rare and unusual words. Typing skill is far more 
fundamental for some pupils than artistic handwriting. Health 
education and health care, instruction in safety, conservation and 
consumer education, attitudes and habits of cooperation, attitudes 
of goodwill toward minority groups in America and toward the 
peoples of other lands, basic mechanical competence, and num- 
erous other attitudes, habits, and skills 
as the ability to pronounce words or t 

Enough teachers to prevent overcrow 
education certainly is another fundamen 


petent and best-qualified persons. Schoo’ 
fortable, safe, clean, and attractive are 


undamental? And finally, to 
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within the reach of miliots oe a den and adult etlucstion 
mental in education which long is mating them, that is a funda- 
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Local Initiative in Improving Education 


To support education at the new and vastly higher level which 
the times demand will require, of course, the assumption of a fair 
share in the responsibility for that support by state and federal 
governments as well as by local school districts. In every instance, 
however, the place to start is “here,” the time to start is “now.” 

A fair start in life for the so- 
called preschool children, school 
opportunities for exceptional 
children, education for all 
American youth, learning oppor- 
tunities for adults, and the in- 
corporation into regular school b 


LET ^, 
programs of all that is best in X. te i 
materials and procedures can- HK N : 

ES 


Ct Y 


not safely be postponed until 
the federal government is ready 
to grant all the extra money that 
such programs will cost. Super- 
intendents and school boards in 
every school district in the na- 
tion are obligated to take stock 
of their respective programs, 
to begin where they are, and to move as rapidly and as far toward 
the acceptable goal in education as it is possible for them to go. 
In that effort chief reliance usually must be placed on increases 
in local financial support and in the fuller, more effective use of 
local tax resources, as well as upon state and eventually federal 
tax resources. 

The amount of additional funds required for an acceptable school 
program will vary widely from one community to another—de- 
pending on the kind of program already in operation and upon 
the extent to which that program reaches those for whom it is in- 
tended. Some communities may need to double their present school 
budgets; others to treble them, or even to increase them fivefold or 
tenfold. The only valid estimate that can be given of the additional 
funds that a given community ought to spend on education is one 
based upon the Separate elements of improved or extended school 
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services in keeping with the community's needs. To look at the 
picture broadly, however, from the standpoint of the nation's total 
needs and of what this would mean in that elusive "average com- 
munity" may provide a helpful kind of general reorientation. 


Estimated Expenditures Required for 
an Adequate Program 


Lack of available data and currently fluctuating costs for the 
several items of the school budget make it impossible, at this 
time, to achieve a precise estimate of the total cost of enlarging and 
improving the American school program to meet the imperative 
needs outlined in this Yearbook. The Commission believes, how- 
ever, that presentation of plans for an enlarged school program 
carries with it the inherent obligation to consider probable costs and 
to give the best possible approximations with respect to the addi- 
tional expenditures which must be anticipated. The estimates here 
presented represent the considered judgment of this Commission 
and are geared to the program advocated in this Yearbook. They 
have been checked against the recent estimates of postwar School 
expenditures as set forth by other persons and research agencies. 

Additional expenditures for young children Exclusive of out- 
lays for additional housing, the additional amount required for the 
education of young children on a nationwide basis is estimated at 
$400,000,000 per year. This amount would cover the cost of the 
additional personnel, the additional instru 
supplies, transportation facilities as n 
"current expenditures" 


ctional equipment and 
eeded, and any additional 
necessary to provide school opportunities 
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By way of comparison, the estimated "desirable expenditure" 
for the education of children three to five years of age, as proposed 
by the NEA Research Division in 1944, was $473,600,000.* Exact 
figures are not available separately for the expenditures now being 
made on the education of young children, but an “additional ex- 
penditure" of $400,000,000 to extend and improve the program 
is believed to be a reasonable approximation. 

Additional expenditures for secondary education —Extension and 
enrichment of the opportunities for secondary education as advo- 
cated in this Yearbook are among the most costly as well as most 
vital segments of the entire program. As explained in Chapter III, 
youth of high-school age who are not now in school must somehow 
be brought into, and retained in, secondary schools that meet their 
needs. Existing programs must be fundamentally improved and 
enriched. Financial assistance to pupils on the basis of need must 
be provided, if secondary education is ever to become effectively 
free. In addition, secondary education, which is being redefined 
to include at least the thirteenth and fourteenth grades, needs to 
become substantially universal for American youth. An annual 
current expenditure of $150 per pupil for seven million addi- 
tional youth between twelve and nineteen years of age would 
require $1,050,000,000. Altho many will regard this figure as 
inexcusably low, such an increase would represent a long stride 
toward the goals in view. This estimate does not include the out- 
lays that will be needed for additional school housing. 

Additional expenditures for higher education and adult educa- 
tion—Any estimate of the amount of additional public funds which 
should be devoted to higher education and to other forms of educa- 
tion for adults is certain to call forth sharp disagreement. Those 
with one social philosophy are likely to be extremely conservative 
when additional public expenditures for higher and adult education 
are proposed. At the other extreme are those who will view the 
Commission’s estimate as totally inadequate. 

Since the upward extension of secondary education to serve the 
age groups now partially served by the first two years of college was 
proposed in Chapter III, an important segment of the demand for 
additional post-high-school education at public expense has been 


2 National Education Association, Research Division. “Proposals for Public Education in Postwar 


America.” Research Bulletin 22: 68; April 1944. 
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covered by the secondary-school estimate already given. An estimate 
of the expenditures required for teacher education is given in a 
later paragraph, and for that reason is excluded here. Still another 
qualifying circumstance that should be kept in mind is the fact 
that the amount of additional public assistance which ought to be 
provided to college and other adult students will depend somewhat 
on how long the GI educational benefits are continued. 

In view of such considerations, including many unpredictable 
factors, the estimate presented here is purposely conservative. It 
assumes (a) that public expenditures in this area of education 
will be used chiefly to augment the existing programs of publicly 
supported colleges and to enlarge and strengthen the adult-education 
programs of public school systems, and (b) that much of the cost 
of education at the adult level, both in college and elsewhere, will 
continue to be borne rather largely by the individual instead of by 
society. On this basis, it is proposed that the minimum additional 
current expenditure for higher education and adult education in 
the United States, exclusive of teacher education, should be $450,- 
000,000 per year. 

Additional expenditures for exceptional children 
exceptional children in the United St 
special educational provisions was estimated in Ch 


—The number of 


and, consequently, the additional per pupil costs will also vary 
from negligible sums to full maintenance and special education and 
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allowance for three million pupils—assuming that about half a 
million are now cared for reasonably well—amounts to $150,000,000. 

Additional expenditures for the extension of school services— 
The foregoing estimates have related, in each case, to provisions that 
Will bring additional groups into the schools. This, however, is only 
one aspect of the problem with which this Yearbook deals. The 
other facet of the problem is how to improve and strengthen the 
program for the pupils already in school. 

Provisions already outlined are not unrelated to this latter task. 
For example, adequate programs for young children and additional 
provisions for exceptional children will tend to improve learning 
conditions in regular elementary classrooms. An adequately fi- 
nanced program of adult education in public school systems will 
have its indirect influence on the so-called regular program for 
children and youths, 

Beyond such indirect results, however, imperative needs for the 
extension of services and the enrichment of programs have been 
shown, particularly in Chapters VI thru IX of this volume. School 
health services, viewed nationally, are woefully inadequate; prep- 
aration for earning a living is given all too rarely; the whole 
area of education for world citizenship is only beginning to be 
developed; the all-year educational program is yet in its initial 
stages; new devices, procedures, and types of school sponsored 
activities of demonstrated value still are restricted to a few of 
the more enterprising or more fortunate school systems. The yearly 
expenditure needed for school-nursing services alone has been esti- 
mated at $50,000,000.° Hence, to provide nationally for the total 
health program which the schools urgently need; to establish, ex- 
tend, and improve the vocational education and work-experience 
programs of the schools; to introduce a functional program of 
education for world cooperation; to make generally available a 
sound program of audio-visual and outdoor education; and to ex- 
tend many of these and other services and activities to a year-round 
schedule, an annual expenditure of $650.0 lowest 
practical minimum. lie ES 


The first step in improving education in a great many communi- 


ties, moreover, must be the lifting of teachers’ salaries from a mere 
subsistence level to professional salaries that are in keeping with 
? Ibid. 
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the preparation demanded, the duties performed, and the Desc 
ing school year, as well as with current costs of living. Tt is ae 
less to plan for new and better types of educational service while 
substandard salaries undercut and destroy the effectiveness of the 
program already under way. So fundamental is that thesis and so 
generally recognized is that problem that no separate chapter in 
this Yearbook is devoted to a discussion of it. Rather it is an in- 
herent assumption which runs thru all the chapters. 7 

One of the basic items, however, in any estimate of the additional 
school funds which ought to be provided is one which places the 
salaries of teachers now in service on a defensible professional level. 
Toward that goal some communities and some states have taken 
commendable strides with minimum salaries of $2400 or more and 
maximums of $5000 to $6000. Nationally, however—and in the 
great majority of school districts—salaries still are far too low. 
In terms of the demands of the profession and the present pur- 
chasing power of the dollar an average increase of $1000 per teacher 
above the estimated 1947-48 average annual salary of approxi- 
mately $2550 is a conservative allowance. This would add $850,- 
000,000 per year to the nation’s school budget. 

The $650,000,000 previously mentioned combined with the $850,- 
000,000 for salary increases adds a billion and a half dollars a 
year for what may be termed “improvement” rather than “ex- 
tension” of the present school program. 

Additional expenditures for personnel —1t the gap is to be bridged 
between schools as they now are and the enlarged and enriched 
program which is so urgently needed, the task of supplying an ade- 
quate staff of professional workers will constitute the very keystone 
of the arch. Chapter X dealt with the major problems of recruiting 


and educating teachers for this larger and fuller program. 
The task is complicated b 


sonnel for the schools whi 
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Altho the cost of teacher education is not borne wholly by the 
public, any substantial increase in the total program of teacher 
education must be accompanied by larger expenditures from pub- 
lic funds. About half of the nation's teachers are educated in pub- 
licly controlled colleges and universities, Moreover, individual as- 
sistance to worthy and needy students is especially defensible in this 
area of education. In the absence of specific information as to how 
rapidly expansion and enrichment will occur, but in the expecta- 
tion that progress will be made toward the goals here outlined, 
an additional outlay of $200,000,000 per year for teacher educa- 
tion is proposed. 

Experience may prove that such an increase is too small—that 
it must be stepped up considerably in order to get enough teachers 
to keep pace with the expanding program. In view of the accumu- 
lated teacher shortage and the abnormally low present output of 
graduates by schools and departments of education, this increase 
seems to represent the lowest defensible minimum. 

Additional expenditures for school buildings—Extension of school 
opportunities to new groups, young and old, and the introduction 
of new activities and services into public education will necessarily 
involve the erection of many new buildings and the enlargement 
and modernization of many more. The major implications of that 
program constitute the subjectmatter of Chapter XI. Too many 
variable factors are present to permit either an exact estimate of 
housing needs and their costs or an accurate prediction as to the 
rate at which the school building program can and should proceed. 
Obviously, the construction program should be geared to the rates 
at which new services become available and new groups are ad- 
mitted to the schools. It must be kept in mind, however, that a vast 
backlog of need for better housing has been accumulating for many 
years—that buildings now in use are rather generally overcrowded, 
are in need of alterations and improvements, and in many cases 
are so obsolete that they should be abandoned or completely re- 
built. During the ten-year period preceding World War II the finan- 
cial depression curtailed school building operations. Then, during 
the war, the scarcity of materials and labor and wartime restric- 
tions on building made it all but impossible to build schools, ex- 
cept for temporary or emergency structures in communities abnor- 
mally swollen by war industries or military establishments. 
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There has been no recent nationwide appraisal of existing school 
buildings with reference to their adequacy in terms of present pro- 
grams and present enrolments. From sampling studies, however, cer- 
tain careful estimates have been made, taking into account both 
the needs of the schools at the present level of operation and the 
need for additional housing as the expanded school program is 
launched and carried forward. One such estimate is that of the 
NEA Research Division in 1944, in which two alternate figures 
for capital outlay were proposed: one on the assumption that the 
nation’s school building needs should be taken care of within a ten- 
year period; the other, assuming that the construction program to 
remove deficiencies and meet additional housing needs is to be 
spread over a period of twenty years.* To catch up with current 
needs and house the proposed extended program within ten years it 
was estimated at that time that an annual outlay of $1,347,200,000 
would be required. Similarly, it was estimated that to spread the 
same program over twenty years would require an annual expendi- 
ture of $799,200,000. 

The foregoing estimates assumed a program less extensive than 
that which this volume proposes and dollars having the same value 
as in 1940. In view of the fact that building costs have risen sharply 
since that study was completed, an average annual expenditure of 
at least $1,250,000,000 for school buildings during the next several 
years, therefore, seems necessary, 

Total additional expenditures—The increases in school expendi- 
tures which have been proposed in the foregoing paragraphs are 
not idle speculations about some Utopian school system. Instead, 
they should be regarded as the price tags of progress in education 
essential to national security. America can continue to match dollars 
for cigarettes with dollars for schools. She can choose to go on with 
ten million functionally illiterate adults, with several millions of 
children and youth who are not in school at all, and with millions 


more in substandard Schools so inferior that they give no adequate 
preparation for mod 


ern living. Or Ameri d d d begi 
t f h i , erica can demand an egin 
: pr Mar ci and kinds of schools that will open the doors 
build good aa y to all her people, eradicate illiteracy, 
inevitable » and develop efficient citizenship. The choice is 


* Ibid. 
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If she chooses the latter course and sets her hand resolutely to 
the task of educating all the children of all the people, the total 
additional cost of the program outlined in this Yearbook is roughly 
estimated to be about $5,000,000,000 annually, making a grand 
total expenditure of about $8,000,000,000. The foregoing estimates, 
in summary, are: 

Additional yearly 


Purposes expenditure needed 

1. For young children......... dye ERA CRE Te Die ate hip awe $ 400,000,000 
2. For secondary education...............0.0eeeeeeeeeseee 1,050,000,000 
3. For higher and adult education..... 450,000,000 
4. For exceptional children........ 150,000,000 
5. For new services, activities, devices, and procedures and for 

needed salty ühcreases. iis os cec sides seu sare exa ee so ces 1,500,000,000 
6. For teacher education....................2.0- 200,000,000 
7. For housing and permanent equipment ......... .. 1,250,000,000 


Total additional expenditure ... . .$5,000,000,000 


Altho these proposed increases would lift the nation’s expendi- 
tures for education to nearly three times the present total, the 
amount as a whole, as well as the several items in it, seems both 
reasonable and conservative in relation to the educational improve- 
ments which the Commission here proposes. Several extensive 
research studies, made when costs were lower than at present and 
based on more limited programs, lend support to this conclusion. 

In 1939 the Educational Policies Commission estimated that it 
would require an annual current expenditure of $3,993,000,000 to 
provide a minimum of ten years’ schooling for all children and to 
bring the median number of years of school attendance up to 
fourteen." This was a prewar estimate, based on lower price levels 
and a somewhat narrower program than this volume recommends, 
and it did not propose bringing all the poorest schools even to the 
average level of support which existed in 1939, 

A second estimate of needed expenditure for education in postwar 
America is one made by the National Resources Planning Board in 
1943.° The amounts recommended by that agency in support of 


6 National Education Association a. 
Policies Commission. Education and 
the Commission, 1940, p. 173-85. 

? National Resource: 
Post-War Plan and P; 
Office, 1943, p. 73. 


ind American Association of School Administrators, Educational 
Economic Well-Being in American Democracy. Washington, D. C: 


S Planning Board. National Resources Development Report for 1943: Part |. 
rogram. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
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a minimum program of postwar education in round numbers 
were: annual current expenditures, $3,900,000,000; capital outlay, 
$1,900,000,000 per year for the first five years; or a total of 
$5,800,000,000. 

A third estimate which merits comparison with the proposals of 
this chapter is one prepared in 1942 for the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion.” That study recommended current expenditures of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000 annually, and a capital outlay of the same 
- size to be distributed over a term of years. 

In the year 1945, Brookings Institution attempted to predict 
not the needed expenditures for education but the probable actual 
expenditures for education in the year 1949.5 Assuming that the 
general price level of 1949 would be “no higher than in 1943-44,” 
and without anticipating any significant expansion of the school 
program, the Brookings estimate of actual school expenditures in 
1949 was $3,600,000,000. 

In March 1946 a committee of superintendents of schools in 
the nation’s largest cities urged an additional current expenditure 
for education of $1,685,000,000.° When present expenditures are 
added, and if $1,250,000,000 per year is included for capital outlays, 
this would mean an annual expenditure for public schools of more 
than $5,750,000,000, exclusive of the costs of higher education. 

In 1947 the Twentieth Century Fund survey of national needs 


and resources, for a program less extensive that this Yearbook 
advocates, proposed an annual expenditure for education of $6,300,- 


000,000 in 1950 and predicted that this should be increased to 
$6,800,000,000 by 1960,2° 


Finally, the approximate total expenditures (in 1940 dollars ) 
Tecommended in the 1944 study of the NEA Research Division, 
to which several references already have been made, were: current 
expenditures, $4,592,700,000; capital outlay, either $1,347,200,000 
per year for ten years, or $799,200,000 annually for twenty years; 
total, somewhere between $5,500,000,000 and $6,000,000,000.* 
Few Sry uet Te, Kt di t enormes The aes Ile, U. S, Oe of Faxon, 
ment Printing Office, 1942. 26 p. nngton, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 

3 Kimmel, Lewis H. Postwar Fiscal Requirements, Washingt 


86. 

® National Education Association. “Next Steps 4 

March 7, 1946, 75 to Better Sch 
30 Dewhurst, J. Frederick, aj 


Survey. New York: Twentiet! 


on, D. C.: Brookings Institution, 1945. 
iools, "' 
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On one point all these estimates are in substantial agreement, 
altho they were separately derived by investigators who used 
different patterns of analysis and computation. By consensus among 
all recent students of postwar educational needs, the American 
public must begin to think and to plan in terms of educational 
expenditures from two to three times as large as those now being 
made, depending upon how broad a program is proposed. 


Local Application of National Estimates 


As stated already, not every community will need to increase 
its expenditures for the same purposes or in the same proportions. 
However, merely for purposes of illustration, let it be assumed 
that the small city of Fairview, with an “average” school program, 
now spends a total of $200,000 a year in support of education. To 
extend and improve its program as indicated in this Yearbook, 
what would be the expected effect on its budget? Perhaps the com- 
parison would be somewhat as follows: 


Present enrolment 


In elementary schools (grades one to six)...........-...... 900 pupils 

In junior and senior high schools........... -... 700 pupils 

Adults (in evening classes)....... . 50 persons 

Exceptional children (special revisions} 10 pupils 
Present staff 

Professional! iosvvet cra cesa tte ga eda paio waa D OR n PATH EUR 60 positions 

Clerical, custodial, and cafeteria... .. 0.0.0.0... 0.06.02 e eee ee 9 positions 
Additional program needed 

Kindergarten facilities for.. ... ss. see 150 pupils 

Nursery school facilities for... 50 pupils 

Exceptional children (additional facilities)... .........------ 150 pupils 


Facilities for additional high-school pupils (provisions for thir- 

teenth and fourteenth grades to be made locally or in an area 

MUR] Grut vex sa dante ingles vene Fara nh ure etra ROSA 200 pupils 
Adultseducdtiom. classes. TOR costa deter on ove Segre pete E 200 persons 
Higher salaries for present staff 
Adequate health program (now almost entirely lacking) 
Additional departments and classes in existing secondary schools 
New equipment and materials for all existing schools 


Estimated number of additional staf members needed 


To reduce present class size, provide for additional pupils and P 
for research and supervision. or eaa Re a 40 positions 


Additional health, custodial, clerical, cafeteria workers, etc..... 6 positions 
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pete a elementary building with kindergarten and nursery school 
Kindergarten, cafeteria, and health unit for each of two elementary schools 
Sixteen-room addition to the high-school building including provisions for 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades and adult classes 


Estimated effect on the Fairview school budget 


Present Needed expenditures (when 
budget program is in. full operation) 


General, control... «e os nes $ 8,750 $ 17,000 
Instructional service.............. 127,750 318,750 
Operation of plant............... 21,000 42,500 
Plant maintenance ............ E 7,000 17,000 
Fixed charges... cet 3,500 8,500 
Auxiliary agencies. «.... oes 7,000 21,250 
Capital outlay and debt service.... ^ 25,000 75,000* 

Total) iae ere nes neds gaa SERE $200,000 $500,000 


* It is assumed that the new buildings required will be financed with twenty- 
year serial bonds. Somewhat more than half of the capital outlay indicated here 
would be required for debt retirement and interest. The remainder would be 
available for equipment, sites, alterations, etc., from year to year. 


A school district confronted with the need for such a program 
of expansion and enrichment may not be able to move forward in 
a single year the whole distance toward its accomplishment, Some 
steps can be taken, however—those most essential in terms of loc 
conditions and needs. Only as each community translates its educ 
tional ideals into such tangible items of ex 
and bends every effort to carry out the 
with its citizens of tomorrow's world. 


al 
a- 
pansion and improvement 
program, will it keep faith 


Can America Afford Good Schools? 


The nation's economic ability to support good schools has been 


dk » $0 thoroly, and so undeniably in other 
publications that no elab 


Bere rs orate presentation of the facts is warranted 
. uice it to sa icti i 
y that most Predictions of economic trends 
12 See, especially: Burke, Arvid Defensible Spendi; 
t, 


J. 4 

University Press, 1943. 379 p. Dewhurst, J. Frederick ane for Public Schools. New York: Columbia 
nn Association and American Associattin of Sono Ndministesa oP: cit., 812 p. National Educa- 
fees atonal eases Gags Ociaion, Research Division “Schon Educational Policies Commission, 

LU Pm (044. Washi: Norton, John p 000l Expenditures in War and Pesce" 
Economy.” Oficial Report, 1944. Washington, Dok American pancing Education in the Postwar 
a department of the National Education Association, joqericam Association of School Aq 
Committee on Education. Education—a Ine 194. E 
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during the next decade include estimated yearly national incomes 
of $125,000,000,000 to $200,000,000,000. If these predictions are 
even approximately correct, the proposed expenditure of $8,000,- 
000,000 for schools would be only 6.4 percent of the lower income 
figure and only 4.0 percent of the higher estimate. Relatively speak- 
ing, this would be an expenditure for education no larger than was 
actually made by the American people at the depth of the depres- 
sion when national income was below $50,000,000,000 per year. 
It is a lower percent of total national income than is now being 
devoted to education in certain other nations, whose traditional 
interests in popular education have not heretofore been strong. 
How unfortunate it will be if America has demonstrated to everyone 
but her own people that adequate support for public education is 
economically and socially wise! The nation’s recent cash outlay 
for less than five years of war would support the schools at this 
new, higher level for twenty-seven years—from now until 1975. 

Not only national income, but the level of consumer expenditures 
as well, makes it clear that America can afford good schools. Even 
when full adjustment is made for increased prices and the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar, consumer expenditures still show a 
rise of approximately 50 percent during the past few years. In 
other words, over and above the effect of high prices, the people 
now have more money at their disposal than has been true in earlier 
years. Expenditures for both necessities and luxury items have 
rapidly increased—on many nonessentials and luxuries more than 
50 percent. Expendable income is available; it can be used for 
education if the people make that choice. 

Finally, there must be no misunderstanding on the point that 
expenditures for education are economically productive. The schools 
are not economic parasites, draining off national income into some 
nonproductive enterprise. On the contrary, education (a) provides 
the intelligence and skill essential to modern industry; (b) con- 
tributes to health and safety; (c) results in better conservation of 
natural resources; (d) leads to personal thrift and the development 
Of capital resources; (e) is the basis of efficiency in business 
management; (f) increases the volume and lifts the level of con- 
sumer demands; (g) improves the earning power and spending 


———— 
"United States Department of Commerce. National Income. Supplement to Survey of Coe, 


EEA July 1947. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Prin 
ee 
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power of the people; and (h) thru the purchase of buildings, 
equipment, materials, and thru the salaries of its employees, turns 
its expenditures quite directly back into the economic life-stream 
of the nation. 

Afford good schools? What the United States can afford least of 
all is the denial of educational opportunity to any large segment 
of the population, or schooling so inferior and brief for any group 


that it leaves them unprepared to fulfil their obligations as citizens 
and as individuals. 


Sound Financial Policies Must Be Followed 


Whether the annual expenditure for education is a billion dollars 
or ten billion dollars, the methods used in collecting and spending 
the money should conform to the best known practices in public 
finance. The taxes levied for school purposes should be not only 
just and equitable but efficient and dependable as well. Every 
expenditure should be carefully made and properly audited. 
Efficiency and economy in collecting and spending school monies 
are the foundation stones on which any new structure of school 
finance must be erected. 

In the matter of expenditure controls, the record of financial 
administration for public schools is excellent. Few agencies, public 
or private, can cite greater values received in proportion to the 
sums expended than can the public schools. Yet even in this area, 
much improvement could be achieved thru the consolidation of 
several thousand of the small, inefficient administrative units which 
still exist in a majority of the states. 

Then, in the area of school taxation 
cepted principles of levyin 
not yet been adopted." 
units, ought, in many c 
is placed on the real e 


many of the generally ac- 
8 and distributing public funds have 
Taxing units, as well as school administrative 


antly lacking, 
responsibility 
Tortha out by every 
1 For an evaluation of t Dolicies, see: National F i 
Division. "School Finance Goals," Research Bulletin 24: 85. iducation As 
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competent student of the problem during the past twenty years. 
Steps such as these must be corrected as rapidly as possible. The 
larger the sums required annually for education, the more impera- 
tive it is that financial policies and practices be revised and 
strengthened. 


Are There Untapped Sources of School Revenue? 


The types of school taxes now in use in all the various states 
do not, necessarily, exhaust the possibilities of readily available 
school support. Practices in taxation, no less than in other areas of 
living, become matters of tradition and habit. Certain types of 
taxes become established and persist; other types are slow to be 
accepted, sometimes long after their merits have been fully estab- 
lished in other tax jurisdictions, 

In recent years certain new forms of taxation have been identified 
and adopted. Some of these are especially productive and depend- 
able, and at the same time are fairer and more equitable than many 
of the older forms. The income tax, gradually taking precedence 
over the property tax, provides an excellent illustration. Who then 
shall say that all the possibilities have already been fully capitalized? 


Public Support Is Essential 


The substantial increase in school expenditures which must 
attend the extension and enrichment of school services will come 
only when the public fully understands and wants the larger 
program. Except for rare instances when fearless leadership may 
move ahead, state and federal aid to education can be expected 
when, and in whatever amounts, the general public insistently de- 
mands. Similarly, school support in each community is geared quite 
directly to popular demand, and usually will be obtained in adequate 
measure only when the public has had a legitimate share in formulat- 
ing the program, determining its cost, and planning the way to 
finance it. If the public is given the facts, there is little reason to 
fear any lack of support for good schools, financially or otherwise. 
But it is the people’s choice; they alone will decide. 


Educators Should Lead—Not Follow 


Altho educators will not cast the deciding vote with respect to 
the kinds and amounts of educational service to be provided, they 
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should not stand idly by waiting for the public to announce its 
decisions. The public wants guidance and direction. By preparation 
and day-to-day experience, educators are expected to see the needs 
and responsibilities of the schools with special clarity. They, of all 
people, should be able to help the laymen appraise what is being 
done and to direct their attention to unfinished tasks. The effective 
leader does not try to dominate the situation, or force his opinions 
upon a reluctant public; but, wherever educational advancement 
is being made, there he is found in the vanguard of progress. 

'The stark reality of the administrator's job in helping the public 


to keep pace with educational needs is clearly implied in the follow- 
ing statement: 


Business has no idea of stepping out to make a greater contribution in cash 
to education in any local community, any county, or any state, or in the whole 
United States of America until and unless it becomes convinced that any addi- 
tional money is going to be spent on an upgraded type of education. Vou will find 
in talking to businessmen that they feel the greatest defect in education is that 
it is not fully adapted to our modern society and our modern economy." 

Finally, the school administrator must concern himself not only 
with the kind of program the community ought to have but also 
with the way in which such services can be supported. Many school- 
men who are quick to advocate the expansion and enrichment of 
the school program are reluctant to take any responsibility for 
planning to finance it. Like Pilate in his court or Lady Macbeth 
confronted with conscience, they try to wash their hands of the 
responsibility for hard financial facts. This tendency, which has 
been aptly termed “an illustration of professional immaturity," must 
be one of the first casualties of the battle for better schools. The 
people must want and plan for better public education, and school 
administrators must motivate and guide their desires and plans. 


E! T "Educati 
Boushall, Thomas C. “Education and Business." Phi Delta Kappan 27: 233; April 1946 


CHAPTER XIII - 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


March without the people and you march into the 


night. 
—gMERsoN, Conduct of Life 


Things To Do... 


* Make children’s needs, not the wishes of any person or group, 
the criterion for each proposed change in education. 


* Grant a respectful hearing to all groups who seek it; investigate 
and weigh their proposals carefully. 


* Refuse to make the school a catch-all for the legitimate work 
of other agencies and institutions. 


* Dare to pioneer with school services and programs for which 
there is need, irrespective of current public demand. 


X Keep the public informed about, and in sympathy with, each 
major forward step. 


X Provide adequate funds, personnel, and time for each new 


function and service rather than try to force it into an already 
crowded program. 


* Enlist the help of the professional staff, 
as well, in evaluating materials, projects, as 
school policy or program. 


and often of lay leaders 
id suggested changes in 


* Extend and enrich 


à the school program, not piecemeal, but 
according to a well- 


considered total plan. 
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Schools and Social Pressures 


"Ts YEARBOOK has examined many of the recent proposals for 
American education, especially those that pertain to what may 
be termed “the twilight zone" of school responsibility. Several such 
areas have been explored in the preceding chapters, all the evi- 
dence pointing to a school program much broader and richer than 
that which now exists. Here, in this final chapter it may sharpen 
the focus for the school superintendent to take an over-all view of 
some of the forces that are driving us irresistibly toward that 
larger and more functional program. 

Education, in any society, is rooted in social policy. Changing 
conditions in the social structure, therefore, are soon reflected in 
the schools. Italy and Germany afford striking examples of the 
way in which education reacts to trends in national policy. Due to 
social processes and interactions within our own Society, similar 
if less spectacular changes are taking place from day to day in 
American schools. Many forces are at work. Their roots are in- 
tricately interwoven and have their origins in widely diverse areas, 
such as economics, religion, racial differences, health needs, govern- 
mental policies, legal prescriptions, world relationships, and changing 
social ideals. To these must be added that influential group who 
urge that the intellectual and cultural heritage of the past is the 
only true basis of education. So it becomes clear that current pro- 
posals for additions to and changes in school programs and services 
cannot be appraised apart from the social forces and processes in 
which they are rooted. 


The Conflict of Ideas 

Controversy has always marked the course of human events. 
People do not readily agree on what to do or how to do it. The 
Reformation grew out of a conflict of religious ideas. Pilgrims and 
Puritans moved to America because they disagreed with the con- 
trolling powers of England. In the American Revolution, Patriots 
and Tories were willing to die for whichever cause they deemed to 
be right. Webster and Hayne eloquently debated the right of a 
State to nullify an Act of Congress. Louis Pasteur encountered 
bitter opposition to his proposals for the treatment of hydrophobia. 
In the recent past Progressives and Essentialists in education have 
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been arrayed against each other in defense of hostile theories. For 
more than a decade a babel of voices discussed the New Deal pro 
and con. Today we are besieged by those who offer conflicting 
advice on everything from foreign policy to the selection of a 
hair tonic. 

No avenue of approach is overlooked by those engaged in these 
conflicts. They may seek to attain their ends by legislation, indoc- 
trination, or persuasion. Propaganda of various types provides 
them with powerful tools ready to use in behalf of their respective 
commodities, doctrines, or ways of acting. The ultimate aim is so to 
regiment the public mind that a law may be enacted, a mental or 
emotional attitude developed, or the volume of sales increased. 
The schools are not overlooked—as classroom teachers, school 
administrators, and school board members are well aware. Educa- 
tion is not carried on in a vacuum. The rapid growth of the propa- 
ganda movement and the marked increase in the activities of 
pressure groups are matters of grave concern to all who are inter- 
ested in the schools. The times demand discrimination in separating 


the evil from the good, and courage in resolving the conflicts likely 
to ensue. 


Education and Propaganda 


We live in a world of pro 


pagandas—in the sense that individuals, 
organizations, and 


pressure groups are seeking to influence people. 
n customers, to control men's behavior 
manage public opinion is notable for its extent and its i 
This is by no means a modern soci. 


, and to 


There are man 
Y reasons for the vol i i 
day competitive Propaganda. High on tme edi ine 


range of mass communication by means of 
picture Screen. This, incidentally, brings 
heavier Tesponsibility in the matter of developi i nae 
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the part of their pupils in reading newspapers, in listening to radio 
programs, and in choosing motion pictures. 

Newspapers and weekly and monthly periodicals are major 
channels for political propaganda and commercial advertising. 
Skilled correspondents collect, select, write, and comment on the 
news. Their work is supplemented by releases, prepared with a view 
of influencing public opinion and handed out by government agencies 
and special interest groups. They frequently start with the same 
facts, but personal bias and editorial policy may condition the 
selection and interpretation of the material at hand. Usually the 
pattern adopted reflects something of the publisher’s own back- 
ground, tempered by considerable concern for the approval of 
readers. Proof may be found by comparing the news of a single day 
as reported in The Chicago Tribune, The New York Times, and The 
Christian Science Monitor. The political cartoon on the front page 
of the morning paper is, of course, a frank bit of direct propa- 
ganda. Yet, on the whole, the newspaper is better balanced today 
than in the past and furnishes, especially thru syndicated services, 
a fairly correct picture of the world’s events. 

The average American home has a radio receiving set. Chain 
broadcasting companies furnish programs for most of the stations. 
Since they depend for revenue on commercial sponsors, radio 
propaganda consists primarily of advertising. Nevertheless, one 
frequently hears a bit of direct propaganda of other types, and for 
motives other than sales promotion. There is need for critical 
evaluation of sponsored radio programs, especially those with edu- 
cational implications and those whose primary appeal is to children 
and youth. 

Motion pictures are powerful propaganda agents. Four American 
teachers who spent a month visiting schools in Great Britain re- 
ported that the concepts of the United States rooted in the minds 
of British school children are based largely on what they have seen 
in the movies. Boys and girls all over the United Kingdom think 
that America is dotted with skyscrapers and peopled by cowboys, 
Indians, and gangsters who chew gum, drive large motor cars, spend 
money extravagantly, and travel with excessive amounts of luggage. 
The spectator at a picture show is off his guard. He is there to be 
entertained. The appeal is emotional rather than intellectual, and 
the emphasis is on dramatic effect rather than on accurate portrayal 
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of real life. Sometimes what is omitted from historical and bio- 
graphical films is more significant than what is included. Love, 
mystery, comedy, war, and crime furnish about 80 percent of 
motion-picture content. The very settings and apparel shown on the 
screen, thru constant repetition, leave deep and lasting impressions 
on the minds of the millions of school-age youth who patronize the 
theaters. 

Teaching resistance to propaganda is not easy. Authorities seem 
to agree that one should have (a) awareness of the existence of 
propaganda, (b) some understanding of its devices, such as name 
calling, testimonials, invitation to follow the crowd, the use of 
glittering generalities, and deliberate misrepresentation, (c) a 
critical attitude in weighing evidence, (d) training in the use of 
available sources of information, and (e) opportunity for free dis- 
cussion of controversial issues. Since there are at least two sides to 
most questions, it may at times be necessary to face the question, 
“Which propaganda shall I accept and follow?” 

The task of the schools in these areas may be modified by certain 
recent scientific developments. During the war years the armed 
forces spent large sums for audio-visual aids. Methods for their use 
were studied and refined by talented experts drawn from the fields 
of education, production, and operation. Documentary films por- 
traying important facts about the world in which we live are coming 
into general use. With the advent of frequency modulation several 
of the larger school systems and a considerable number of universi- 
ties have set up broadcasting stations of their own to serve near-by 
areas with programs of high educational value. Various types of 
voice recording, microfilming, television, and stereographic pro- 


Jection are other scientific processes the development of which may 
have important implications for classroom practice. 


Sources and Types of Social Pressures 


Few avenues of approach are overlooked by agencies seeking to 
exert pressure on the schools. With a multitude of minor variations, 
however, they usually follow certain established patterns. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ORGANIZED GROUPS 


Shortly before World War II several investigators secured reports 
from school administrators on organizations attempting to work 
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thru the schools. More than one hundred national organizations were 
listed, and doubtless the number has increased since that time. 
Enumeration of some of the typical organizations, classified accord- 
ing to purpose, may be helpful in presenting an over-all picture of 
the situation. 

Organizations concerned with health and physical fitness have 
a high place on the list. Included in this group are: 


American Child Health Association 

American Dental Association 

American Medical Association 

American Public Health Association 

American Red Cross 

American School Hygiene Association 
American Society for the Control of Cancer 
Child Welfare League of America 

International Council for Exceptional Children 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
National Conference for Cooperation in School Health Education 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
National Safety Council 

National Tuberculosis Association 

Playground Association of America. 


Patriotic organizations with extensive educational programs 
include the American Legion, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Sons of the American Revolution, and United Daughters of 
the Confederacy. 

Other groups national in scope which cannot be overlooked are the 
American Association for the Advancement of. Colored People, 
American Automobile Association, American Civil Liberties Union, 
American Federation of Labor, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, National Association of Manufacturers, United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Professional education associations are influential in shaping 
school policy. The National Education Association has twenty-nine 
departments, more than a score of standing committees and com- 
missions, and nearly four hundred thousand members. It influences 
school practice thru periodicals, yearbooks (issued by some of 
the stronger departments), research, conventions, and field service. 
Similar activities are carried on by state and local education asso- 
ciations. Many other professional organizations are actively at work. 
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Some are general in scope, while others are concerned only with 
specific areas or subjects. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the American Association of University Women are 
typical and important sectors of the interested lay public. 

A few youth organizations, such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H 
Clubs, Future Farmers of America, and American Junior Red 
Cross, seem to have made a permanent place for themselves in co- 
operation with the schools. 

Recently the federal government has been exerting increasing 
pressure on the schools. The Treasury Department is promoting a 
school-savings program. The Department of Justice is active in the 
field of juvenile delinquency. Many activities of the Children’s 
Bureau are closely related to those of the schools. The Department 
of State invites participation in Unesco month. Control thru federal 
appropriations has sometimes been exercised, for example, (a) under 
the Smith-Hughes Law for vocational education; (b) under the 
Federal Works Agency for the operation of nursery schools; (c) 
under the Department of Agriculture for school lunches; and 
(d) by the Veterans Administration, under the GI Bill of Rights. 
As long as federal funds are administered thru federal agencies for 
specific purposes, increasing control of local education from Wash- 
ington may be expected. 

World concepts now affect the schools as never before. Foreign 
governments are active in Promoting relief projects, distributing 
informative literature, and stimulating pressures on the part of 
nationalist groups. That the United Nations, and particularly 
Unesco, merit the attention of educators has been stated in Chapter 
VIII of this Yearbook. 

Locally the pressures are le 
Stations, taxpayers associations 


organizations, community ch 


hunters, sal 
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cal, group, and personal antagonisms. Essential services sometimes 
are curtailed to make room for special projects. Perhaps the situa- 
tion may be likened to that of the man with a rowboat at the Sunday 
School picnic. Only a few can ride without sinking the boat. 

Two examples of the 
way in which social forces 
bring new activities into 
the schools are illuminat- 
ing. One of these additions 
was sponsored largely by 
laymen, the other by edu- 
cators, altho in neither 
case was there any sharp 
line of demarcation. 

Early in the twentieth 
century, employers be- 
came increasingly con- 
cerned about the supply 
of qualified workmen. Re- : : 
Strictions on immigration had cut off the flow of skilled artisans on 
which they had heretofore depended. In consequence, the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education came into being. 
William C. Redfield, who was then Secretary of Commerce in Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson’s cabinet, had a leading part in the activities of 
the Society, along with others prominent in industry, labor, and 
Politics. The group included a few educators, but in general it was a 
laymen’s movement. Their efforts resulted in the enactment of the 
Smith-Hughes Law in 1917. By its provisions the federal government 
Contributed funds to the states for the promotion of vocational educa- 
tion of less than college grade. Major responsibility for the program 
was lodged in the Federal Board for Vocational Education, with 
local authorities in a minor role. Due to this system of dual control, 
frequent controversies arose between state and federal officials. In 
the present amended form of the law most of the causes of friction 
have been removed. Vocational education is here to stay. 

The safety movement had its beginnings early in the present 
century. With the rapid development of machinery for the factory, 
the farm, and the home, accidents increased at an alarming rate. 
The automobile added new hazards. Industry soon realized that 
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safety required systematic attention. “Safety First” became a pop- 
ular slogan. Following the fire in the Collinwood School, which cost 
many lives, safety in schoolhouse construction and compulsory fire 
drills were subjects of legislative action in most of the states that 
did not already have such laws. Later, schoolboy patrols were organ- 
ized to reduce traffic accidents among school children. 

In 1937 the American Association of School Administrators felt 
that the time had come to take a more positive stand on the safety 
movement. After two years of intensive study by a competent com- 
mission, the Association published a yearbook which covered the 
entire field of safety education in its relation to the schools. Its 
practical point of view has been generally accepted by interested 
laymen, altho its preparation was in the hands of educators. 

Safety programs now have a place in most schools. An active 
commission of the National Education Association, working coop- 
eratively with the NEA Research Division, continues to furnish 
leadership in safety education by collecting up-to-date information, 
organizing safety conferences, and publishing stimulating literature. 
More recently, programs of driver-training for adolescents have 
become a part of the general safety program. Statistics show that 
the two classes of people which furnish the largest number of pedes- 
trian fatalities are preschool children and older people, past fifty. 
Today’s school-age child is traffic wise, the result of well-planned 
teaching to make him so. 

On some proposals the force of public opinion still is sharply 
divided, with the result that educational changes occur slowly, 
if at all. This is true, for example, in the case of religious instruction. 
Religious and ethical subjects have received considerable attention 
from lawmakers as well as educators. In this highly controversial 
area the statute books contain both prescriptions and restrictions. 
Bible reading is required in some states and prohibited in others. 
However, the laws of most States provide that schools shall be free 
ae control. The trend in recent years has been to avoid 

ames M AEn and Bible reading in the schools. 

$ om certain groups, religious training in released 
school time has been tried in some places. Educators as well as lay- 
men are divided on the issue. Even those who favor such instruction 
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frequently fail to agree on a workable plan of organization and 
financial support. Because only part of the pupils usually register 
for religious training in released time, the program for those remain- 
ing in school must be readjusted or much waste of time results. 
Down thru the ages, religion at its best has led men to seek the 
higher values in life, but the goals to be attained in religious educa- 
tion are more generally accepted than the means for attaining them. 


LEGAL PRESCRIPTIONS AND RESTRICTIONS 


As a rule, the states have prescribed only general regulations for 
the conduct of the schools and have given a large measure of respon- 
sibility to local authorities. Nevertheless, it is well to bear in mind 
that in each state the legislature has the legal right to determine the 
educational program, and to set up the system for operating it. In 
actual practice there is wide variation in the exercise of this right. 


The responsibility for the provision of public education in the United States 
rests primarily with the several states. The constitutions of most of the states 
require that the legislature establish a system of free public schools open to all 
of the children of the state. Under this mandate, the legislature determines the 
form of organization and control of the public school system. 


Two methods of state control are quite general: one, to delegate 
authority generously both to state officials and to local school boards; 
the other, to enact legislation which specifies in detail what can and 
cannot be done. 

Specific legislative prescriptions and restrictions with respect to 
curriculum and school activities are found on the statute books of 
every state, some of them dating back a century or more. Subjects 
most commonly required by law include patriotic exercises and flag 
display, history of the United States and of the state, Constitution 
of the United States, evil effects of alcohol and narcotics, health, 
safety including fire drills, agriculture, humane treatment of animals, 
and the so-called fundamental subjects. Most people agree that these 
topics should have a place in the schools. The danger lies in prescrib- 
ing how they are to be studied and in assigning them a given number 
of minutes per week in the school program as if they were isolated 
units. 


? National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, Educational 
Policies Commission. The Structure and Administration of Education in American Democracy. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Commission, 1938. p. 77. 
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Several studies have been made of the number and type of specific 
legislative prescriptions. In 1903, on the statute books of the forty- 
five states were 564 curriculum prescriptions for the elementary 
schools alone. Since then the number has more than doubled. The 
increase has been most notable in areas classified as nationalism, 
conservation, health, temperance, and humaneness. But a trend in 
the opposite direction may have begun. The 1943 session of the Ohio 
legislature repealed all curriculum prescriptions except the one 
requiring every high-school student to take a year of American 
history before graduation. 

Areas in which state control by specific legislation seems appro- 
priate include compulsory attendance, minimum length of school 
year, certification of teachers, provisions for tenure and retirement, 
school building standards, school bus standards, allotment of state 
aid, enforcement of sound accounting practices, fixing the size of 
local administrative units, and determining the broad scope of the 
educational program. 

Sometimes financial considerations are important factors in state 
control. Tax limitations hamper the work of many school boards, A 
tightening of regulations and stricter enforcement of state standards 
often accompany large state appropriations. Whenever something 
new is added to the school's program, the public must be prepared 


to pay for it; that preparation may require a rethinking of the tax 
Structure. 


SPECIAL DAYS AND WEEKS 


Sponsoring special days and weeks is a familiar device used in 
attempting to modify the work of the schools. Classroom teachers are 
particularly concerned about the growing tendency to set aside their 
regular work in order to participate in observing a rapidly growing 
list of special days and weeks. A school year of forty weeks has twc 
hundred days. For perhaps a dozen of those days the schools close. 
Commonly there is no school on Labor Day, Armistice Day, Thanks- 
giving and the day after, Christmas Day, New Year's Day, Lincoln's 
Birthday, Washington's Birthday, Good Friday, Memorial Day, and 
on certain days with regional, State, or local significance such as 
Columbus Day, Lee's Birthday, Forefathers Day, Statehood Day, 
and San Jacinto Day. 


The number of weeks that schools are asked to observe is likely to 
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exceed the total number of weeks in the school calendar. Some of 
those which are most actively promoted are: 


American Education Week 
Americanism Week 

Apple Week 

Be Kind to Animals Week 
Better Speech Week 

Boys and Girls’ Week 
Brotherhood Week 
Children’s Book Week 
Clean-Up and Paint-Up Week 
Conservation Week 
Constitution Week 

Drama Week 

Family Week 

Fire Prevention Week 
First Aid Week 

Foreign Trade Week 


A harassed teacher recently s 
Schools are not closed on account of special 
is consumed in preparing and 
appropriate to the occasion, 
plays, parades, or festivals. P 
exerted by public officials, businessmen, 
and most of all by citizens who have some 


outcome. 


Forest Protection Week 
Garden Week 

Girl Scout Week 

Good Health Week 

March of Dimes Week 
Music Week 

National Security Week 
National Wildlife Restoration Week 
Negro Health Week 

Negro History Week 
Poetry Week 

Poppy Week 

Religious Education Week 
Safety Week 

Thrift Week 

United Nations Week. 


uggested a Teach School Week! 


“weeks,” but much time 


presenting materials and exercises 
ch frequently consist of pageants, 
ressure on the schools to participate is 


civic and patriotic groups, 
immediate interest in the 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


A favorite device for securing access to the schools is thru the 


avenue of prize cont 


ests. They require a minimum of effort on the 


part of the sponsors, who shift most of the responsibility for their 


administration onto the schools. Essay contests sprout in abun- 
dance, closely followed by oratorical contests, poster-making con- 
tests, spelling contests, typing contests, health contests, and others 


in considerable variety. 


In general, prize contests are of slight educational value. Usually 


only the most gifted participate. The pupil of average ability has no 
place in them. Even for the majority of those who enter the contest, 
there is only the bitterness of defeat at the end. Too often the after- 
math brings charges of favoritism, receiving outside help, and 
neglect of more worthy educational tasks. 
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COLLECTING MONEY 


Most school boards prohibit the collection of money from pupils 
thru the schools. Exception is sometimes made in favor of the Com- 
munity Chest or other project of wide local appeal. In any event, 
schools that have carefully weighed such demands make sure that no 
pressure is placed upon any child and that the amount of his contri- 
bution is not revealed. The public has frequent calls for contribu- 
tions. Families of small means and numerous children must carefully 
budget their item for charitable and patriotic enterprises. The school 
is not a suitable collection agency. 


FREE MATERIALS 


Classroom teachers and school administrators are constantly con- 
fronted with the problem of accepting or rejecting free materials 
which contain advertising or propaganda. In larger school systems 
the use of such material is usually regulated by board rules or other 
administrative machinery. In smaller communities more responsi- 
bility rests on the individual teacher. Most Schools are willing to 
accept materials which cannot be secured elsewhere and which make 
a genuine contribution to the welfare of the child. Some are inclined 
to exclude all material which advertises a particular product, brand, 
or agency. Frequently the character of the issuing agency is an 
important factor. 

Types of material commonly offered are calendars, rulers, blotters, 
posters, films, clipsheets, charts, maps, pamphlets, audio-visual mate- 
rials, pageant and program scripts, exhibits prepared by manufac- 
turers of widely advertised products, and samples of foods, bever- 
ages, and cosmetics. Among the sources of such materials are in- 
surance companies, chambers of commerce, railroads, air-lines, 
publishers, motion-picture producers, meat packers, banks and trust 
Companies, broadcasting companies, seed growers, gas companies, 


Producers of such Products as soap, pencils, cereals, beverages, 
shoes, glass, Paper, rubber, and automobiles. 

Small school systems and many larger ones have neither the time 
nor the facilities for critically evalua 


ting and selecting free mate- 
rials. For this purpose there is need fo 


r a clearinghouse, which might 
be set up in the state department of education or conducted by the 


state education association, the state principals organization, the 
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state university, an accrediting association, or other competent 
agency. The Committee on Evaluation of Supplementary Materials 
in the Teaching of Science, established by the National Science 
Teachers Association (an NEA department), is beginning to offer 
centralized appraisal service in one curriculum field. 


OTHER METHODS OF EXERTING INFLUENCE 


From time to time attempts are made by commercial or other 
pressure groups to influence textbook writers and publishers. Evi- 
dence shows that little success has attended these efforts. Textbook 
publishing is a highly competitive business, and serious errors soon 
are widely publicized. School systems ordinarily delegate the evalu- 
ation and selection of textbooks to competent and responsible school 
personnel. When this is done it may be expected that the interests of 
the schools will be safeguarded. 

Closely akin to the textbooks are such study helps as teachers’ 
manuals, magazines, and weekly and monthly periodicals, intended 
primarily for use in teaching current events, cultural, technical, and 
other subjects. In general, these publications are carefully edited 
and bring up-to-date information in the classrooms. Occasionally 
they lower their standards and present only the biased views of some 
pressure group or interested individual. In such cases, hostile reac- 
tion is likely to be prompt and vigorous. In consequence, the schools 
suffer. Unusual responsibility for fairness rests on the editors of 
such materials, since it is impossible for teachers to examine them 


in advance in the same way that textbooks are examined. 
In order still further to bring the schools into close contact with the 


practical life around them, it is common practice for school ad- 
ministrators to invite representatives of civic, professional, industrial, 
and welfare groups to address school assemblies and selected classes. 
Invitations to outsiders to deliver such addresses need to be care- 
fully weighed by school authorities, bearing in mind that such 
activities must include adequate safeguards for the welfare and 
protection of children. 

Youngsters, many times, have broader horizons than their elders 
Only a fraction of their education is acquired in the schnshecac, 
They visualize and live in a world of rapid communication made 
possible by airplanes, radio, and television. To gain their interest 
and attention the school, whether aware of the fact or not, is in 
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competition with the comic supplement, the radio serial, and the 
neighborhood theater. . 
Forward-looking administrators are reflecting seriously on these 
things, knowing that if the schools do not keep pace with the chang- 
ing world, they will surrender leadership to other agencies. For 
obvious reasons, vested intellectual interests must not block the path 
of educational progress. From time to time changes must be made, 
the old giving way to the new. Yet no uniform rules can be cited for 
handling all the problems that lie along the borderline of present 
school practice and responsibility. When selected carefully and 
wisely, activities and materials now outside the school will often 


help to keep the school in touch with the conditions and needs of 
modern life. 


Trends toward Broadened Programs 


As life outside the school has done less and less in the education 
of youth, schools have had to do more and more. The obligations of 
the little red schoolhouse to pupils and community were quite simple. 
At the turn of the century, most high schools were content to follow 
college entrance requirements with meticulous care, with only an 
extra course or two for run-of-the-mine students to round out the 
program. 

With the passing of the horse and buggy age and the gradual shift 
from an agrarian to an industrial economy, changes have pro- 
ceeded with startling rapidity. While millions of people still dwell on 
the farms, they no longer live under primitive conditions. Rapid 
transportation and communication have wrought significant changes 
in their outlook and mode of life. Keeping pace with new conditions, 
consolidated schools serviced by fleets of school buses have left 
many one-room schools as vacant landmarks at the crossroads. 
Teachers of vocational agriculture and home economics now aid the 
farmer and his wife, teaching them better methods of agriculture 
and of home industry. 

In cities the impact of industrial civilization on the family has 
materially curtailed its activities as an educational agency. A child 
has little to do in the urban home. Child labor laws prohibit his 
employment in industry. The only playgrounds for many are the side- 
walks of a busy city. Promptly comes the demand that the schools 

do something about it. There is much that the schools can do, but it 
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is well to bear in mind that the school is not the sole agency at hand 
to cope with this situation. Every child has a right to a home in 
which he meets some daily challenge of responsibility. Too many 
parents are either preoccupied or negligent. The family needs to 
come back into its own. The entire community, likewise, has a part 
to play: by providing recreational and social facilities, such as play- 
grounds, libraries, and museums; by encouraging group organiza- 
tions which will appeal to boys and girls; and by cooperative plan- 
ning under the leadership of the best lay and professional minds in 
the community. Many agencies other than the schools have some- 
thing to contribute. 

It is in response to social pressures such as have been pointed out 
that the schools are expanding upward, downward, and outward and 
that changes of equal or greater significance are going on within the 
framework of the present school program. As earlier chapters of this 
volume have sufficiently documented, the trend toward both upward 
and downward expansion is accelerating rapidly. 

Evening schools, which originally gave a few courses in typical 
school subjects and classes in Americanization for the foreign-born 
citizen, now include courses in citizenship for all, forums, discussion 
of controversial issues, vocational education, refresher courses 10 
anticipation of job opportunities, leadership training, and counseling 
service. The upward trend is finding further expression 1n veterans 
education, junior colleges offering terminal courses, and parent 


education. Even the programs of many lay, professional, and busi- 
izations are in reality a modified form of adult 


ness clubs and organi . 3 
education. The wartime conditions recently experienced resulted in 

a new emphasis on educational services for young children. Already, 

some school systems provide not only kindergartens but also 

nursery schools or other types of group experience for children rang- 

ing from two to five years of age. Supervised play, health, nutrition, 
and companionship are emphasized in these schools for young chil- 
dren, and their parents are encouraged to share in the program. 
Meanwhile, a5 has been shown, the structure of the regular school 
program has been changing and expanding, as new activities such as 
driver training, camping, consumer education, air-age education, 
intergroup education, international understanding, guidance, and 
work experience win places in the curriculum. 
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What Can Education Do? 


In dealing with proposals to broaden the scope of education, school 
people need to think clearly in terms of where they are going. Shall 
they yield uncritically to pressures and demands? Shall they ignore 
them until some gather such momentum that they force themselves 
into the school program? Shall they by selective processes accept 
some proposals and reject others, broadening their programs and 
modifying their activities to assimilate valuable new offerings? How 
can the schools best follow the suggestions of society with respect 
to new activities? 

Altho the length of the school 
school attendance have been exte 
secondary schools are in session 


year and the period of compulsory 
nded, the time when elementary and 
is still too short to give all the in- 
struction that may seem to some appropriate and desirable. With 
at most only twelve hundred hours a year at their disposal, it is evi- 
dent that the schools cannot meet all demands, however worthy. At 
the time of decision some proposals must be accepted, some rejected. 
One immediate need is for appraisal of the activities proposed in 
terms of the interests concerned, personnel required, plant suit- 
ability, financial support, and their worthwhileness for children and 
youth. Meanwhile, it must be remembered that most pupils 
teachers are already carrying full. schedules. It is quite possible 
a school to spread out over too much territory. The more it spre 
out, the thinner the coverage is likely to be. In evaluating the p 
sures exerted upon the schools, there come to mind questions suc 
these: Is the proposed activity in the best interests of the chil 
and of the nation? Is it more important than those which it 
plants? Are suitable materials of instruction available? Are teachers 
in a position to give it adequate attention? Are some other equally 
desirable areas being overlooked? Is some other agency better quali- 


fied to accept responsibility for conducting it? Is there money to 
Pay for it? 


In answering questio 
action are rather widel 


and 
for 
ads 
res- 
h as 
dren 
sup- 


ns such as these the following principles of 
y accepted: 
Genera] Policy 
1, The primary purpose of education is to promote the wholes 
of children. This is the true measuring stick for the accept 
material offered for school use or for any suggested changes 


ome development 
ance or rejection of 
in pupils’ activities. 
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2; It is important to preserve the opportunity for pioneering which has been 
the spirit of America, and which has brought us most of the things which w 
cherish—because someone has dared. eee Pes 

3. The schools should be regarded not as a catch-all to do all the social chores 
that no one else can do, but as an institution dedicated to a great cause, namely. 
to preserve what is best in the heritage of the past and to build a new generilon 
of citizens with an understanding of, and loyalty to, the democratic way of life. 

4. Schools should be supplied with adequate funds so that for essential items 
they need not rely upon gifts, donations, and free materials. 

5. New items should be introduced into the schools only as there exist facili- 
ties, personnel, time, and funds to provide for them. 

6. It is one thing to add new activities and new materials of instruction. It is 
another thing to assimilate them. They should be introduced only as a part of a 
well-integrated whole, not as rooms added to a house or as extra ornaments on 


an overloaded Christmas tree. 
7. There is no substitute for a well-qualified, open-minded classroom teacher 


who seeks to equip the pupil to do his own thinking. 
Specific Suggestions 


8. The schools should not be used as advertising mediums for commercial con- 
cerns or propaganda organizations. 

9. Hasty acceptance or rejection of pol 
dangerous. 

10. Thought should be given to either the 
curriculum of subjects that came into the sc! 


enthusiasms of temporary pressure groups. 
11. The collection of money thru the schools usually 
12. Prize contests are of doubtful educational value. 
13. Free materials should be accepted, if at all, only 


by competent personnel. 


icies advocated by outside groups is 


elimination or integration into the 
hools in the past thru the passing 


should be prohibited. 


after careful appraisal 


Procedure 


14. A citizens conference or local planning committee made up of professional 
and lay people is often helpful. The superintendent should take the lead in 
organizing such a group and should aid in developing a program of action with a 
view to coordinating the efforts of the numerous interested agencies, 

15. A professional committee of school employees—classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors—can often help to review materials and to adjust the 
curriculum to the instructional needs of children without taking over th 
patented ideas of either individuals or groups. * he 

16, A systematic school public-relations program can do much to — 
intelligent disposal of ill-considered and selfish proposals, 

17. Pupils, classroom teachers, school administrators, and school board mem- 
bers need to develop a sense of discrimination in recognizing and evaluating 
Propaganda, Hence some knowledge of the technics used by propagandists 


18 desirable, 
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Controversial issues should not be avoided but dealt with fully, judicially, 
18. Con Sm 
honestly, and in the public interest. 


19. The spokesmen for organized groups should be respectfully heard; their 
proposals carefully investigated and honestly evaluated. 


20. Sometimes a small-scale experiment will serve to try out a promising idea. 


Since new and expanded services involve increases in the school 
budget—which too often is already inadequate—the modern school 
must extend its influence outward into the community in order to 
command public understanding and support. The public is a partner 
in the educational enterprise, along with the board of education and 
the professional staff. If it is to be an effective partner, there must 
be, among other things, a far-sighted and sympathetic public-rela- 
tions program supplemented by personal contacts on the part of the 
teaching force with community groups and individuals. A defensible 
school program, too, must be geared to the society and especially to 
the community which it Serves, with the full range of its services 


available and reasonably accessible, according to need, to every 
child and adult within its jurisdiction, 


i 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


Adjustment clinics: See School health 
programs. 


Administrators: duties of, re school 
housing, 245; leadership responsibility 
of, 33, 52, 65, 82, 122, 242, 269, 283-84; 
role of, in creating world goodwill, 
179, 191; understanding of social pres- 
sures by, 287. 


Adolescents: See Youth. 


Adult education: city programs of, 83; 
compulsory type, 81; fields of, 80; in- 
fluence of military experience on, 84; 
informal opportunities for, 80; need 
for, 81; new concept of, 79, 97; state 
programs of, 83; trends in, 79. 


Adults: educational level attained by, 
19. 


America: ability of, to support schools, 
280-81; achievements of, 13; com- 
munity differences in, 20-21; distribu- 
tion of income in, 20; educational 
shortages in, 19; farm tenancy in, 23; 
health problems in, 22; housing prob- 
lems in, 23; human resources of, 85; 
moral latitude in, 13; social crisis in, 
threat of, 11; soil depletion in, 23. 

American: “Dream,” 14; ideals, 11, 12, 
14, 24, 28, 30; practices, 11, 12, 19-24; 
"road to culture," 11, 24, 29; "Scrip- 
tures," 14-18, 24, 28. 

Area schools: purposes and programs 
of, 65-67, 91-94. 

Audio-visual aids: See Multisensory 
aids. 


Backward children: incidence of, 102, 
113; provisions for, in regular classes, 
114; types of, 113. 

Behavior: improvement of, 24, 121-22. 

Behavior problems: coping with, in 
regular classes, 122; heredity and en- 
vironment re, 121; incidence of, 121; 
special needs of children having, 120-22. 


Birth rate: in different communities, 


21. 


Buildings, school: adaptation of, to 
local situation, 245; beauty and func- 
tion in the design of, 261; cooperation 
in the planning of, 246; cost trends as 


related to, 260; general factors in 
planning of, 258; heating of, 252; legal 
standards for, 253; length of life for 
260; lighting of, 251; planning of, for 
the academic program, 249; planning 
of, for the applied skills, 254; planning 
of, for physical development, 255; plan- 
ning oí, for social development, 257; re- 
modeling of, 260; role of the architect 
in planning, 246-47; shortage of, 19; 
selecting the site for, 259; two im- 
portant variables in planning, 247. 


Child care centers: federally aided, 34, 
45; need for, 39, 45. 

Child development centers: See Re- 
search, in child development. 

Children: fundamental needs of young, 
34; in special need of early instruction, 
35-37; not in school, 19, 56; restricted 
environment of, 36. See also Early 
childhood education; Exceptional chil- 
dren. 

Community: type of, re levels of living, 
20-21. See also Slums. 

Constitution: Unesco, Preamble quoted, 
18; United States, Preamble quoted, 17. 


Continuous progress plan: advantages 
of, 119-20. 

Curriculum: improvement, in high 
schools, 67-68; of the junior high 
school, 75. 


Death rate: among Negroes, 22; in 
different communities, 20-21. 

Democracy: components of, 13, 14; 
ends vs, means of, 28; experimental 
nature of, 13; ideals of, 14, 19; im- 
plementing, thru education, 30; mean- 
ing of, 13; newness of, 13, 25; persist- 
ent hope of, 12. 


Early childhood education: as par- 
ent education, 38; essentials in, 47-49; 
high standards for, 51; in professional 
education, 46; integrated program of, 
bd rae X gr objections to, 
im s lor, 33-40, 50-52; types of, 


Education: See Schools. 
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Enlightenment: period of, 14. 


Exceptional children: adjustment 
clinics’ services to, 110; aims of edu- 
cation for, 105; behavior problems of, 
108; costs of education for, 104; defi- 
nition of, 101; early education of, 36, 
46, 108; estimated number of, 101-103; 
legal provisions for, 104; location or 
identification of, 107; longer period of 
education for, 108; opportunity for all, 
101; progress in the education of, 102- 
103; provision for, in regular class- 
rooms 105, 106; provisions available 
for, 102-104; separate schools and 
classes for, 105, 112; supervisory pro- 
grams for, 103; visiting teachers help 
with, 109. See also Backward children; 
Gifted children; Physically handi- 
capped. 


Expenditures, school: estimated need 
for, nationally, 270-79; expansion im- 
possible without larger, 267; for edu- 
cation of exceptional children, 104, 
272; for education of young children, 
270; for extension of services, 273; for 
fundamentals in education, 268; for 
higher and adult education, 271; for 
personnel, 274; for school buildings, 
275; for secondary education, 271; im- 
Portance of, 265; in relation to total 
governmental costs, 20; local initiative 
in providing, 269; national estimates 
ot, applied locally, 279-80; on educa- 
tion, less than on war, 98; purchasing 
power in relation to, 265-66; range in, 
19; rank of states according to, 19; 
sound policies re, 282, 


Farm tenancy: problem of, 23. 

Federal aid: for adult education, 83; 
for College education, 94; for early 
childhood education, 48; for high-school 
youth, 65; for the school-lunch pro- 
gram, 139, 

Financing education: 

MN school; Revenue, 

mo aid: See School health programs. 
undamentals: forward to, 268, 


Gifteq chil z 
Yi ildren: 


See Expendi- 
school. 


neglect. of, 115; selection of, 115 


Golden rule: reinterpretation of, 28. 


Goodwill, education for: See World 
goodwill. 


Guidance: needs of exceptional chil- 
dren for, 108; needs of young children 
for, 35; special needs of youth for, 
71-73; staff provisions for, 73. 

Health: definition of, 126, 145; general 
status of, 22; services in different states, 
22. See also School environment; School 
health programs, 


Health, mental: problem of, 23. 


High school: attendance re family in- 
come, 57; attendance re fathers’ occu- 
pations, 57-59; attendance re parents’ 
education, 56-57; cost of attending, 
61-64; curriculum improvement in, 67- 
69; enrolment trends in, 55; extension 
and improvement of, 65-76; made “ef- 
fectively free,” 65, 76; size of, 66-67; 
Vocational training in, 67, 76; why 
students drop out of, 56-57, 


Higher education: barriers to, 88; en- 
rolment trends in, 89-90; equal oppor- 
tunity for, 86, 95-96; Jefferson’s philos- 
ophy of, 86, 96; need for extension of, 
85; scholarships for, 95. See also Junior 
college; Technical institute; Veterans 
education. 

Home: broken, influence of, 37; need 
for strengthening of, 38; responsibility 
of, for health care, 126; responsibility 
of, for work experience, 153; responsi- 
bility of, for young children, 49, 


Housing: shortage of, 23. 


Human resources: conservation of, 85, 
89, 97-98, 


Ideals: of democracy, 11, 12, 14, 24, 27; 
reinterpretation of, 28-29. 


Immunization: See School health pro- 
grams. 


Income: distribution of, 20, 24; of 
families, 24, 36 


In-service education: 
of, 238-40; for all profes, 
238; on needs 
106; on Problems anq n 


e » 76; on use 
aids, 204, 
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Institutions: appraisal of, 12; complex 
pattern of, 27; cultural, 27; economic, 
27; functions of, 25, 27, 30; immor- 
tality of, 26; improvement of, 25; 
political, 27; practice of ideals thru, 27. 


International understanding: See 


World goodwill. 


Junior college: development of, 90; 
need for, 73, 97; program, in various 
states, 90-91. 

Junior high school: flexibility afforded 
by, 74-75; purpose of, 74. 


Kindergartens: program of, 44; status 
of, 40-41; value of, 34-37. 


Learning aids: See Multisensory aids. 
Living: levels of, 20. 


Local initiative: in adult education, 82. 


Magna Carta: quotation from, 15. 


Mentally retarded: See Backward chil- 
dren. 


Multisensory aids: approved proce- 
dures in using, 205; balanced programs 
involving, 196; central sound systems 
as, 198; expenditures for, 210; film- 
strips, slides, and opaque projectors as, 
206; leadership and organization for, 
208; library as a center for, 209; mili- 
tary experience with, 211; motion pic- 
tures as, 201-205; next steps in using, 
220; outdoor education as, 213-20; radio 
facilities as, 197-201; recording devices 
as, 199; school camps as, 216; school 
journeys (or excursions) as, 215; school- 
made types of, 196; television facilities 


as, 205. 


Nursery schools: cooperative type, 46; 
program of, 44; status of, 41; under 
Lanham Act, 34, 41; value of, 34-40. 


Parent education: See Early childhood 
education. 


Peace: See World goodwill. 


Personnel: certification of, 236; deter- 
mination of needs for, 227; estimated 
need for additional, 225; in-service pro- 


grams for, 238-40; interrelation of the 
problems of, 232; preservice preparation 
of, 231; prestige and welfare of, 240; 
progress in solving problems of, 241; 
quality of, 226; reassignment of, in 
meeting needs, 227; reciprocity for, 237; 
recruitment and selection of, 233; to as- 
sist with planning, 228; to extend early 
childhood education, 229; to work with 
exceptional children, 230. 


Physically handicapped: special needs 
of, 110-12; types of, 111, 
Propaganda: See Social pressures. 


Public relations: re school support, 
283. See also Social pressures. 


Regional schools: See Area schools. 
Renaissance: letters of, 14. 


Research: in child development, 34, 39, 
45; on cost of high-school attendance, 
61-64; on educational motion pictures, 
202; on exceptional children, 101-103; 
on high-school graduates not in college, 
87-89; on length of school attendance, 
57-61; on needed expenditures in educa- 
tion, 278-79; on need for additional 
personnel, 225-26; on work experience 
programs, 164-67. 

Revenue, school: possible new sources 
of, 283. 


Scholarship aid: for college students, 
95; for high-school students, 64. 


School buildings: See Buildings, school. 

School camp: different types of, 217-18; 
programs described, 217-19; purposes 
of, 217. 

School environment: health standards 
for, 126. 


School health programs: adjustment 
Clinics as a feature of, 143; broad scope 
of, 126; contributions of community 
agencies to, 145; first aid as a part of, 
137; food service as a feature of, 138; 
health examinations in, 131; health rec- 
ords for, 132-34; immunization in, 136; 
increasing social fitness thru, 144; in 
fluence of World Wars I and II upon, 
125; instructional aspects of, 137; por. 
sonnel needed for, 130; recreation serv- 
ice as related to, 142; school environ- 
ment a basic feature of, 126-28, 
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Schools: as time-binding agencies, 29; 
dual task of, 29; economic productivity 
of, 281; enrolment trends in, 55; expan- 
sion and improvement of, 12, 30, 33, 
65-76; role of, in social improvement, 
29, 79; rooted in social policy, 287; 
trusteeship of, 11, 27; unique among 
institutions, 11, 29. See Area schools; 
Curriculum; Early childhood educa- 
tion; High school; Junior college; 
Junior high school, 

Selective service: rejections by, 22. 
Slums: as financial liabilities, 22. 


Social analysis: See Society, appraisal 
of. 


Social pressures: appraisal of, 302; 
broadened programs resulting from, 
300; by organized groups, 290-95; poli- 
cies for the evaluation of, 303-304; 
propaganda as a form of, 288; public 
understanding of, essential, 304; thru 
contests, 297; thru free materials, 298; 
thru legal prescriptions, 295; thru mo- 
tion pictures, 289; thru newspapers and 
periodicals, 289; thru radio, 289; thru 


special days and weeks, 296; types of, - 


290-300. 


Society, appraisal of, 11; bonds of, 25; 
changed conditions in, 28-29; conflict of 
ideas in, 287; mixed composition of, 25; 
regeneration of, 79, 82. 


Teacher education: adequacy of, 231; 
essential features of, 235; guidance dur- 
ing, 234; re exceptional children, 106; 
re use of multisensory aids, 204; re 
problems of adolescents, 69, 76. 


Teachers: recruitment and selection of, 
233; salaries of, 20; shortage of, 20, 
225-26. See also In-service education; 
Personnel; Teacher education. 


Technical institute: explanation of, 
91-94; need for, 92, 97; operation of, 
in New York State, 93-94, 


Unesco: See World goodwill. 
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Veterans education: GI Bill for (PL 
346), 90, 94, 97, 98; present college en- 
rolments, 89-90. 


Visual aids: See Multisensory aids. 
Vocational education: need for, 67, 76. 


Work experience: administrative or- 
ganization for, 159-64; apprenticeship 
programs of, 173; building respect for 
the worker thru, 152; changing concepts 
of, 174; characteristics and purposes of, 
158-59; continuity of, 149-51; coopera- 
tive programs of, 172; criteria for the 
learning values in, 154; defined, 149; 
in elementary schools, 152-55; in sec- 
ondary schools, 155-59; integration of, 
into the entire curriculum, 155; in voca- 
tional education, 170; in wartime indus- 
tries, 157; necessity for, 151; on-the- 
job programs of, 173; reports on, in 
selected school systems, 167-69; role of 
the teacher in, 176; survey of high- 
school programs of, 164-67; three essen- 
tial factors in, 153, 155, 159, 160-61, 
174; thru 4-H Club projects, 163; thru 
FFA projects, 172; values of, 158-59, 
163, 172; year-round projects for, 176. 


World goodwill: adult education for, 
190; assumptions basic to the teaching 
of, 180; available materials on, 185; 
concerted effort in developing, 179; edu- 
cational cooperation for, 185-90; essen- 
tials in a program for, 182-85; impera- 
tive need for, 179; multisensory aids in 
teaching, 204; promotion of, thru 
WOTP, 186; role of the superintendent 
re, 191; threefold task of the school re, 
181, Unesco re, 188-90. 


WOTP: See World goodwill. 


Youth: achievement of independence by, 
71; developmental tasks of, 69-71; not 
in school, 56; opportunities to earn, 
64; teachers’ understanding of, 71. 


Youth centers: purposes and programs 
of, 142. 
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